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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"HE Fditors of this Collection ka ward 
no pains to make it as complete as poſſible | 


for ſo low a price, by inſerting every Paper on - 
either fide, whether anonymous Or avowed, 


that appeared neceſſary to the right underſtand. | 
ing of the ſubject. They have alſo been, W 


enabled to include in it : ſeveral Memorials | 
and Eſſays hitherto unpublithed, which it is 
hoped will be equally acceptable to thoſe who 

with to form a ju/t Eftimate of the expediency, 
juſtice, and legality of à Scheme ſo often agitated, 
and in which all the North of S is ſo highly | 
mtereſted. 

The only Paper publiſhed from authority; 
not to be found here, is AN ESTIMATE &c. 
or THE PLAN os UNION, by the Profeſſors 
of King's College, which from it's great length 
would have ſwelled out this Collection to ſuch 


a ſize, and ſo far increaſed the expence, as 
might have been inconvenient for many pur- = 


chaſers. But if from the encouragement given 


to the preſent” Work, the Editors ſhall have 


reaſon to believe, that an Impreſſion of it in 


this form would alſo be . to the public, 
| | 115 it 


—— 


4 


— . 


2 0" 

it may be added hereafter.—For as they are 
all in poſſeſſion of ſeveral papers on this ſub- 
dect, that are well deſerving of being preſerved, 
and as they expect to be further favoured with 
ſome others of equal importance, they have 
| already begun to prepare an APPENDIX to 
ih this Collection, which will ſoon be publiſhed | 
in the ſame ſize, and at as low a price as can 
+ be afforded. EL 
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Exmiie of 2 „Lens 10 the Public from, rind, 


Cbalmers, by. appointment. of the Univerſh ty 42 
of Old Aberdeen, dated” Kin og” 4-1 . 5% 


Hiram, 1785. ; be: oe; 1. Kt —- 


Av UNION of he King's * Marital. Colleges 

of Aberdeen, has been ;often projected; and, 72 
could be accomplithed upon a; reaſonable Plan, it might 
be of great conſequence to education in this part of the 
kingdom. But the attempts that have been made of late 
for bringi ging about this Union, feem to give no proſpect of 
| ſucceſs, eſs the parties having concern will lay aſide 
their conſined and intereſted death and . "By vl to a 
more e =) er goot-;, . 
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WA ric ESC or UNION, agreed upon betwixt the Prin. 
| cipals. and Maſters of the King's and Mariſchal Colleges 6 


"of Aberdeen, referred to in the aboue Letter, and written 
by Ds. ALEXANDER Grzarp, Clerk to the. conjunct 


MX meeting, 1754 | 
W 7. 1 HAT the Funds of both. Colleges be incorporated 


into one common ſtock. 
I. That the Profeſſions in the United College be the 
SERO King's College at preſent, with the addi- 
tion only of a Profelfor of 3 — 
III. That each of the Profeſſors in the United College 
have an addition of Thirty Pounds ſterling yearly to his 
ſalary, except the Proſeſſor of Mathematics, who, becauſe 
his prefent ſalary is conſiderably better than thoſe of the 
r have only ſuch an addition, bs to put his 
on a level with theirs. | "4 
1 Becauſe the Union 1 while there 
1. Profeſſors, till the one half ſhall either die 


„it is a Ae that the three Philoſophy Claſ- 
ge be fixed; and if the Profeſſors 
en ee = © be oppoſed to one another, can- 
not — fo matters between themſelves, fo as one of them _ 
may oo uy teaching, that they ſhall teach for a year by 
turns, the ſenior member having his choice of the vice, 
and the Principals and Profeſſors of Greek ſhall officiate 
in the ſame manner. J 
V. That in double Proßeſſions, the Profaltor who does 
not teach, ſhall have, beſides his ſalary, one fourth ſhare of 
the profits. of the claſs that i is taught by the Profeſſor op- 


poſite to him. 
vl. That each of the preſent Maſters ſhall have the ſame 


a Y > Oo 


i | intereſt during his incumbency, inthe revenue of that Col- 
lege of which he is now a member, that he has at preſent, 
tto all the increaſe or profits that he could have 
had from the ſame, if no Union had taken place; that is, 
chat every Maſter in the Mariſchal College ſhall be entitled 


not only to the whole profits of his preſent locality, but to 


and righ 
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any improvement that may be made of it during bis in- 


| ll ; cumbency nd a 2 Maſter i in 905 3 3 
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mall have right, not only to the preſent locality, but toy 
his tenth ſhare of any augmentation, that the preſent r 
venue, or any future improvement of that revenue, ma 
admit of, during his incumben xc. 
VII. That in double profeſſions, upon the death of any 
of the preſent incumbents, the leaſt of the two ſalaries 
ſhall fall into the common ſtock, and be divided equally a- 
- mong' the fur vjvorn 00nd 17 tit 0 go eg ar 2 RES 
VIII. Till the Union be completed, when a vacancy 
happens, if there are two Profeſſors oppoſed to one ano» 
ther, the ſarvivor ſhall have right to the vacant office, and 
ſhall be called ts accept of it; and if he refuſes to accept, 
then he ſhall forfeit his right to the office and falary, ane 
bis falary ſhall immediately fall into the common ſtock. 
If there are not two oppoſite Proſeſſors, the vacancy ſhall - 
be ſupplied either by the College, or the proper Patron, 
out of the United body, if any of them thall be judged qua» 
lified for the vacantoffice. - VVV 


IX. That the offices of Principal, the three Profeſſors 
of Philoſophy, and the Profeſſor of Greek, be preſented to 
by the Crown ang by the United College by turns, as they 
| ſhall happen to fall, and the Crown to have then vice. 
The Profeſſor of Hebrew to be preſented by th&"Cfown 
and Sir Alexander . Ramſay, by turns; the Profil er 
Divinity t&-be-preſented by the Town of Aberdeen, "ind © 
by the Delegates from the Synod, in conjunction with the 
Delegates from the College, by turns; the Profeſſors of 
Civil Law, Medicine, and Humanity, to be preſented by | 
the United College. The Frofelldr Mathematics bythe - 
Town of Aberdeen and the Upited College by turns. 
X. That the funds belonging to the Buildings be ſepa- 
| rated from the common. lack, and that beſides the caſual- 
ties of vacant W 4e n. f X Fi 
. | ſhall be ſet apart yearly, out ofthe common 
revenue, for upholding and carrying on the neceſſary 


Buildings. ; D 
XI. That every Intrant into the Society ſhall be liable 
to pay into this ſtock half a year's ſalary, and that the time 
for electing and preſenting be prolonged, ſo as not to ex- 
eeed half a year, and that every Patron ſhall preſent 
within half a year, otherwiſe the right of election and pre- 
ſegtation. ſhall for that vice devolve to the College. 
CCC XII. That | 
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We the Frinci n N and 
| * Mariſchal Colleges \Aubſeribing, do unanhraoully . agree to 
the preceding — as the fonndation of an 
Union of our funds and profetſions.: and becauſe ſeveral 
difficulties may occur in the management of this affair, 
| Which we cannot foreſee or provide for at preſent; it is 
- unanimouſly agreed that no queſtion relating to the ſeat 

b ' bf che united College ſhall be moved, but that every other 
q 
| 
| 
| 


9 EH 8 


. queſtion relating to the proſecution of this nion, chall be 
determined by che majority of voices in a conjunct meets 
* of both Colleges; and that the opinion af che majority 
ſhall he confidered as the opinion of the conjunct meeting. 
And it is further expreſsly provided chat in every queſtion, 
ic ſhall be laveful for any member to tranſmit his opinion 
in writing, and that his vote, given up in that manner, 
mall be ſuſtained and numbered as if he were preſent, - 
and did perſonally attend the meeting. n teſtimony 
whereof we have ſubſcribed -theſe preſents at Aberdeen, 
the eight day of November, in the year one Er bare 
bundzschand ftr nur: $4: 13 . 14 
8 39d 14 480 ſigned) ö * R 
Jo. CaaruRs, Principal 1 King's 8 (1 
Ucorge Gordon, Profeſſor of Oriental Languages Y 
Rob. MacLrap, profeſſor of Philſopby. eh a is. ! 
Abos. Reid, 'Profeffor of Philoſoph p. 
Puos. Gonvnox, Profeſſor of Humanity. r 
Joun Lesrir, Profeſſor en. e p 
Al. :Burnet, wo >b „ 
Jo. Lumſden. & To — al : 
James Gregorie, Profeſſor of Medicine 3 
james Catanach, Civiliſt. 
T. Blackwell, Principal of Mariſchal * 
Francis Skene, P. P.— 
„Air. Gnas, P. P.— 
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2 Nobt. Pollock, S8. T P. l a 1} 
ames Donaldſon, L. L. O. O. 1 RS 
| | Stewart, Math. P. — 3 8 5 

Will Duncan, P.. | „ 


IL: 


* 15 20 M. 1 


RES two > any Pages 15 ̃ 85 Bay 
igne | 


Ak Gerard, Clerk to the conjunt . 


„At the 8 time they 5040 to write a letter to the | 
« Duke of Argyle, ne g his intereſt and direction in 
carrying on and bringing to an iſſue the. Union of the 
eo Col leges; the tenor whereof follows 225 , 


9 Arien dus, Wooember, 1 17 5 

Mr Trans Mn 1 3 

HE Members of King? 8 and Mariſebal Colleges pre- 3 
1 ſumed ſome years ago to tranſmit a Memorial con. 
cerning the Union of theſe Colleges into one Uniyerlity.. |. 
They then met with ſome difficulties among themſelves. 
But of late having reſumed the conſideration of a meaſure: | 
of ſuch conſequence to a_well-digeſted education, they are 
ſo happy as to have adjaited their matters and agreed: 
upon articles of, Union; and hereby humbly beg out 
Grace's direction and influence for carrying their ſehemein- 
to execntion 5 5 1 

We are now” employed. in drawing up our j „ 
rial concerning our Profeſſions, Funds, and the rights and 
endowments of the ſeveral Patrons- This Memorial ohn. 
taining likewiſe the- articles of Union, waits your Grace's: 
leave and leiſure. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Middleton of Seatdn, Who 
has promiſed to repreſent our preſent harmony and rea- 
dineſs to effectuate this Ummon under your Grace's direc-- 
tion, in ſuch a manner as may beit promote the intereſts of 


learning. | 
. We have the hon ur to be kr. 
: " Sulfribed by all the Members oa 2 th oo as ks ) 


* 


Red 


* 


= ©@« 76 5 | 
Sees. PROPOSALS ron dn UNION of the 
Ar ing*s and Mariſchal Colleges- of Aberdeen, wwritteh by 94 
£8808, Thonas GorDoN, in the heat 13,70. 7 


IHE. i impropriety of two Univerſities leſs than FI wile 
IX. :diſtant . from one another, is ſo: ſtriking, that all 
who, are not particularly acquainted with the fact, cake it 
"Tor granted that theſe. two Colleges ſorm one Poiperſity; 
and Government has conſidered them as ſuch i in ſeveral of 

iS ene een. in che exerciſe of ſome of 
their privileges. 3 
In the King's College there is no Profeſſor of Matherna- | 
dess in thẽ Mariſchal College there is. no Profeſſor of Laws 
or of Humanity, and the Profeſſor of Medicine. has only 
131. or 14l. oſ ſalary; ſome Proſeſſors, very neceſſary for 
a complete courſe ol liberal education, are Wanting in both: 
apd at the ſame time there are unneceſſarily two ſetts of 
8 in ſeveral. branches of ſcjengre giving the ſame 
« SQUIISS..: -.. 
The ſalaries of the Profeſſors i in both are very ſmall, 
Which mult be a diſcouragement to men of learning and 
| abilities accepting of vacant Profeſſorſhips, and has _— Y 
| Ay. in ſeveral inſtances induced Profeſſors to remove from 
both the Co olleges of Aberdeen, to places where they could 
be leſs meanly provided. And there is not in either College 
a ſufficient fund for ſupporting and enlarging the buildings, 
which muſt have been in ruins long ago, if ſeaſonable do- 
nations had not been made to the Colleges, and if the 
maſters had not themſelves, e times, contributed 
to the ſupport of them. | 
In order to remedy the inconveniences which attend the 
| preſent ſtate oi theſe Colleges, and to provide for a more 
complete plan of education, the molt effectual method 
ſeems. to be an Union of both into one ſeminary, and E 
carrying this into execution, the following propoſals ar 
Fobmitted:to the conſideration of thoſe concerned. 
I. From and after the day of 
the King's and Mariſchal Colleges of Aberdeen, ſhall be 
united into one Univerſity, to be named Tus UNIVER- 
ry or ABERDEEN: and all the lands, tenements, 


n. rents, * rents, revenues, dne, and 


wwe 


* . 1 vr $i 
2 0 * 


ment of, the. Principal hl ery maſters thereof, f, and the 


| .merly belong to both or either of the; ſaid Colleges. 


5 Hiſtory, 


ud 


all goods and chattles, n urdngg, 
belonging to the {aid/two Colle ges or either af, 5 hall 
belong to the Univerſity, and all be under the manage - 
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rearly, produce of the whole funds for payment aof the 


* 


ſalaries of the Principal and Profeſſors of the ſaid Uniter- 


ſuy, together with the ſum of 2101, ſterling of annusl 
bounty, as. long as his Majeſty, ſhall continue the ſame, 


hall be joined into one common ſtock, and be leyied for 


their uſe by ſuch factor as fhall be appointed by ſaid Prin- 
cipal and Maſters, or major part of them: reſerving to the 
ſaid Univerſuy all ſuch powers and privileges as did for- 
8 

II. The Univerſity ſhall conſiſt of, at leaſt, a Principal | 
and eleven rofeſſors, one of Divinity, one of Oriental 
Languages, one of Law, one of Medicine, one of Anatomy, 
one of Mathematics, one of Humanity, Rhetoric and dhe 


Belles Lettres, one oſ Greek, and three of Philoſophy yje. 


one of Pneumatics,” Moral Philoſophy and Tok. ,one of 
Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, and one ol Natural 
Geography and Chronology. Mb es 
III. The Profeſſors of Medicine, Anatomy, Mathematics, 
N atural Philoſophy, Natural Hiitory, and Greek, ſhall - 
be fixed in New Aberdeen, where the Mariſchal College + : 
preſently is; the e the Profeſſors of Divinity, 


Oriental Languages, L au, Moral Philoſophy and Huma- 
nity ſhall be appointed in the King's College in Old 
Aberdeen: any new Proſeſſors, hereafter: to be, created, 
ſhall pen their Lectures in either town, or in; both, 


as 
. ſhall, be judged. moſt proper. by. the Univerſity. The 
meetings, fox the trial for burſaries ſhall. be held in the 
Mariſchal College, and the. other Univerſity Meetin 5 in 
either College, as they ſhall be called by the Princzpal, 85 or * 
. appointedat a previous Meeting. | 

IV. The Right Honourable, the Earls of þ - ES py” | 


Bute, ſhall. Mo joint. Chancellors and. the. ſurvivor, 8 


Chancellor of the Univerſity; 4 55 the. Rectors of the 
Univerſity and his Aſſeſſors {hall elected by the Prime | 


. and Profeſiors, on the Ert en day, cl, Mach n. 


N preſent. incumbents. i in both Colleges ſhall be 
| ; entitled, c life, to. > their preſent. ſalaries, +a 
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verſity, and ſhall officiate by months, or by ſeſſions, alter. 


| "ately, and the Principal of the King's College ſhall have 
the precetitence'; The three Profeffors of Philoſophy i in 

the ing's. College, ſhall be fixed to ſeparate departments, 

: eorreſponding to thoſe in the Marifchal College, and the 


two Profeſſors who ſhall then be eolleagues' in the ſame 
"department, as well as the two Profeffors of Greek, ſhall 


-  "adjult matters between themſelves. ſo- that one of them 


may give up teaching, retaining his falary, and being 
entitled either to ſuch part of the profits of the claſs taught 
by his Colleague, or to ſuch o-her conſideration either an- 


nually, or i in a ſum. pay able at once, as they can agree upon, | 


But if neither of them chuſes to retire,or if they cannot agree 
on terms for that purpoſe, they ſhall teach by ſeſſions alter- 
nately, the ſenior Member having his choice of the vice, 
and each enjoying only his ſalary for the year in which 
Be does not Sen and if both thould-incline to retire, the 


ſenior Member ſhalt have his choice. All other Proſeſſors 
in both Colleges ſhall continue to enjoy all the emoluments 


of their offices as at preſent, and | all be: obliged to re- 
- fide : All the members of both Colleges, except thoſe 
who decline officiating. al:ogether, and retire with their 
ſalaries and do not reſide in either town, ſhall conſtitute 
the faculty, and have a right to vote in the elections, and 
in every queſtion relating to the Univerſity. 

VI. That the Union may be completed as ſoon as poſſi- 


ble, which cannot be here there are two ſetts of incum- 


- bents, till the one half either die out or reſign; on the 


death, demiſſion, or tranflation of one of the prefent Prin- | 


-cipals, the other ſhall become ſole Principal: in all offices, 
Vhere there are two incumbents on the death or removal of 
one of them; the other ſhall become ſole incumbent, and 
£-< the whole duty of the office. If the officiating Pro- 

ffor of Greek, or any of the officiating Profeſſors of Phi- 


loſophy ſhall happen to die or be removed, before the death 


of his colleague who had- retired from teaching, that col- 


league ſhall, in ſix months after intimation is made to him 
x 5 the Univerfiy, return to teaching, and to the exerciſe of 


- his for formey: cles and Os 10 to do, he . 
the. 
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| ents and — Winyio"which 
_ "they: would have been entitled if no Union had taken place; 
- the preſent Principals thall be joint Principals of the Uni-. 
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bored; and duch ſucceſſion of: a, ae f Tae 
do the whole oſſice on the death pr r,remoyal of his leagues 1 
ſhall take place without any pew election, preſentations or 
admiſſion, and he ſhall 1 11 the greater ; 
the two. falarigs, and the ſmaller tha fall into the comma 
ſtock of the Univerſity. If = Hall pper before 
| the Union be completed, in any;ofce, where there A 1 | 
at the time of ſuqh Aeager. two incumbents, it, 
filled up by 2 Member 9 f,the Uniyerfitys;! it. Any, duch be 
willing to accept. of it, and ED Agen qualified, for il | 
the 7 and the ſalary e f 4 
ſhall fall into the common fee Fee 185 ting #- 1 
Weinen in chis magner, halli not be reckqned for a vice - 
5 chat Pa eee would hate otherwil bad, à right ß 
Al it, burh all beentitled x0 preſent on the Rex Je 
| any perſon at. preſent. poſſeſſing a Plara lity 77 
kither College .thall,coptinue to ball a | 
or remqval of Bis colleague in gne af theſe 99 5 
be ſhall have it in his power to ſnegeed to e cy 
ment of that affice, hut if „. feelings, this, anoth er, ſh : 
elected into that office, and the falar) - which. the. 299 


SEES, 


declining enjayed, for that office, ſhall tal into the common. 
Rook, 10 he, e pod. 157 on l 15 fa EY 
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entitled to his equal ſhare of augmentation out of the com- 
mon ſtock; and on the death of his colleague: 1 in. his. . 
mer office, he (hall haue it in bis choice, either to 7; ell 
chat office, or to continue Profeffor.of- Anatomy; bit, 5 
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All the members, ſuch a ſalary as the faculty ſhall then 
think reaſonable, ſhall. be provided for a Proſeſſor of 


all future diviſions he ſhall be entitled to an equal ſhare 
- with the other. members. 

VIII. As foon as an addition of 301. ſterling 1 has been 
made to the falaries of all the members, the ſum of C. 


to make a farther augmentation of the ſalaries, but alſo 
to appoint Lecturers or Profeſſors in ſuch branches of 


vgment the burſaries on the foundation: and whereas 


= ſhall be lawful, by the joint conſent of the patrons: of ſuch 
wy burſaries, and the Univerſity, but not otherwiſe, to unite 
two or more ſmall burſaries together. 
TX. The right of patronage and the power of peeling 


the Principal, the Profeſſor of Medicine, the three Profeſſors 
*of . Philoſophy ( alternately as vacancies happen in them, 


- the Profeſſor of Greek ſhall be preſented by his Majeſty 
and the Univerſity by turns; but no perſon ſhall be nomi- 
Tated or preſented to be principal, who is not at the time 
"of the nomination, either à Doctor of Divinity, a Miniſter 
"of the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland, or a Profeſſor in this 
or ſome other Uniyerſity. The Profeſſor of Oriental Lan- 
guages by his Majeſty — Sir Alexander Ramſay of Bal- 
main, by turns; the Profeſſor of Divinity by the town of 
Aberdeen, and by the Synod of Aberdeen, and the 
"Univerſity, by turns; the Profeſſor of Mathematics 
by the town of Aberdeen in terms of Dr. Liddel's 
"mortification ; the Profeſſors of Law, Anatomy and 
Humanity, together with fuch other Profeſſors and Lec- 


bereafter — on Saw A account admitted in de — 


Fu a 
1 


+ | br of Anatomy e in that caſe, as ſoon as ati 
"additional 2ol. gering has been made to the ſalaries f 


ſcience as may by them be judged neceſſary for rendering 
the courſe of education more complete, and likewiſe t 


_ the ſeveral Members of the Univerſity ſhall be as „ 


+ Turers as may be hereaſter endowed out of the United 
Funds, by the Univerſity. But o plrrality of offices ſhall, - 


Anatomy, before any farther diviſion take place, and in 


ſterling yearly ſhall be appropriated for ſupporting and : 
2 05 ing the buildings, after which it ſhall be lawful for 
Univerſity, out of any ſurplus of their funds, not only 


= many of the other burſaries in both Colleges, are fo ſmall / 
as to be totally infufficient for the ſupport of a ſtudent, it 


whatever the particular Profeſſor of Philoſophy be) and 
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but any member whether officiating or nonofliciating, a@#  - 
cepting of an office within the Univerſity, to which a 

falary is annexed ſhall %% facto vac ate the office which he 
formerly held, and forteit all title te the ſalary and emo- 
luments thereof: Every Patron of any of the aforeſaid. 
offices ſhall preſent within half a year from the date of the 
vacancy, otherwiſe the Univerſity: ſhall haye the right of 
election and preſentation for that vice; and when the 
right of election and preſentation is in the Univerſity, the = 
meeting for election ſhall be appointed and entered in the i 
minutes at a previous meeting, at leaſt one month before 
the meeting for election; but if the Univerſity does not: 
ele& within ſix months after a vacancy ſhall happen, the 
right of preſentation ſhall fall to his Majeſty for that vice. 
The Principal and Profeſſors of the Univerſity ſhall have 
in all caſes the right of admiſſion, and of taking trial , 
the qualifications of ſuch as are preſented. _ „ 
K. As each of the two Colleges, being a ſeparate Uni- 
verſity, has at preſent a right of ſending a repreſentative 
to the General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland, the 
Univerſity ſhall henceforth have a right ef ſending W 
repreſentatives, who may be both miniſters, or both - 
' elders, or one a miniſter and one an elder. | _ 


Foy 
& 


From . Memorial concerning the Union of the Collier, "| 
written by Mr. G. then a Member of Mariſchal College, 
never before-publiſhed. _ ; 


T 


T is acknowledged by the Members of the Mariſchal 
College, that all the ſtudents cannot be lodged within” 
the College, and they look upon it as a very important ad- 
vantage in their ſituation, that they are under no neceſſity 
of introducing this monaſtic method. They believe an 
know that it is attended with the very worſt conſequences + 
both as to the learning and morals of ſtudents ; and they ©! 
found their opinion on the univerſal experience of it's con- 
ſequences wherever it has been practiſed. The buddling. - 
_ ef ſtudents into a College is like the confining of Eriars in 
a Convent, which excites the inclination to vice, inſtead” © 
of repreſling it, and when they can get rid of. mY co '} 


K 


4 * 


il 12 


8 plunge the more en 
"© confinement is alſo the very worſt preparation for 
THe Anif Bufiricfs, and is che direct oppoſite to whit we un- 
der fand By x liberal education. Old Aberdeen is ſo 
near Ne Aberdeen) that ſtiidents of the King's College 
Je over to t every day, and are in fact as much en. 

d in amuſements and Paste diverſions as the ſtudents 
ifchlal College. © And that viPage is inhabited by the 

- 1 pedple; and theſe of the moſt corrupt manners, ſo 

" "chit by Hing in it ffudents are Expoſed to all the incon- 
yemencies thenee ariftng, at the fame tĩme that they are as | 
Fable fo All àvocations 8 be met with in Aberdeen; as if 
they lived i in it. The ttiaxirh of the formdativn of the King's 
Collepe is a maxim for a Convent, ſuch as might be er-. 

aeg from Monks its founders, and experience has ſhewk 
vanity of it. | 
22 "IDE Maſters of ths Maiiſctial College art perſuaded thut 
their rtrfiving” to Old Aberdeen would be in many re- 
ö Prejudirial to cheir private intereſt. In partieular the | 
Alters of the King's College will be meh greater 
iners by having the feat bf the United College in New | 
tdeen, than thoſe of the Mariſchal College could be 
the other way, for there are "tear 120 ſtudents at the 

Mariſchal College, and not above half that number at the 

wn 's. "Therefore thoſe of the Old 3 receive | 


„ 


Pre as 1055 Union ** "he two Calls. It was this 
on 


mer Memorial to the confelitletites of the ſeat on 3 5 
md having u now farther ſhewn'that fixing it to New Aber. 
en is not in fack prejudicjal to the public funds oſ the 
ollege, or to the intereſts of the preſent incumbents, they 
all qnly beg leave farther to obſerve, that if there were 
| reſently n nb College either in Old or New Aberdeen; and if 
one 56 $7 be erected either in tie one or the other, they 
> imagine i it would without any heſitation be determined to 
ew Aberdeen, And the fame may now be done on the 
de pribcip les, the conſequentes to the funds 2 fuch | 
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View to render the Syitem. of 
more 5 4 


* 


ARIOUS reports have been ed of late, re- 
ſpecting an intended Pr Ax of Unitixe the 'Two C- 


ſions have entertained on that head. | 
' It has become requiſite, therefore, that ſome account of 


what is really wiſhed for, and has been a e by 
thoſe who favour that plan, ſhould be laid- before the 


public. | 
That two independent Univerſities, oa with the 

ampleſt privileges of teaching and conferring degrees 

in all the Sciences, ſhould be ſeated. within a 


each other, mult appear, at firſt view, ſome. os 


abſurd. 


It is ſtill more 2 3 two ſets of 888 ſhould be 
employed in theſe Univerſities, in teaching the ſame Ele- 
ments of Philoſophy, and of the Gree! ge, to thin 
Claſſes ; while other branches of ſcience, gener y account- 
ed neceſſary in. academical education, aue taught. 1 


Profeſſor in either. 


Between theſe neighbouring Univerſities certain jea- 
loukes are apt, at times, to ariſe: a rivalſhip, not of the 
moſt liberal kind, and not to be carried on by the efforts of | 
learned induſtry alone, has been known to ſuhſiſt: on more | 
occaſions than one, it has been found impracticable to xo. 
gulate the. internal diſcipline of the one, without the con- 
currence of the other, which, 1 in their ſeparate Rate, is not it 
always to be * 1 431 

Theſe, and other Bens, 8 long ago, ven 20 to 1 
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5 1 5 1 dating with the other Univerſities of 
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1 of — — — opinion entertained of the good counſe- 
| quences of ſuch a meaſure has been confirmed, by a - : 


Union of two Colleges in St. Andrews. 


- - Accordingly, in the year 2754, a Plan of Union was 
eoncerted, with the unanimous conſent of both Societies, 


nd. of other parties concerned; only the ſeat of the united 
rverfity. was left undetermined, and referred, by arbitra- 
. to the judgment of a reſpectable nobleman in whom 


time. 
In the year 1770, It havin hat fa veſted, that all 
aificntties, with regard to the feat of the niverſity, might 


be avoided, a new Plan was drawn up, on a model ſome- 


- what more extenſive than the former: it was diſcuſſed in 
private, with very general approbation and "concurrence 


of all parties concerned, and of many competent judges, 
to whom it was fubmitted: but as a perfect unanimity -.: 
among the Profeſſors could not be obtained, this plan, 
Hkewiſe, was relinquiſhed, until fone? more favourable 


June ſhould occur. 


Still ir remained Afubjedt of ext; to thoſe who Alued 1 


the intereſts of Literature; and were acquainted with that 


| firs and ſucceſs, with which. Academical Education is 
- condudted at Edinburgh and Glaſgow, that any plan, which 
might have brought Aberdeen nearerto =_ fame n | 


been — to miſcarry. 


Among ſuch perſons, good wiſhes were epd e er- 
* preſſed," and enquiries were, from time to time, made, 


concerning the hope c of ſeeing it again revived.” 
Animated by their knowledge of theſe general wiſhes, 


and more particularly, animated by the approbation of 
ſome perſons of high rank and conſideration, a few 
Members of each College began, during laſt ſummer, to 


compare together their opinions, Poder Fr the advantages 


to be derived from an Union of the Colleges, and | 
concerning the probability of getting it accompliſhed art 


[9s time. 
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bd repoſedconfidence.. But ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing having afterwards arifen among the parties, the 
whole ſcheme was ſuffered to fall to the. ground at that 
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6;  *nmders of eden ie attend the PER 2 1 
foe di of ſtudy and application might be excited among 
Why them; as appears evidently from that ardour anddiligente, - 
with which young men are known to purſue their ſtudies, 
FRY in thoſe Univerſities, where the claſſes are moſt numerous. 
In They were convinced alſo, that Schools of Medicine, nd 
. of Ls might be eſtabliſhed in the united nee "3 
BY with every hope of ſucceſs, - --. . 
8 In tlie preſent . 4 ths: two Colleges, in- 
. deed, it. would anſwer no good purpoſe to open ſchools of 
a: medicine or law, in either College. Vet the great num- 
hat ber of young men, that are bred to each of theſe pro- 

2 feſſions, and the great diſtance from Edinburgh, the 
all principal ſchool of both, together with the advantage of 
zht an excellent Infirmary for Medical Students, ſeems to en- 4 
. courage, and even to require it. 

Yin If, in the Univerſity of Glasgow, medi 7 and PE ah 
3 claſſes are well attended, and prove oſ no ſmall utility to 
res, the youth of the Weſtern Counties, there ſeems reaſom to 
ity 3 hope, that they might flouriſh here alſo, and be found * 5 
al like utility to a more extenſive part of the country, more 
ble remote from Edinburgh, and which is ſuppoſed to breed, 

War: at leaſt, an equal number of young men to the proſeſſion 
4-3 of medicine, and afar greater number to that of la ww. 
wa 4 They ſuppoſed-alfo, that if a greater number of claſſes 
ui WW vere opentd, and the teachers excited by a greater con- 
ih WW courſe of ſtudents, it might happen, as elſewhere; that 
== the.more ingenious part of thoſe - ſtudents might find in- 
5 ducements to continue their reſidenee in the Univerſity, 
3 after obtaining a Degree. in Arts; to attend repeated 
ide, Courſes of Lectures, and to proſecute their ſtudies: in va- 
8 rious branches, beyond that ſuperficial and merely ele- 
ben | Hemp mien, with W they: are at Preſent con- 
TIRE | tent ; I 
Fed "WW te Libraries, the . che Obſervatories, and 
ts Botanical Gardens, that belong to, or may be ſet on 
ges 1 foot, by either College ſeparately, mult long remain 
and WW fcnily. endowed, and incomplete; whereas, were their 
8 reſpective funds united, theſe repoſitories. might ſoon be- 
come, if not ſplendid, at leaſt handſomely. furniſhed for 
aon, his corner of the kingdom, and well 5 to excites; . 
— aud | to e, che Uberal e of 20 ed fd 
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5 we ce e hopes of facceſs, in endeavouring to ac 
compliſn an Union of the Colleges, at this time, it feemed 
probable, from the late increaſe of Science and Literature 
in this country, and from the attention now paid to their 
mtereſts, that any plan of that kind would be ſupported 
by the public favour, i in a more deeiſive manner than in 
_ tormer times. * 

But, unforeſeen accidents might occur; and it was fit 

to confider, to what new meaſures and expedients re- 
Ss courſe might be had, ſhould any difficulties, like that con- 

cerning the ſeat, which had proved fatal to the firſt ſcheme, * 
> ariſe ; or ſhould any individuals adhere'to their private * 
objettions, m oppoſition to a meaſure i pt to be 
of general utility. , 
As arbitration had been found ineffectual, it rec 
that we might, without i improp „ make application to 

the Crown, for an appointment Viſitors, by whoſe in- 
| terpoſition, . all unreaſonable. obſtructions ben, op be re- 
moved. 
This idea was ſuggeſted to various perſons and among 
others to ſome of high rank: it met with the approbation 
of all, tho” every one expreſſed a hope, that no necellity 
for any ſuch application would ariſe. 
In che month of September, a Meeting of both Colleges // 

V5 -annually held, and "ibis ſeemed a proper occaſion for re- 
viving the Plan of Uniting the Colleges, and ee 
hat other meetings, or committees, ould be appointed 

to dehberate upon it at leiſure. | 
But, very unerpectedly, at this meeting, ſome 8 
men, who had concurred in both the preceding Plans. 
ad had actively promoted them, declared a poſitive re- 
ſoliütion, not to enter into any conference on that which 
might now be propoſed. They faid, that the mention 
made of a Viſitation, had rendered the whole ſcheme im 
proper; and that however deſirable an Union of the Col- 

$ Joes might be in itſelf, all hope of effeQting it muſt now 

de poſtponed for a long time. "4 1 
_ Thong this appeared a little myſterious to thoſe who | I 
bn the Union, (as the gentlemen who objected de- 
aimed giving an explanation of their reaſons) they were 
W anfwered ; that the Viſitation had been thought of merely 
1 forthe ke of the Unto, and — 1 
i My 
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to that expedient, which the propoſers neither deſired nap.) 
dreaded ; but that if, in regard to the end, thoſe gentle 


the end wiſhed for might be effected, and any reaſonable 


ed. In reply tothis, the ſame ſentiments, as to theezpediency * - 1 


any further conference on the ſubjece. £ © 


and a few-6 


- in oppoſition to a ſchemewhich they have ſooften declared, 
and {till declare, to be for the intereſts of Learning, ank 
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men continued ſtill in the ſame ſentiments, which fome of” a 
them had ſo ſtrenuouſſiy maintained on former dccafion, 
all the Members of both Colleges. might confer amicably-” 


together, concerning the moſt. proper means by which 2 
means they ſhould. propoſe, would be impartially conſider- 


and advantages of an Union, were profeſſed on both fides': 
but thoſe. gentlemen, who: had been. ſo much offended at 
the bare mention oſa Royal Viſitation, declared, that (ho-w- 
ever deſirable the projected Union might be) they would 
neither propoſe any other meaſure at preſent, nor have 


* * 
— _ 


In eee the members of pne of the Colleges, 
| the other, are laid under the neceflity f 
purſuing together, ſuch meaſures as to them ſhall appear 
moſt effectual for attaining the propoſed end. But though * - 1 
their colleagues poſitively refuſe taking any active part in 
forwarding this matter, they flatter themſelves that, on the 

other hand, they will be far from taking an active part 


* 


the promoting of good Education in this part of the cauntry. 
In theſe circumſtances, it has become neceſſary for thoſe 


who favour theſcheme to proceed with more formality than 


they had intended, and to publiſh the following ſketch f 
their Plan of Union; which is now, with reſpectful confi- 
dence, ſubmitted to the examination of all who take con- 
cern in the intereſts of Literature, and the right Education 
of Vouth in this Country. To the public at large, the pre- 
ſent account is alſo preſented, as a jult ſtate of what ther- 
with to accompliſh, and the means they had propoſed to 
employ; with reſpect to both of which, they are deſirous 

to prevent every miſapprehenſi e. 
GENERAL HEADS or a PLAN or ru rROros D 
= OP PE x 2-22; WNION. “... 
I. Tram the two Univerſities be incorporated into one, 
for the purpoſe of conducting Education on amore extenſve 
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A r. ar the eſtabliſhment of Gus be kept M view, * 


as a model, very ſuitable to the fituation of Aberdeen, 


aid the ſurrounding 
| moon and alterations as may be found requiſite. 


III. As a Principal, with fifteen Profeſſors, may be 


| cient for every department, of Science and Literature, 

threeof the preſent offices ſhall be ſuppreſſed, and their ſala- 
ties applied to the public uſes of the Univerſity.  _ 

IV. Tus buildings 

ir as at preſent. One half of the claſſes ſhal]be taught 

in each. e diſtribution ſhall be regulated by conveni- 

ence, and the intereſts of good Education, But all public 


© ceremonies ſhall be performed in the Chapel and Hall of 


King's College. 
V. None of the preſent incombents ſhall be deprived of 


any falary, emolument, or perquiſite, which he at this time 


enjoys; or obliged to undertake my new office or duty. 
Which he does not incline. 


VI. Tux patronage of offices, and 


ſociety, who are now inveſted with them, during their in- 
cumbency, or be compenſated; and ſhall be ſubjected 
afterwards, to as little innovation, as may confiſt with the 
harmony and proſperity of the united Univerſity. - 

"YH. Tux rights of all other patrons ſhall be prberred: 
Boing and e z or compenſated to their ſatis- 
adion. 75 

VIII. IunRDI ATE attention ſhall be paĩd to the eftabliſh- 
ment of a medical School; and for this purpoſe an Anato- 
mical Theatre, and Botanical Garden, ſhall be provided, 
as ſoon as may be. 

4 fora, not leſs than 681. per ann. ſhall be taken 
from the ſalaries of the ſuppreſſed offices, and ſet apart 


1 for an accumulating fund, to be improved at compound 


intereſt, until its produce ſhall amount to 200l. per ann. 
at which time, 100l. pas ann. may be taken from it, for 

public uſes, as purchiaſing books, inſtruments, &c. the re- 

mainder being left to accumulate as before, until it amount 


| againto 200l. per ann. at whichtime another 100. 1 1 


1 NN be taken from it, and ſo on for eyer. 
X. THz remainder of the falaries of the three offices 


are, hall 2 * to the diſpoſal of the Senatus Aca* 


Y aemicus 
1 5 | 


country; admitting, however, ſuch | 


of both-Colleges ſhall .be kept in [2 


ent of 
funds, ſhall remain in the hands ef thoſe members of each 
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in the preſent plan; ſor as young men from the 
Scotland cannot be ſeat to ſtudy at Edinburgh or Glaſgow, 
for leſs than double the expence of their reſidence — | 

and as they are thereby much farther removed from 
dhe inſpection of their parents and relations, it ſeems due 


from the tale of building 
feſorſhips, ſeems to have been the favourite object. Ac 
cording to this plan, no buildings are to be fold; por N 
three offices are to be ſuppreſſed, and the angmentation f 
ſalaries is only mentioned for the fake of ſubjecting it ta 


N — * —- 


* — 


1 9 SY 
domicts, for "IN uſeful n. as they ſhall think proper; 15 


. 


but no part of it ſhall ever be applied to the 2ugmetitation > 


of any ſalary, if any three Members of the Univerſity * 


diſſent from ſueh application. 
The plan inſerted above is to be conſidered, mal as 


an out. line, to be filled up, corrected, and improved. Such 
as it is, however, it may be compared with that plan, Which 


was received with univerſal approbation, i in 1754, and 
which, but for an accident, had been carried into execution 
at that time; it cannot be doubted but it will be thought 
to deſerve an equal ſhare of public approbation and favour. 
| It has been endeayoured to improve upon the plan of 
1754, and to form that which is now exhibited, on a more 
comprehenſive 'view of what ought to be the objects and 

the functions of a flouriſhing Univerſity. | 
In the plan of 1754, no mention is made of Schools . 
Medicine, or of Law. Theſe are taken for leading objects 
N orth of 


in juſtice to them that they thonld find in this their do- 
meſtic Univerſity, the fame opportunities of cultiva 


thoſe ſciences, either as a profeſſion, or as parts of al 
education, which the' 'Viuverlity of Glaſgow : affords to the 


Youth of the Weſt. | 
In the plan of 1 RAY an augmentation of bares ariſing 
and the ſuppreſſion of eig Pro- 


proper regulations and reſtraint. It is intended, that the 
emoluments of the Profeſſors ſhould ariſe, chiefly from the 
f:cs cf their clafſes, and ſo, bear proportion to the aſſiduity 


In conformity to this idea, all augmentation of ſalaries 
will be confined to thoſe Profeſſors, wh are not allowed, 


ſtudents. 


9 25 plan of 1754 a imncjonie made of any ef. 


—_— 


F 


—— 


they chuſe to exert, and the reputation they may acquire. I 


by the cuſtom of Univerſities, to receive fees from their 


8 


— 


19 955 r 17 is now propoſed, as hi ohly Seen oy * 
N or rather, indiſpenſibly incumbent on us. So- 
'cieties, which have ſubſiſted for two or three centuries, 
ſeem bound in duty to extend 15 22 care to the * 8 


of their ſuceeſſors. 

From theſe endeavours to Improve the plan of 1754, it 
may be hoped, that the preſent plan, after it has been coolly 
examined, will engage the particular approbation of all 


thoſe among the Profeſſors, who gave their concurrence, 


or their active ſupport to the plan of 17544. 


If any uſeful regulations, which entered not into that 
plan, have alſo been overlooked in this, it may be their 
part to ſuggeſt them; and their good oflices, i in this +7 and 


will be very thankfully SRL 
e. July 20. 1 72 70 


nd * 
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KING'S COLLEGE. 


this public notice, that the Taid petition has been framed 


aud circulated without their knowledge, or any communi- 
W cation with them, they being ſtill ignorant of its tenour ; 


that the firſt intimation they had of it, was a very few 
days ago, by the proper and candid inquiry of a nobleman 


| | to whom it had been preſented ; that a ſingle copy of a 


printed plan of the Union, to which they ſuppoſe the pe- 
tition to refer, has been ſtill more lately tranſmitted tothem, 


long after it had been communicated to perſons much leſs 
intereſted in it, a plan which they conceive to be in many 


reſpects improper, impracticable, and attended with a very. 


"imperſed? repreſentation of fact. relating to their conduct; 
that they cannot but conſider this as an attempt to ſurpriſe 
. perſons to whom the petition is preſented, into a ſubſcrip- 
tion, on a repreſentation by-one party, or perhaps under. | 
| . of its * e to * &ntiments of both | 

c 8 1 
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THE Principal and ſix Proſeſſors of the A 8 -Col- 5 
lege of Aberdeen, having learned that a A4 has 
"bil for ſome time handed about, by direction of the 
members of the Mariſchal College, to be ſubſcribed by the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen in this country, for procuring. | 
an Union of theſe ' two Colleges, find it neeeſſary to give 


Aera ww 5 mw. 


Colleges * 


and herkfore thiy * that Noblemen n 


Gentlemen will candidly wait information from botii ſides, 


before they give their names to à project; which 10 e 
affefts the Tg and intereſt of this e a 


Foo 0... he.. 
1 = 4 


MARISCHAL colon 


%-- % 


July 31, 1786) | 


HE Princip 5 We ah a Profeſſors of Mariſchal- 


College are f tobe obliged in this public manner, 


to take notice of an advertiſement publiſhed in the laſt © 


Journal, in the name of ſome: Members of King 


5 Cob: 


lege, with whom they have ever been deſirous to preſerve 5 
the moſt perfect harmony. 


Thoſe Gentlemen complain that an attempt for obta 1. 5 
ing an Union of the two Colleges, has lately been rene we; 


without their knowledge or any communication. with them. 
But can it be reaſonably thought either neceſſary or proper 


perſons who had abſolutely refuſed to have any further 


communication with them on that ſubject, had declared | 
determined oppoſition to it, and who have ſince; . 


their 


for the friends of the Union, to confult about it with thoſe» * 


taken every meaſure in their power to defeat it? Thoſe: 


Een! 


emen had however reaſon to believe, particularly: - : 


the ill ſucceſs of their application to a perfon of high. 


rank, connected with the Mariſchal College, that a mea- 


ſure of ſuch acknowledged utility, and ſo warmly pa- 2 


tronized by the public, was not inſtantly dropt for want 
of their concurrence,” - Unanimity would have been. very 
defirable, but as it is ſcarcely to be expected, that 'all the 
private intereſts and prejudices of individuals, will be: 
voluntarily ſacrificed to the public good; thoſe who are: 

friendly to the Union, while they lament the deluſion of > _ 


their 
every 


brethren, think themſelves: nevertheleſs bound by 


conſideration of duty and character, to purſue the... 9 


moſt proper meaſures for effecting it. 


It is faid to be improper and even nenn Why 5 | 


ten has it been fo frequently agitated ?, Why has it: 
oftener than once 0 theſe thirty years been fo ſtre- 
nuonſly ſupported by the very Gentlemen who now. ſo: 
irenuouſly pole it? And . ee _ . 


to 
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to oppoſe it, if they 8 believe it 8 Does 
any perſon think it neeeſſary to exert himſelf for prevent-, 
ing the execution of what he is convinced can never be 
* executed ? ? But to make them perfectly, eaſy on this head, 
- It is proper to inform them that the immediate object of | 
the petition is not to afk an Union, but that his Majeſty 
Will be pleaſed to appoint. Viſitors, to enquire into the pro- 
pftiety and practicabiliiy of ſuch a ſcheme, and with this vier 
to examine the -preſent ſtate of both Colleges, a meaſure il a 
_aubich ſurely can do no harm to either, whether an Union WM ' 
c 
8 


the conſequence or not. | 
It is farther ſaid, that the printed. Plan was attended | 
: with a very imper fe? repreſentation of fadts relating to their 1 
conduct. A minute detail was not intended. Nothing 
however was advanced that is not true, but many par- 
ticulars werk ſuppreſſed from motives which thoſe preſent Ea 
at the meeting in September laſt, ought rather to reſped 
 thancenfure. | 
Laſtly, in regard to the e charge of endent F 
| vouri ng to obtain ſubſcriptions by ſurprize, or perbaps under. | 
the idea of its being agreeable ta the ſentiments of both Col il f 
Ager; the printed plan, above alluded to, with which the 
application was always accompanied, perfectly refates this | 
accuſation. Nay, many Letters expreſſing the higheſt p 
approbation, which have been received from diſtinguiſhed Wl « 
Noblemen and Gentlenfen in this part of the Kingdom, bs 
clearly demonſtrate that they had not been ſurprized in: pl 
to the meaſure, but Perfoctiy underſtood all the eu th 
ſtances of the caſe. 93 5 1 
But there is nothing that the n iO 222 DA more 1 
= ſincerely regret, than the too warm conduct of their oppo», h 
_— nents. Could they be prevailed-on to treat the ſubject in f 
a diſpaſſionate manner, and impartially to weigh the Wl 6 
numerous arguments in favour of the plan; it might ſtill WM - 
be hoped that they would return to their former ſenti · I fee 
ments, and would cordially join with a very reſpectable, of 
part of their own Society, with all the Members of of 
_— Mariſchal College, and each the public of every rank both WF wi 
in Town and Country, in promoting a meaſure which they, mi 
cannot but be ſenſible, would prove of eſſential ſerv.eto Wl 
the education of Youth, to the kaput of the Unive: far. * 
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Rincip we Ch a es that Six Poets 
of King's College join with him in his advertiſement 
"if yeſterday, without mentioning their names, I find it 


neceſſary for me to declare, that Lam not one of that num- 


ber. I know that neither Profeſſor Roſs nor Dr. Dunbar 
can be included in it. There remain, therefore, juſt thoſe 
Six Profeſſors, molt of whoſe proceedings of late, in Col- 
lege Affairs, it has not been in my power to approve. 

In nothing have I ever differed from them more widely, 
than i in that opinion they have juſt delivered, concerning 


- the Plan of Union ſo lately ſubmitted to the public, _.. 


They ſay, it it improper : to me, it appears highly benefi- 
cial; in moſt of its parts une xceptionable, and far, 
far to be preferred to that comparatively ſelfiſh and Aide. 
ral Plan, which the Principal, with four of his ſix Profe. 


ſors, are Nn to have ſupported N ee 


1755 

Ley gay ſay, it is impraticable ; 7 1 4 hold i it to be very ably 
practicable, if only * the parties having concern will 9 
« afide their confined and intereſted. vie ds, and give Wa 
„to a more general and public good. I quote, wi 
pleaſure, the Pace very pertinent exprefſions in 
the beginning of his Memorial, dated Feb. 5, 1756. 

Theſe are certainly the ouly obſtructions, which == 
prevented the propoſed Union from taking place. Lime 
hath removed thoſe prejudices, and confined views, which 
formerly prevailed; but intereſted views, may, perhaps, 

remain. 

They add, that the plans 15 1 with a very 2 
feet account of their conduct. Agreed: many particular 
of their conduct, relative to the Union both in 1 770, an — 9 


of late, have been omitted; and others ſeem to be touched 
8 4 gentle hand; probably, leſt a more perfect e 


be Sire, to ſome of them, more vexation. | | 
e whole of this advertiſement is calculated 5 conve vey 


irely N each S is not {: the Pro- 
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an me that the two Colleges are, on this occaſion, en- 


feſſors : 
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| © 44 ) „ 
"i $effors of Mariſchal College are, :ndecd, unanimouſly en- 
Sgsged, under the direction of their Chaneelior and Rector, 
m endeavouring to promote this deſired Union. But 


Frincipal Chalmers, the Six Profeſſors, who oppoſe 
it, are a Party av * are not the Univerſity of 


"King's aki | 
272 | WILLIAM ou. 


MEMO THY 


dd Tur "UNIVERSITY. and KING” s COLLEGE « or 
bv ABERDEEN, CONCERNING Outlines of 4 Plan for 
+ Uniting the King's and Mariſchal (Univerſities of Aber. 


* 


THESE Ortliner having been for ſome time printed 
and circulated wh e Members of the Mariſchal 
= College, along with a few, only two, of the other, without 
ny intimation of ſuch a defign to the reſt, the Principal 
- and profeſſors of the King's College find themſelyes under 
| knecelſity of likewiſe addrefling the Public. | 
Ĩnſiauations being oftener than once made in the Outline, 
 Uthatfomeof as/h concarred in, and actively promoted 
Fortner Plans for an 1005 ion of the Colleges, are, therefore, 
in » obliged to forward, or at leaſt not to op. 
_ poſe, the preſent ſcheme ; it is proper to obſerve, that, if 
we ſhould arow our having now ſeen good reaſon, particu 
Kathy from our experience intheſe former attempts, to change 
dur opinion, this change cannot be deemed in any reſped 
dlameable ;—1 hat, in perfect conſiſtence with our former 
conduct, we may totally diſapprove, and, to our utmoſt, 
:- 20 the preſent Plan, becauſe it deviates widely from all 
t were ever before thought of and runs in abſolute con- 
tradition to the principles on which they proceeded ;— 
That we have the jalteſt reaſons for rebiling the method: 
vy whichit has been carried on; That tho? we ſhould admit 
that ſome advantages might proceed from. a praper Union 
of theſe Colleges, yet, ſo far as they are real, they may be 
INT 1 ele ie ans, ad that e, 
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| i Sentinl;f ſo certain, or ſo eee a as to warrant, in | ſpe 
W :1/atio7: of them, the ſubverſion of Foundations and Char- 


ters, which the procuring of them would imply, not to* 
mention the expence and manifold difficulties which muſt 


great uncertainty of ſucceſs in the iſſu. 
In 1494 the village of Old Aberdeen was, at the 4 . 


attend the application for an Union, accompanied with | 


hs, 


| 


of the King, erected, by the Pope's Bull, into an Univer- 


fitas ſludi ne in the common form of Univerſities,” | 


2 with all the privileges competent to any of them. 


ed that village into a City and Univerſity, with all the pri- 


In 
1498, King James IV. in conſequence of that Bull, erect- 


vileges of the univerſities of Paris, St. Andrews, or Glaſgow. _ 
an fir In 1500, Biſhop Elphinſton founded, and amply endow- * 
7 A ed, a College within this Univerſity, which being afterwards . 
mY taken into the King's particular protection, was from that 
time called the King's College: and the foundation was 
completed in 1505.— A Profeſſor of Divinity was foun- 
eine! ded within this Univerſity, by the Synod of Aberdeen, 
ariſchal | in 1619, and- a Profeſſor of Oriental Languages, by King 
without William, 5 in 1698: who were then Members ofthe Univer- 
rincipal ſity, but not of the College; but were incorporated into 
5 under the College, by proper authority, in 1711 and 1916: fo Mi 
| that the College now comprehends the whole members of MM 
utlints the Univerſity, and is therefore called tbe Univerſity. and |} 
omoted W King's College of Aberdeen. It now conſiſts of ten Mem» 
erefore, bers; and they are veſted with the right of Preſentation 
t to op. to eight of their Offices, and to about Fifty Burſaries. in 
that, if Philoſophy and Arts, and with the Management of the 
particu whole Revenue belonging to them: and thus it is a more 
change independent Body, than any other College or Vniveelity i 
reſped in Scotland. : 
former The Mariſchal College was founded by Earl Mariſchal 
utmoſt, W in 1593, and then con ed only of a Principal, with his 
from all W  /amulur,” and three Regents in Arts, to whom was ſoon 
ute con · added a fourth, in place of the famulus; with a revenue 
eded :; only for their ſupport, all tobe preſented by Earl Mariſehal, 
mel bodi and now, fince his forfeiture, by the Crown. Its founda- 
1d admit tion was in the fame year confirmed by act of parliament, 
er Union i b. wi it all the Privileges appertaining to any free Col- 
may de . within this Nn e 


s —_ a Profeſſor of 
* Divinity, 
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_ Divioity, and a Profeſſor of Mathematics, were founded 

"1 on-private donations, under the management and in the 
r preſentation of the Town of Aberdeen. About the begin- 
ag of this century, Earl Mariſchal erected and preſented 

FProfeſſor of Medicine, but without any falary, till 

in 1706 he obtained about 141. ſterl. a ſhare of the Royal 

Bounty then firſt given. A Profeſſorſhip of Oriental 

Languages, in the gift of Sir Alexander Ramſay, has been 

fince added, by a private donation under his manage. 

ment. — | 
"Propoſals have often been ſet on foot for an Union of 

theſe two Colleges; - and from the above ſtate of facts, it 
will appear natural, that che Mariſchal College ſhould al- 
ways be diſpoſed to promote them. - | | | 

That there ſhould be two independent Univerſities, if 11 
both be really Univerſities, ſeated within a mile of each other, | 

did not, moſt certainly, appear abſurd to the FouxbEx or 

THE MARISCHAL COLLEGE, to whoſe intentions ſome regard 

may be thought due by the Members of it ; elſe he would 
nothave founded his College withina mile of an Univerſity 
which had flouriſned near an hundred years, and which 
was unqueſtionably endoaued avith the ampleſi privileges 
of teaching and conferring degrees in all the ſciencer. 

_ That there ſhould be #ao Sets of Profeſſors employed, 
EW avithin a mile of each other, in teaching He ſame Elements of 
HS Philoophy and the Greek Language, can much leſs appear 
= abſurd to any perſon who has ever heard, that in Cam- 
bridge there are „ixteen, and in Oxford twenty-five Colleges 
and Falls, inſtituted for the very ſame courſe of educa- 
tion within the ſame town: and if other brancbes of ſcience 
ot taught in either College, it is owing, in moſt of them, 

much more to the want of ſtudents, diſpoſed to apply to 
| them, than of Profeſſors able and willing to teach them. 

Of the jealouſſes and i/liberal rivalſhips, which are ſaid - 
to have taken place between the two Colleges, we have 
heard very little; and we know not of any inſtance of the 
regulation of the , diſcipline of either being rendered 
impracticable for want of the concurrence of the other, 
nor have we an apprehenſion that ſuch concurrence, when 
neceſſary, can ever be with-held in any proper regula- 

tion. But we know certainly, (five of us, tho? only one 
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mi 17 505 chat theſe were not the a reafors: of his 9 
attempt then made for an Union; but the inſufficiency of 
the livings and funds in both Colleges, joined with che i 
idea that both were not indiſpenſibly neceſſary. | 
For remedying this inſufficiency, a Plan of Union was 
N concerted with the unanimous conſent of both Societies, | 


but not. of otber parties concerned: for it fell to the ground 


before the conſent, or even opinion, with reſpect to par- 
ticulars, of any Patron, either of Offices or Burſaries, | 


except the Town of Aberdeen, had been obtained. | 
In 1770, an union was again projected by ſome mem- 


bers; the general deſign was propoſed to both Colleges, 
and ſo far encouraged, that they imparted it to their re- 


ſpective -chancellors, ſoliciting -their ſupport when a pro- 
per Plan ſhould be concerted, and appointed ſome mem- 


bers of each as a committee for preparing ſuch a Plan; 


but agreed that, till it was prepared and adopted by 4 


joint meeting of the two Colleges, the deſign ſhould, in 
order to prevent alarms from imperfect or miſconceived 
ideas of it, be kept as ſecret as poſſible; a circumſtance | 
which precluded the concurrence of many parties con- 


cerned, and our knowledge of the opinion of competent 
judges without the Societies. The committee held many 


meetings, and made out ſeveral articles of Union to be 
propoſed to a joint meeting of both Colleges: which was 


called early in winter 1771. In it, ſome members of the 
King's College totally diſapproved the articles propoſed. 


At the ſame time, à letter to the Mariſchal College from 


theirChancellor was read; and it appearing to be ananſwer 


to one written by them to his Lordſhip, and that ſeeming-- | 


ly in the name of both Colleges, fault was found with 
their having written without the privity of the other Col- 
lege, on a matter in which both were equally intereſted, 


and it was demanded that their letter ſhould be commu- 
nicated; but this was poſitively refuſed ; and their re- 


fuſal appearing totally inconſiſtent with the openneſs and 


mutual confidence neceſſary to the ſucceſsful proſecution 
of an Union, even thoſe who moſt approved the deſign 


determined to relinquith it at that time. 
THE courſe which has been purſued in bringing for- 
ward the preſent ſcheme can have no tendency to alter 
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mfluence in its favour. | 
—_ * viouſly and at home, a royal viſitation was propoſed. for 
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Font of it than the Outlines have given. The authors 


have ſince ſaid, that a minute detail was not intended, 


5 but certainly it ought to have been a detail calculated to 


explain equally the conduct of both parties. 
It was begun earlier than laſt. ſummer. The preceed- 
ing ſummer an Union had either occurred or been ſuggeſt. 
ed to one Gentleman of the Mariſchal College, and he 
had held ſome converſations on the ſubject with perſons 
of high Tank at London. Some time in the autumn, 
winter, or early ſpring thereafter, this was communicat- 
ed by him to all the members of that College, and to one 


member of the King's. In the beginning of laſt ſummer 


the ſame gentleman went again to. London, and there 
entered into ſchemes for effectuating an Union, and into 
converſations with ſeveral perſons, both about the means 
to be employed for that purpoſe, aud for obtaining their 
In ſome of theſe, if not pre- 


over - ruling ſuch as might diſapprove the ſcheme, and a 
vifiter named. In the mean time Phe deſign had been 
communicated to another member of the King's College, 

' who, as we underſtand, entered warmly: into it; and 


ſuperficially to a third, who did not. On that genile- 


man's return from London, it was imparted to all the 


members of the Mariſchal College, and we have heard, in 


confidence to ſome perſons unconnected witli either Col. 
lege, but not in the remoteſt manner hinted to any one 
of us, tho? there had been many natural opportunities. 
Some time after, a meeting of the Mariſchal College was 
called; they were informed of the ſteps which had been 
taken; and they unanimouſly reſolved, not to mention 


. he ſubje& to any of us, till the annual meeting of both 


Colleges in September. 


the expediency of a proper Union, but ſome of us hinted | 


| But the only member who had 
been then abſent, did, either through ignorance of their 
reſolution, or from his natural openneſs, give one of. us 
information of the deſign, and a candid and pretty full 


account of the ſeveral ſteps which had been taken; but 


this only /eur days before the annual meeting: and on the 
diſcovery of his having done ſo, the matter was mention» 
ed to a few others of King's College. ' + BY 

At the annual meeting ſome, not all of us, allowed 


that 
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ns 7 that it ſeemed to them Wann ads none of us en- 
; tered” into or acknowledged the advantages held forth 


pr by the preſent Plan. On-a deſign of reviving a 1 
Union being mentioned, we deſired to be informed of the 
. ſteps which had been already taken, by the gentlemen 

et. CR had chiefly conducted them; he gave an account 
Ke | of them, but with the o-7i/ion. of ſeveral which had been 
5 before communicated to one of us. When queſtions 
e were put to him concerning thoſe which he had omitted, 
_— to ſome of them he gave anſwers readily enough, to others 
3 ſach as we thought evaſive; when he heſitated about an- 
ee ſwering one of them which appeared to be very material 
8 - for us to know, he was prevented by one of his Colleagues 
3 telling him that he was not obliged to anſwer it: and to 
3 ſome of them we could obtain no anſwer. It was onhy after 

their this that all the members of the King's College who were 
Hua preſent, | declared a poſitive eehte, not ta enter into any 
bor conference on any plan of Union that might now be pro- 
a | poſed. + We were told that nothing had been abſolutely 

been fixed, and that we might enter on a treaty as if nothing 
lege, had been done: this we declared impoſſible, and gave 
bee ſeveral reaſons, of which the outlines take no notice, and | 
11910 a we [till reckon ſolid, and chearfully ſubmit to the | 

| pu TN de = 
: = Being an Univerſity diſtinct from, and independent l | 
Col. the Mariſchal College, and equally, nay more deeply, in- 
ane tereſted in the conſequences of an Union, we had a right | 
. to be informed of any propoſal for that purpoſe, as early 
ae and fully as they, as ſoon as it was made, and before any 
1 ftep was taken in proſecution of it; and this right had 
5 been plainly violated. To agitate i it for ſo many months, 
bold to take ſo many and ſo important ſteps, in concert with 
Lr. one, or at moſt, two, of our Colleagues, but with ſtudied 
ben concealment frꝭm us, did not beſpeak in one party, the open- 
e neſs and candour neceſſary for producing in the other that 
ty full confidence, which alone could render conferences ſubſer- 
3 vient to any good purpoſe. The reſolution to conceal 
* he every thing from every one of us, till the annual meet- 
3 ing, appeared as ſoon as we heard of it, very like a deſign 

\ to take us by ſurpriſe and unprepared. When even at 

"482 | * meeting we could not obtain a full and ſair account 1 
hinted M 2 * | | of 


chat 


— 


g 8 | 1 \ 
of every thing that bad been already done, to have agreed 
to conferences about what ſurtber ſhould: be done; would | 
have been to run headlong into x ſcheme, which we were 
not to be permitted fully to underſtand,  - | 
Againſt one particular ſtep already concerted, an appli- 
cation for a royal viſitation, of the firſt propoſer of which 
they refuſed to inform us, we did indeed peremptorily de- 
. clare; but were ſo far fromwueclining giving an explanation of 
aur reaſons, that we did then aſſign ſeveral reaſons, though 
perhaps not all which might with propriety have been 
aſſigned. We told them without any reſerve, that our 
only Colleague with whom they avowed their having all 
along acted in concert, had been for a conſiderable time 
engaged in a determined oppoſition to moſt of our mea- 
\. fares; that the other with whom they acknowledged ſome 
communication, had in ſome inſtances favoured, and in 
none joined us in reſiſting, his oppoſition; that theſe had 
inſinuated threatenings againſt us of the diſpleaſure of a 
royal viſitation ; (circumſtances: their ignorance of which 
the members of the Mariſchal College then profeſſed and 
| regretted, tho? they have anions Ba concert-aſter they 
know them) that therefore we ſuſpected the motion for a 
* viſitation to have been ſuggeſted or eagerly adopted by 
' theſe, as much for their prĩvate party purpoſes, as for 
promoting an Union; that they were at perſe& liberty 
fairly to repreſent their grievances, and ſolicit a viſitation 
for redreſſing them, and we had no apprehenſion for the 
iTue ; but we could not conſent that under colour of a | 
totally different and public object, they ſhould have an 
opportunity of indirectiy bringing forward their pri- 
vate and groyndleſs complaints; That the Mariſchal 
College could not with propriety intereſt themſelves in the 
internal differences of our ſociety, which required likewiſe 
no extraordinary meaſure for determining them; that 
vwe had no objection to their ſoliciting a viſitation for them - 
ſelves, but knew of no right they had, for any end, to 
propoſe a viſitation of this Univerſity, without not only 
our concurrence, but even our knowledge. With equal 
- decency indeed they might ſolicit a viſitation of the Uni- 
"verſity of Glaſgow ; but an application from one Univer- 


- 1 fity for forcing a viſitation on another, is certainly with- 
Rn" ot a FIBA. | ou 
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out a precedent. We told them that a viſitation: ne- 
ceffarily otcaſioned very conſiderable expence to the Col 
lege viſited, which we did not wiſh our revenue to incur, 
and to which they were not intitled to ſubject it: Me 


declared our opinion, that a viſitation could not be, in 
any point of view, a proper ſtep towards promoting an 
Union; and we remain clear in the ſame opinion. All 


former royal viſitations have been appointed, for trying 


the members of a College according to its foundation and 
ſtatutes, by which they have been always limited, for 
enforcing the obfervance of theſe, for adding new ſtatutes, 
where the neceſſity of them had been previouſly decided by 
a majority of that College, or for correcting internal diſ- 


orders, which could not be corrected by the ordinary 


viſitors, or in the common courſe of Law] but the ob- 
ject of the viſitation now propoſed, is wholly new, totally 


different from all theſe, and contradictory to moſt of 
them; there is no inſinuation of any criminality in us, to 
give a ſhew of countenance to an application for it; its a- 


vowed object is to annul all our preſent foundations and 
ſtatutes, and afterwards to model a new conſtitution of 
one Univerfity from two, as the viſitors ſhall think proper, 
without any law or known rules to limit them; and if any 
members or patrons are diſſatisfied with their plan, to 
compel their acquieſcence, with a high hand, by pure 
authority. In this, we have a greater regard to liberty 
than to concur. This unprecedented meaſure would not, 
after all, bring the deſign one whit nearer, for it could not 
compel patrons and other parties concerned, who are not 
members of either College ſubject to a viſitation; nor 
prevent any perſon intereſted from oppoſing the deſign, 
when brought into parliament.— Which party held the 
molt myſterious conduct, and whether we were not fully 


juſtified in refuſing to concur in carrying forward a a 


ſcheme, which had been begun and carried ſo far in ſuch 
a manner, the public will judge. e 
When it was known that enn members of the King's 


College were decidedly againſt proſecuting the preſent 


plan of union, under the above circumſtances, and only 


v declared for it, it might have been expected that it 
Would have been dropped: For it was the explicit deter- 


4 
| 
1 
| 


: + hal © 83 ) 
mination iche one party, the King's Callexe, not to 


enter into a treaty with the Marſchatß College, the other 
e But as former proceedings led us to ſuſpect, that 


this would not be the caſe, ſome days after the annual 
 Hheetings two of us, in name of the whole, waited vn the 
entleman of the Mariſchal College, who had brought 
rward the ſcheme, converſed coolly and deliberately 
. it, were informed by him that no ſteps had been 
taken ſince the annual meeting, nor any letter to their 
chancellor on that ſubject written or agreed to; and on 
their propoling, that, if ſuch a letter was-reſolved-on; it 


ſhould be communicated'to us, he ſaid that this appeared 
.  Feaſonable to him, but he could not anſwer for the ſociety, 


Next day one of us waited on the Principal, and made the 
_. fame propoſal to him, but he refuſed to communicate to us 
any letter which they might reſolve on writing. On this 
- refuſal he was told, that we found ourſelves at liberty to 


take what ſteps we judged proper for our own defence. | 


The firſt of them (and that from our high reſpect to his 
* Lordſhip, that if he was pleaſed to give us a fair hearing, 


ve might have no need, in a body, to take any other ſtep) 


. was to write a letter to their chancellor, expreſſing our 
ſentiments concerning a matter in which we were fo ma- 
terially mtereſted, and the reaſons of them; to this his 


Lordſhip vouchſafed no anſwer; and they now tell the 


world, that they have been informed of the whole, and 
boaſt of our ill ſucceſs, and one of theſe genlemen 
affirms, that they are acting under: his Lordſhip s direc- 
tion. 


us; without qur knowledge they concerted and publiſh- 
ed their outlines; and ſeveral days after they had been ſend- 
ing them to different parts of the country, a ſingle copy 
for the uſe of us all, dated July 17th, came to the Prin- 
cipal's hand on the 19th. At the ſame time they had 


done what that publication gives no hint of; they had ſent 


about a petition, (of which we have at laſt found means 
to obtain a copy,) from the members of the Mariſchal 
College, with Mr. Ogilvie and Doctor Dunbar of King's 
N to his Majeſty, praying that he will appoint a 


- viſitation of both theſe Univerſities, for the purpoſe of examin- | 
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ad for adjuſting a plan accoriling to which the union m0. . 


be accompliſhed ; and along with it 2 paper of approbations . 


which we have not yet ſeen, to which they ſolicited ſub- i. 


ſcriptions, as if they intended to overpower us with the 
authority of great names, without allowing us a 


hearing, or them any information concerning our reaſons | 


for oppoſing the propoſed plan. Of this we got notice on- 
ly by the candour of a Nobleman, to whom that paper 
was preſented, but who very properly declined ſubſcribing 

it, till he ſhould learn the ſentiments of the members of the 
King's as well as of the Mariſchal College; and on July 


16th wrote to the Principal forthat purpoſe.—The adver- 


tiſement by which we aiked only, that Noblemen and 


Gentlemen would candidly wait information from both ſides,” ©. 


before they give their names to. a project which fo deeply | 
affets the rights and intereſt of this univerſity : and the 


_ advertiſement by which the members of Mariſchal College 


warmly oppoſe this reaſonable requeſt, but without deny. 
ing one fact alledged jin ſupport of it, are both before the 
public, who will judge on which fide moſt - warmth- 


or moſt candour' appears. Our refuſal to co-operate with 


them, theyrepreſent as a ſufficient reaſon for their making 
no communication of their deſigns to us, and yet, not 
very conſiſtently with this, they at length call on us for 
our good offices in ſuggeſting improvements on their Plan- 
But we think that no reaſon can juſtify, either the pro- 
ceedings which occaſioned that refuſal, or their afterwards 
perſiſting in any ſcheme ſo deeply affecting our rights and 
intereſts, which they thought they could not communicate 
to us. At preſent the King's and the Mariſchal Colleges 
are ſeparate and independent ſocieties, and any treaty be- 

tween them as ſuch, ought to be alike voluntary on both 
ſides, and to bepropoſed on ſome terms of equality. The 


former have a large revenue, under their own manage- | 


ment, and an extenſive and valuable Patronage, not only 
of Burſaries, but of Offices : When the latter ſolicit an 
Union, they ſhould have ſomething to offer for a partiei- 
pation in all this; but they have nothing, for their revenue 
is little above one half, and they enjoy no Patronage, 
except of a few ſmall Burſaries. Vet, without ſo much 
as the knowledge of the other ſociety, they have formed and 


Proſecuted a delign of claiming that participation, and of 


forcing. 
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forcingit by the authority of a Viſitation; and, after the | 


known refuſal of that other ſociety, they have laboured, in 


* 


te like concealed manner, on their own partial informa- 
tion, to prejudge the public in their favour, and to procure | 
powerful aſſiſtance in that ſtrong and extraordinary mea - 


ſure lor accompliſhing their purpoſe. This is juſt as if 
one perſon ſhould (becauſe be thinks ſome advantage 
would accrue to the public) inſiſt with his richer neigh- 


bour, that their eſtates ſhould bethrown into one, and equal. 
ly divided between them; and ſhould call his refuſal a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for ſecretly engaging the influence of great 
men, in order to obtain an extraordinary Commiſſion from 


the Crown, for carrying it forcibly into execution. 


IHE reaſons aſſigned in favour of the ſcheme: which 
has been puiſued in ſo extraordinary a manner, fall next | 
to be conſidered. LIT Fn Fe ( 9 TS 

We have the utmoſt reſpe& for perſons of high rank, 


- 


and particularly for thoſe who have been conſulted in 


this matter: but, in perfect conſiſtence with that reſpe&, 
we may obſerve, that their very elevation, their diſtant ! 
relidence, and other circumſtances, may prevent their 
having perfect knowledge of the ſtate of that part of the | 
country with which theſe. Colleges are connected, and of 


the courſe of education which it requires or can admit. The 


private gentry, the clergy, and the richer farmers in the. 


northern parts and the highlands of Scotland, who have 


" themſelves been educatedin one or other of theſeſeminaries, | 


who ſend their children to them, and from whom nearly 
all the ſtudents of both muſt_ always come, are not in- 
competent judges, and have on all occaſions, very general 
Iy diſapproved: of an Union, as to them | difadovantageous, 


and declared that the ſeparation of the Colleges gave a 
defirable choice, between one ſituated in a pleaſant retir· 
. ed village, where they are under the conſtant eye of their 

maſters, and another in the middle of a large trading 


town; and that their vicinity promoted emulation and dili- 


gence in the maſters, and proved a check on raiſing 


the expence of education ſo high as elſewhere, and 


above what the. circumſtances of the country can 


-{ If it be true, that in univerſities aobere the claſſes are mt | 
numerous, young men purſue their ſtudies with great ard. | 
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and diligence, 


number: on the contrary, if this could increaſe a fpirit of 
application in the few who leaſt need a ſpur, it has a plain 

tendency to promote diſſipation, irregularity and idleneſs 

and it makes it impoſſible for the _ 


in the generality: ;- 
maſter to beſtow th ſame, pains'and attention on each, 


which he could do in a ſmaller claſs, and which is peculi-” 3 


arly neceſſary where boys come ſo young to College, that 
without careful and frequent examinations, the beſt lectures 
would be totally uſeleſs. But in thinner claſſes than ever 


are in either College, a ſkilful teacher can never want any _ 

proper means of exciting emulation; and the places 

which have been obtained, many of them by competition, by 
young men educated here, the ſtations which they have been 


found fit to occupy, and the figure which they have made 
in them, demonſtrate how well they had been educated. 


Before a ſtep of ſuch magnitude as the propoſed Union 


be taken for the ſake of ſchools of law and medicine, there 


would need to be a certainty of its anſweringthe purpoſe; 


but we are convinced that there is ſcarcely a chance for it. 

For a ſchool of law there is no neceſſity for an Union: 
in the King's College there always has been a Profeſſor- 
{hip of laws; but for a century paſt, none in that office 


have found the ſmalleſt encouragement for opening a elaſs. 
An attempt at it was made near forty years ago at Aber-' 
deen, by a perſon unqueſtionably well qualified, but wich- 
In Glaſgow, the eſtabliſhment 


of any law elaſs is owing only to the great.exertions of the 


out a ſhadow of ſucceſs. 


preſent Profeſſor and his immediate predeceſſor; it muſt 
ceaſe if ever theſe ſhall be ſlackened, and the office become, 


as formerly, a ſinecure: but ſtill there is there but one 


Profeſſor of laws. 


For giving ſucceſs to a medica) College, i it is not enough _ 
to erect Profeſſorſhips ; and that other circumſtances, no 


leſs indiſpenſible, cannot be hoped for at Aberdeen, both 


experience and reaſon lead us to believe. Our preſent 
Profeſſor of medicine, at his entry, advertiſed for a 
Very lately an attempt to 
introduce the ſtudy of Botany was encouraged by both 
Colleges, but had ſearcely a face of ſucceſs throughout 


claſs, but found no ſtudents. 


one ſeaſon; Several years ago Doctor Gregory, in con- 


junction * e . of firſt rate abilities, 
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medicine, and perſiſted in giving lectures for two ſeſſions, 
but were attended by ſcarce any ſtudents of medicine. 


Tbe high reputation with which Dr. Gregory afterwards. 
taught at Edinburgh i is a demonſtration that his failure 


8 here was owing: to local circumſtances, which muſt be 


expected always to E che ſame effect; - and they are 


pretty obvious. 


At Edinburgh, and even at Glaſgow, the: largeneſß, 


1 — both of the towns und of the 


To 


immediately circumjacent counties, draw. together a great 
number of the moſt eminent Phyſicians. At Aberdeen 


there cannot be ſo great a number, nor conſequently ſo 
ample a choice for four or five medical Profeſſors. The 
ableſt Phyſicians there may be expected to have the moſt 
extenſive and lucrative practice; and a great part of it is 


known to be in very diſtant parts of the country. Tbis 


is abſolutely incompatible with regular attendance on any 
dlaſs, and the large emoluments of his private practice, 


no man will ſacrifioe for a claſs, the fees of which do not 


compenſate them. Such clafſes there are at Edinburgh, 


but ſuch' cannot be reaſonably looked for at Aberdeen; 


and without them the Profe would either teach with 


the aſſiſtanee of ſueli deputies as they could find, or give 
up teaching altogether, and the multiplication of medical | 


3 — — ere 9 the“ multiplication of 


That it eil de abe in the Sethi ines expreſs x 
pen, but bring no prof; though, before the preſent con- 
ſtitutions of two - Univerſities be ſubverted in the con- 
templation of it, ſome proof, or at leaſt ſome experiment 


is neceſſary. Let an experiment be made. It is aſſerted, 


1 wry in . prefent disjoined ſlate of the tauo Colleges, it would 


1 


purpoſe to open ſchools of medicine in either. 


- us 8 aſſertion is not ſupported by a ſingle argument. 
It would anſwer the beſt purpoſe. There are already two 


Profeflors of medicine in theſe Colleges; at Glaſgow 
there were no more, and were the Union to take place, 
they muſt be the only ones for a conſiderable time; let 
theſe open claſſes in conjunction, as the two Profeſſors of 


Divinity have always done: let them have all the aſſiſt 
ance from others which iball. be found neceſſary, as * | 
£ 1 > 65 - | e 
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- College ill not be backward : let them go on as long 


or diſcoveries. | 


che caſe 


e 


= e and in procuring | it, the King's b, 


as 
is requiſite for a fair trial. If it ſucceed not, this will be 
a demonſtration, that the promiſed adyantages of a Medi- 


cal College are all chimerical. If it ſueceed, it will then 
be time enough to think of perpetuating or enlarging it, 


whether by an Union, orby ſome other means by which 


many additional Profeſſorſhips have been formerly erect- 
ed in both theſe, and in other Colleges. The medical 
College even at Edinburgh was begun by ene Profeſſor, in 
conjunction with purely voluntary colleagues; and it was 
only after their experiment had ſignally fucceeded, that it 
vas erected into its preſent form. 
lf their hopes of ſucceſs continue ſo ſanguine as to deem 
no experiment neceſſary, let them leave the — 7 Col- 


lege in poſſeſſion of the offices and privileges which it now 


has, and at liberty to apply. its revenue for ever to the 
purpoſes to which its founder and other donors have ex- 
preſsly appropriated it; and let them take what means 


they think proper for converting the Mariſchal College, 


(which they have diſcovered to be, in its preſent form, un» 
neceſſary) with the revenue belonging to it, into addi- _ 


tional profefſorſhips, conſtituting er College, either 


by itſelf, or in the Univerſity like the new and united Col- | 
leges of St. Andrews. This will produce the very ſame 8 


advantages as their deſired union. It ſhall meet with no 


oppoſition from us; and it will certainly be eaſier to pro- 


cure an alteration of the form of one College, than to 
overturn the conſtitution of bofͤhkck g... 
A Botanical Garden is connected with a Medical 
College, and without this could anſwer no purpoſe of aca- 
demical education, where there are no ſunimer ſtudents. 
The libraries of both Colleges, alike open to all, are al- 
ready valuable, and receiving continual acceſſions hoth 


be improved; and an obſervatory is ſubſervient, not ſa 
much to the academical-courſe, as to general obſcryations 
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' from funds belonging to them, and by donations. Ihe 

King's College has a muſeum handfomely furniſhed, fully 
ſufficient ſor the ſludents, equal perhaps to any inthe king- 
dom, and always encreaſing. The Mariſchal College has 
an obſervatory; by the like means as it was erected, it may 
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By cheſe conſiderations we are convinced that the pro- 
poſed plan of union is neither neceffary, nor would be pro- 
ducdive of the advantages fo liberally afcribed to it. 
Bui is a plan to which we could not think ourſelves 
at liberty to accede for the fake of any advantages. For 
; it runs in abſolute contradiction to our foundation and ſta- | 
= . tutes, which we hold facred, and are bound by our oatlis | 
to maintain, > e Lore ad 
By the foundation of King's College, and by the poſte- 
rior donations, its whole revenue is expreſsly appropriated t 
to the maintenance of the members and burſars therein l 
ſpecified, and the buildings; and to thefe purpoſes only it 1 
has conſtantly been religiouſſy applied. In the plan of |» 
1754 the very fame application was fecured. In that of b 
17% thefe purpoſes” were provided for in the firſt place, 1 
and others Lay in view only after thefe ſhould be ſafficient- 9 
U 
li 
* 
JK 
1 


I anſwered. But the preſent plan pays no regard at all 
to the intention of founder or donors, but in contempt of 
it, perverts a great part of the revenue from the pnrpoits 
fixed by them, to totally different purpoſes; as if ſolemm 
' deeds were of no force, but could be changed at any time, 
according to the preſent and mutable. ideas of one ſer of 
truſtees. Some of the general heads of that plan require 
more particular notice. FFF 
As they have given no defignation of their fifteen Pro- 
feſſors (by the laſt plan there were only to be eleven) they 
have not put ĩt in the power either of the public or of us, 
to form a judgment, whether they are all either neceſſary 
or uſeful; for the reaſons already given, we are convinced 


that ſome of them are neither. 3a 
Me are left in the fame darkneſs, with refpet to the 

' diſtribution of the claſſes 5 but we may perhaps nearly con | 
g Jecture it from what was propoſed in 1770. It was, that 
the clafſes for Medicine, Anatomy, Mathematics, Greek, 
Natural Hiſtory and Natural Philoſophy ſhoulg be unalter- 
"ably fixed within the Mariſchal College. The Principal, 
with the Profeſſors of Divinity, Law, Moral Philoſophy 
and Homanity, were appointed in King's College ; but 
not fixed ; for the two latter were allowed to open their 
*courfes'in the other College; and as the ſcholars of the laſt 
*are the very fame who attend the Greek and Philoſophy 

” claſſes, and the ſcholars of both are ſubje& to the 05 
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dity be kept at a mile's diſtance from them. It is remarkable 


that, by this ſcheme, of all the members founded by Biſhop 


Elphinſton, only the Principal, who teaches no claſs, and 
| = Proſeſſor of Laws, who has never been able. to find a 
| Well as the 


revenue, made a mere e to the Mariſchal. The, 


claſs, are leſt in his College; and all the reſt, as 


members of King's College who. liſtened to this pro- 
poſal in 177, are lurpriſed. that they did not then perceivæ, 
that this was truly to annihilate that College, to leave it 


bat in name, and for the ſake of that name, to ſupport e- 


penſive buildings, which too would be in a great meaſure. 
uſeleſs, They are likewiſe clear, that. to ſeparate into two. 


bodies at a mile's dillance, the members, BE onl of one 
| Vine ris: the proper buſmeſs of which would not TE», 


Aire frequent meetings; 


but of one College, who ought 
A together about. every particular both 15 dilcip P- 
line and management, would be untxampled, hug 155 incon- 
venient, and neceſſarily productive 1 1 action; all which, 
joined to the uſeleſs expencę of bui dings, Oy Ie Ms 
leave this college ſo much as in n 

By che plan of 1770, che , preſent « incumbents wer 
enjoy during their liſe, not. 5 60 what they then had, 
all improvements and. augienbatian, "to ich. they would 
have been entitled, if uo union had. talen . plate - * the Pre 


to meet 


ſent, they are to haue what they at this time enjoy, and are. 
thus cut off from all improvements of the funds belong: 


ing to them. Beſides, molt of us have manſes ànd other 
accommodations annexed to our offices, and others are fur- 


vilued by the College with good houſes at a cheap r rent; 


leaſes. of all which EET not b half. ofthe rent 


houſes fqr. us in Abergeen.,.. 
which we, mult thus ſuſtain, gur Ge a cannot 25 Y 
ſubject us to at their pl af ure, Without our conſent, an 

our conſent they #20 reatonably exp. | 
I is only the King's College, (not one res 5 425 
ſociety ) that has at preſent che patronage of offiees, and the 
management Os its whole xe venue x by. allow 


ng one: 


e Mariſ- 
chal College 17 5 nothing; yet ſuppoſes that e may 
Wee of Fan e it what. Som. 
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he great loſs of! Property | 


theſe pri- 
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penſation they have it in their power to propoſe, we know 
VVV 


1 


Other Patrons will not, perhaps, think their rights 
preſerved entire, by a Vice-patronage of the offices in 
their gift: And no compenſation can be made to them, but 
8 * ſole expence of privileges now peculiar to the King's 
a I , ege; - n | , „ IEC ASSET 455-4, 


- — To the eſtabliſhment of a Medical School immediate 
Attention cannot be paid, nor an Anatomical Theatre and 
Botanical Garden ſn provided, not till vacancies ſhall 

happen ; becauſe all the revenues of both Colleges are 


* 


already appropriated to abſolutely neceſſary purpoſes, for 
which they are not more than ſufficient. CES. 


c 


revenue could not permit thoſe objects to be attained, and 


_ tool. per ann; ſet apart for an accumulating fund, even 


after the Union were completed. According to all the 
ideas. fu ggefterd: on former occaſions, or that can indeed be 
properly ſuggeſted, the preſent ſalaries of the i ſeveral 


offices in King's College, and of the Profeſſorſhip:of Ma- 
thematies in Mariſchal College, muſt continue to be the 


falaries annexed to the ſame offices in the United College. 
Out of ? v4 other ſalaries of the Mariſchal-College, the ad- 
ditional Profeſſorſhips muſt be endowed; and after aſſigning 
them falaries proportioned to the others, and ſetting apart 


100l. per ann. there would. remain from the ſalaries of 


#hree ſuppreſſed offices, for all the great deſigns held forth, 
and for the future arbitrary difpoſal: of the Senatas Aca- 


- demicus, nearly nothing. But if it had been otherwiſe, to 
ulekul purpoſe, for the ſake of accu - 


neglect any preſent 
mulating a large fund, to be applied by remote ſucceſſors, 


to we know riot what uſes, according to their judgment, 
zerhaps their caprice, Shots nowiſe proper, was no part 
is rather contradictory | 


of the intention'of our Founder, but 
to his expreſs injunction. 


Te the azpantage of their ſucceſſors, the Members of 


: X 


King's College have, for more than thirty years paſt, 
_ "extended their care, in à far more proper and effectual 
manner ; by improving the revenue nearly one half, and 


putting it into a continually improvable ſtate, the benefit 
of which their ſucceſſors will reap, and are juſtly entitled 


_ 
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Without encroaching on theſe purpoſes, the ſtate of the - 
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for ever. They indeed had out A future 2 a 4 
to ſuch Proferors as receive po fees] but theyjogly mock- E 
them with the proipect, for it may be for ever denen Yo 
by the humour of any three out of ſixteen, and theſe to 


intereſted in oppoſing it; and thus theſe Profeſſors, a> 5 


mong whom the Principal muſt be numbered, abe 
bereatter reduced 20 as great penury and dliſtreſs, as the 

preſent. members would he in, if confined to the pregite 
—_ of money allotted them by the foundations, While at 


the ſame time the funds deſtined for them could afford 
them an eaiy living, but were perverted to other uſes, for 


none of which they were ever deſtined. - All the other 
Profeſſors are expreſly excluded for ever en any aug- 
mentation, Whatever may be the value of the funds 
now belonging to their offices, or the expence of living, 
and are made dependent on their fees. The natural eon- 
ſzquende wauld be, the raifing- of cheſe dees, to the diſ· 
treſs of the ſtudents; and even this may ſome zi me prove 
inſufficient for their decent ſupport. Salaries ſo High as 


to be alone ſufficient for this, might produce negligence 
in teaching, but of this there is no nik from ſuch aug- 


ermit-: but if the 
ſalaries be-not ſuch as, foethob wi with t e cuſtomary fees, to 


make a decent living, the eifects wall: beas gernicious; well 


qualited perſons will not accept the olßees; ; or they will 
reſign them on the firſt opportunity, us ſeveral of the 
ableit Profeilors in theſe: Colleges have Within à thort time. 
done; or they will continue to teach with tittle ſpirit, 
under the preſſure of poverty and meanneſs. Qur ſuc 


ceſſors have the ſame right to. all future improvements af 


the revenue deſtined for them by their Founders, as we 
have to our preſent ſalaries: and fer us to ſurrender , 
theſe, from them to other uſes, Would be; Were it in pur”. 
power, not. d4jſentere/teineſ7 or liberality,"'bur infuſlice. 
WHEN all theſe things are conſidered, it Will 3 | 
how far the favourers of the Plan have given thoſe to 
hom they have applied, a perfect undentun ling of all the 
circumſtances off the taſe, and how far the oppoſers of it 
have abeighed their ar gumemte, or are actuated by merepaſ 
ion and prej udice. To. call it proper, ſeems to us . 
little; we think it injurious both to us and vor ſueceffors 
ee We e ton y "ou 


Cann) 7 


Fe the Thtarbccence of rights, whichcannot be #>flyadjiſted; 


but from its illegality as being contradictory to our 


Foundation, and from the inſufficiency of the Revenue for 


. the purpoſes deſigned, we are convinced that it is i-practi- 
* cables Its being in ſuch reſpects impracticable, appears 
to us che beſt poſſible reaſon for our not only refuſing tc to 
concur in it, but oppoſing it with all our vigour. 

We are ſorry, that the neceſſary exphcation of our 
ſentiments bas run into fo great à length. 10 hold 
forth ſpecious general ideas of advantages, admits greater 
brevity than is poſſible in examining the ſolidity or expoſ- 
ing the fallacies of ſuch views. We ſubmit them ro the 
Public, with readineſs to explain them farther, to any who 
ſhall candidly deſire it, but with a firm determination to 
enter into no altercations on the ſubject; and we deſire its 


- eounteniance and ſupport, no farther than, on fairly at- 


tending 19ibath:/fides,-our cauſe ſhall be found to ive! it 
* King's e AWE 9 nen een 
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"OBSERVATIONS. 


On A \ Mereorial from the Univerſity and Ning. ele „ 
Ader deen, concerning Outlines of a Plan for . Us; piting the 
. King's and Mariſchal Univerſities of Aberdeen: By the 


. Profeſſors of both Colleges comes in 2 av to 
Promote an Union. 


rr is fearcely worth „ . ++ FO hd 


priety a memorial can be ſaid to come from an, Uni- 
om conſiſting of a Rector and | fourteen other mem- 


bers, when that Memorial has not received the ſanction 


of the Rector's approbation, and has never been produced 
in any meeting regularly called, or where more than fix 
of the members were preſent. We bold it to be the 
Memorial of the 1 with his ſix Profeſſurs, calling 
theryſelves both Fi þ n, e If fberdeon,. ap the 
Ader of. Aber r 

e can have no pleaſure in dwelling [ whatever dene 
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bor the want of confiſtet 


"ot 00 1 „ 
ey, hich Our opponems/ind! ; 
neceſſary” to premiſe to all their diſquiſitions. Tf; BYTE N + | 
They oppoſe the preſent plan of Union; bk run 


in abſolutèe contradiction to the pridciplet on which. former ** 
plans procceded: 'Vhe'principle of the firſt plan, was the 


augmentation of ſalaries, by ſuppreſſing offices, and the 
ſale of buildings. The principle of the ſecond plan, was 


the augmentation of ſalaries, joined with the imp rove- : N 
ment of education: the principle of this laſt plan, is the 9 


improvement of education alone, excluding all augmen- 
tation of falaries,” derived from the e 75 er, | 
or ſale of buildings. 

- Theſe are the differences of principle; $4 and on eue 


of theſe differences of principle, it ſeems, ' nay they avow - | 


it, the Principal of King's College with his adherents, 
ſtrenuouſſy ſupported the firſt; acted for a while am 
biguouſly with regard to the ſecond; whieh'at length they 
abundoned; and have now ent ulis 4 their 
vigour, to oppoſe the laſt,” | BT , 
Frequent reference is made by a of ths Me- 
morial to this ancient and much approved principle, the 
augmentation of ſalaries; and hints, not obſcurely 
couched, are thrown out, that could it any how be re- 
called, unanimity, its former companion, might return. 
A pretty diſtinct, but long account, of the founda- 
tions and progreſſive increaſe of both Colleges follows - 


next, introduced merely for the purpoſe of remarkingy 


that /rom the above late of fas it will appear natural, that 
the Mariſchal College ſhould always be difſþofed to promote 
an Union. The circumſtances on which this inference 
wy be founded, are far from being obvious; they muſt 

be clear-ſighted gentlemen who perceive them, and there» 
fore we may aſk” them to explain, why in- 1 e 


when the augmentation of falaries' was the object, the 
Maſters of King” 


College appeared remarkably more 
eager than tlioſe of Mariſchal College ſeemed to be, un- 
til a certain ſuppoſed diſcovery tobk place. 

; There can be no abſurdity, theſe endemen wink; h | 
two ſets of Profeſſors bein g employed within a mile of 
each other, in teaching the ſame elements of Philoſophy 
and the Greek Language to very thin claſſes, ſince in Cam- 
bridge there are ſixteen Colleges, and in Oxford twenty 
five. But are they fo little acquainted with the Rate of 
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te nn as to ſuppoſe, chat in Cambridge 

there are fixteen-{ats:of Profeilors, and in Oxford twenty - 
five? Let them be informed, that in each of theſe ex- 
tenſive univerſities there are only ſingle Profeſſors of 


Greek, of Mathematics, of Natural. and Moral r 


ſophy, f Astronomy. f Chemiſtry, of Botany, of Ot 
Anatomy, and not more than two of any. «I of 
_ Ijeneget Literature Whatever. 


We their erroneous account of ahe-propoled 
Union in 17%, and the long querulous narrative of what 
bas hitherto taken ꝑlace on the preſent occaſion, reſerving 
the various miſrepreſentations with which it abounds, for 
future examination, if this controverſy muſt be continued: 


But We afk our opponents, What inference they would 


draw. from all the ſacts, were it granted, that they had 
paſſed exactly as related by chem? What apology tor re- 


. — even to conſer, concerning the practicability of 4 


ſcheme, hich they knew was demanded by a reſpectable 
part of the public, which ſome; of themſelves: had re- 


peatedly approved, and which even yet none of them has 


oP ventured ubſohitely to ate 2 What i 18 there in the Mere 


that ought te irritute or 


propoſal of a vi 


— Eroſeſſors — having done their duty with 


their beſt abilities? PR ;of / aalen, to . trults 


: lodgediia their hands? 73-1 


Of what importance Wers be the. e 


: that they ſhauld know by whom à viſitation had been firſt 


mentioned? What if one of their own colleagues had in- 
deed propoſed ĩt? And what harm could enſue, had he in- 
tended in this manner to bring forward his own com- 


Plaints, if, as they aſſert, theſe complaints are groundleſs? 


Theſe ſeven Gentlemen remonſtrate, that their: — 
an Univerſmy have been violated, becauſe they were not 
ãnſarmed, before che public meeting in September, of every 
ſtep that had been taken. What right had they to be in- 


formed of private converſation, and confidential inter- 


courſe; of what paſſed between the members of either 
lociety: and the noblemen to whom they had acceſs? 1s 
it not ſaĩd n their. memorial, that they themſelves agreed 
i heep che plan of 1990 as ſecret as poſſible, from many 
of the parties concerned, in order to prevent alarms from 
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en, of which they had à right to be informed. Was any” | 
deed of any kind executed? Was application made | to k 
any perſon in public office? Was there even a ſingle 


minute entered in the records of the Mariſchal College? 
They aflert, that the iſſue of the public meeting in Sep- 
tember, was an explicit determination of the one party, King's 
College, not to enter into any treaty with the Mariſchat- 
College, the other party. The parties are inaecurately ſtat- 
ed: it was an explicit declaration of the adverſaries of 
Union in King's College, one party, not to enter into 
any treaty with the friends of Union in both Colleges, 
the other party, and in conſequence of this, a" determina- 
tion of the latter, to make application to the public, (of 
whom both are the ſervants and truſtees) for their inter- 
poſition in their on cauſ mme. 
All our actingr, chey complain, have been toncealed'from 
them, and it is true that, after their determination above- 
mentioned, we thought it became us, not tb court any 
farther intercourſe with them for ſome time; and when, 
on occalion of addreſſing the public at large, we thought 


it decent to pay them ſome more particular attention, and* _ 
to requeſt their good offices and aſſiſtance, they have re- 


turned our civility with an ill- founded remarx. 


But to what purpoſe recount all their proceedings? 
We eek in vain to recal them to proper ſemtiments: 
the public, we are aſſured, requires no explanation from 
Us. % VVT N 5 1 
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It may avail more, to beſtow ſome remarks on thoſe in- 


conſiſtent and vague ideas, which they ſeem to entertain, 
of the powers of Royal Viſitors. In one paſſage of their 


memorial, they repreſent theſe powers as confined to verx 


narrow limits, and altogether inadequate to tlie purpoſe 
ot elfecting 
of that viſitation of St. Andrews in 1579, when Buchanan 
acted as one of the Commiſſioners; there they will find, that 
powers were veſted in them to redreſs the ſorm of ſtudy 
| and teaching be ma or fewer'Profeiſors; to join or divide 
"the Faculties, to -annex” every Faculty to fic College 
as fall be found to be maiſt proper, and generally bo 
eſtabliſh - fic order in that Univerſity, as fall maiſt 


tend to the glory of God, profit of the comm un; bath : 
and gude upbringing of che youth in ſciences ' needful, 
EE: „ „ 
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an Union. But let them conſult the records 


LY 


. I 4 
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een) 3 
Colleges and haill Univerſity, or any thing contained 
* therein,” nowithſtand ing 1G | 
Let them recolle& what powers have been exerciſed by Ml ' 
Royal Viſitors in theſe Univerſities. By what proper au- 

_ thority. were the Profeſſors. of Divinity. and Oriental 

Languages ſuperadded to their.own. College? Was it not 
. the.authority-,of Viſttors? By what authority have the 6 
© Profjefiors of Canon Law and of Muſic been ſuppreſſed? , 
Was it not by Viſitors? Or have they done this by their ; 
on authority; and ſhall not Viſitors have power to make * 
more important changes? They ſuppoſe, that Viſitors \ 
have power only to eſtabliſh ſuch ſtatutes as have been , 
viouſly agreed to by majorities. - But they may be Il * 
aſſured, that Viſitors need pay no regard to majorities, . 

and axe not cu,] d to. doo : that one of the molt MW 
frequent objects of viſitations is to over · rule, and break 8 
the force af majorities eſtabliſned by cabal: and the laſt f 
N 


vjſitation held in Scotland, in the year 1727, was parti 
cularly Snares de for that very purpoſe. | Were ſuch vifi- 
| rations more frequent, they would prevent certain miſtakes MW. 
iz which Gentlemen are apt to fall by which they are © 
led to ſpeak af the endowments. of a College, as of their 
_ fomilyreſate,; (page öth) and ef the patronage anne red 
3 _=_ as of property, to be uſed lite money in their 
I Piet; EN | | a e neee e 
On other occaſions, our opponents expreſs a certain 
dread, of hat they call the agſporic and arbitrary powers 
of viſtors, together with an; inſtant apprehenſion of ſuffer- | 
ing injuſtice from cheir interference in the preſent cafe; 
for they accuſe us of endeavouring to force an Union by the 

8 . authority of viſttorse +1 or i} * I "ys 2 
We, for our part, entertain no apprehenſions of any 
ho may be inveſted with the Royal commiſſion. We 
mean not to call down on others, and we do not fear to 
meet with ought that may be accounted the ſmalleſt grier- 
ances or unkind uſage. Yet will we freely acknowledge, 
that this application for a viſitation has not been a matter 
i choice, We wiſhed to attain the end in view, by ſome 
leis troubleſome means ; but fince our opponents have re- 
bulocd all treaty, and even lately have, rejected (with les WF far 
ktkeſpect 20 cheſe gentlemen chan became them) a prppaſs Pla 
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have felt ourſelves urged by conſiderations of duty, not 


to omit the laſt expedient i in our power, for accompliſh-_- "FP 


2 


ing o deſirable an end. In this proceeding we have the 


ſatisfaction to know, that our conduct meets with appro- | 


bation from the intelligent public, . 

In the ſecond part of their Wemortat: onr opponents 
are pleaſed to undervalue all thoſe advantages which we 
were led to expect, from the propoſed Union. Of the 
Medical School in particular, they affirm that it has not even 
a chance for ſuccefs. To this very dogmatic: prediction, 
we oppoſe the confident hopes, and earneſt wiſhes of all 
who are acquainted: with this city, and more eſpecially of 


thoſe who, are molt, nearly intereſted, and beſt qualified to bl 
Judge. 5 


Br. Gregory and Dr. D. skene thought chat ir a rl 
good chance of gs about thirty years 
private attempt, men of their abilities, failed, it {ſerv 
only to ſhow, in a 1 5 5 light, that the ſyſtematic 200 
permanent ciablifhment of claſſes, in an united Univer- 
fity, is requiſite to enſure ſuccefs for this or any f 


ſeheme of improvement. 3 


Doubtleſs it would be in vain to open ſuch claſtes in 


either of the Colleges, in their disjoined ſtate, while tlie 
My pa of each are accuſtomed to Confider themſelves as 


a ſeparate ſtock ; while the point of honour keeps them 
from leaving that College in which they happen to be en- 
tered ; and from attending any claſſes, that are opened in 
the other ; this would be accounted academical deſertion, 
and very rarely is it known to take place. 

Our opponents affirm in like manner, that a ſchool of 


ago. If that 


Law can never ſucceed: But if à ſingle Profeſſor has been 


able to eſtabliſh a flouriſhing ſchool at Glaſgow, may not 
two command at leaſt 455 
mote from Wanted ſurrounded by a country, in which 
ſo Bas a number o 
feſſion; and ſo many gentlemen of moderate fortunes, wiſh 
to give the moſt complete education to their lee at 112 
ſmalleſt expence? 

One real objection to the propoſed Union our adver- 


| faries have indeed brought forward, and have induſtriouſly | 
ed it again and W W JT. We 2 the 
| : ger 


ſucceſs in this city, more re- 


young men are educated to that pro- 
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r er tha fees in the United Univerlity may be rid | 
Men i 8 
ES e the Outlines of our We were prepared for the 
public, this objection was not overlooked ; and the means | 
dk removing it, v occurred: : but fully conſcious | 
of the beſt intentions, and well aſſured of a candid inter. 
n we thought it unneceffary, to load that ſhort 
etch, with any account of the only ohjection, which the 
induſtry of our ſagacious opponents has been able to dif. 
cover. We now beg leave to obſerve, that to prevent 
ſuch abuſes, will naturally become one object of the atten. 
| tion of viſitors ; ; and this ſurely falls within their power; 
nor 8 ä with a limple propoſal to be laid 
— re em. | | 
All other fees arc . Vegulated by thoſe which the Kari 
are obliged to pay: And the fees of Burſars may be re- 
gulated for all future time, by that proportion which they 
now bear to the average price of grain, as aſcertained by 
the Fiars. - If this ſeems not ſufficient, we ſhall thank 
tleman for the candid ſuggeſtion of a better rule. 
by is infinuated, that thoſe perſons of high rank, WO 

93 the intended Union, may not be the moſt com- 

. _ petentjudges of academical concerns. The private Gentry, 
the Clergy, the richer Farmers, {to all of whom we con- 
eeive the propoſal i is not unacceptable) are, perhaps, more 

| competent judges of the details of Education, the aſſiduity 


A. Profeſſors, and the treatment which ſtudents receive; 


but in a queſtion relative to the conſtitution of Univerſities, 
and the Plan on which they ought to be modelled anew, 
api of elevated rank, and various knowledge, who 
public ſtations, and are acquainted with Univerſities 


LS 


1 - In other countries as well as this, may be preſumed to be 


better qualified to determine what opportunities of pur- 

ſuing uſeful ſtudies, ſhould be provided for the youth of 

an extenſive coun In Scotland, the dk., of the 

the College of Tuſtice Mil be accontred molt unexception- - 

able judges of fuch queſtions : and it happens, that ſome 

- Members of chat honourable Court, whoſe learning and 
public ſpirit are well known, who have received their 
education at theſe Univerſities, and are well acquainted 


nn x King's 8 College, having added as Council and 
8 N Arbitratos 


n 
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public importanee.* 
that theſe continue Gil thaw enn oF 
the ob; jections ſtated in their memorial ariſe 


„ 6 49 I 
i in the diſputes 

their explicit approbation of the propoſed Union. We 
conceive, that the opinion of fach men will be accounted: 
a very ſtrong teſtimony in its favour, and may tend 
to remove any doubts from the minds of thoſe, who know 


. themſelves to be leſs informed of the circamftances, A 
| leſs qualified to decide on the queſtion; © 


In no part of this long Memorial have 3 
renounced their former opinions concerning the — 
expediency, of uniting the Colleges: We obſerve it with 
pleaſure, for their fakes as well as our own, ſlattering our. 
ſelves that they continue ſtill as heretofore perſuadedz 

That an Union of the two Colleges; if it dan bear- 
compliſhed upon à reaſonable plan, might be of great con- 
ſequence to education, i in this part of the kingdom 

That it is the moſt effectual method to nene in- 
conveniencies which attend the preſent ſtate of theſe Ool- 


leges, and to Fe for a neee hues ol edu. 
cation.“ 


And tat they think * fmall accidental Aenne ele 

too trilling, to be once mentioned in a matter f uch 
4" 14 > 

Believin 

pd that 

rom ſome aſlaken apprehenſion of the plan ve have pro- 
dec we think it not improper, to beſtawe ſome pains in 
removi 
what may. be candidly repreſented. - 

It was by no means intended, to overturn, .o pervert, 
H ſolemn a deed as the foundation. of King's 


although we think, that While the intentions of che be. A 
Ka founder are obſerved, great changes, and im- 
provements, may be made as in former times, by pro: 


authority. But that Union whoſe object is the improvement 
of education, may 15 accompliſhed, with far leſs 
appearance of change, or „than muſt have at- 
tended the Union of 10 54. " wha ſole. object Was the! 
augmentation of 4 — Ay with leſs incroachment on 


the real intentions of the founder than it is ſuppeſed may 
have taken place on various occaſions, for different ends. 


If, in conſequence of a- proper diſtributiah f t 1 
in the united VIA. ＋ 8 N 
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1 os the preſent RS RY ſhould become unne- 
ceffary, would it be any violation of that foundation, to 
aſſign their revenues to # common ſtock for public uſes, in 
Which the Members on the foundation of King's College 
ſhould always have a proportional intereſt? Would not this 
intereſt compenſate them for the Patronage of the ſuppreſ- 
ſed offices ? Or ſhould they, according to the idea the Me. 
morial gives of their pertinacity, in ſuch tranſaQions, in. 
ſiſt for ſome farther compenſation, would it be altogether 
-- impoſſible to gratify them? Are there not preeedentꝭ in 
that College of offices thus ſunk, and their ſalaries applied 
to no public fund or uſe, but to the ſole 2 of 
the ſubſiſting ſalaries? 
It was by no means intended, that any perſon ſhould 
be depriyed of any improvement of his ſalary, or other 
advantage he might reaſonably claim or expect, any 
more than of what he actually poſſeſſes. Why ſhould our 
opponents ſtill forget, that theſe outlines were preſented 
merely as ſuch, to be filled up, corrected. and improved? 
It was by no means intended, that any member ſhould 
. be deprived of his Houſe, or Manſe, or obliged to quit - 
his preſent reſidenee, to undertake any new charge elſe- | 

| where; but that, whatever may be required of his ſuc- - 
ceſſor, the preſent incumbent ſhall be at liberty to reſide 
and teach where he pleaſes. | 

|. There will be no occaſion for Vice-Patroriages, if the 

l number of offices is kept up to ſixteen; and the only Pa- 
tron to whom this inſinuation is addreſſed by our op- 
has declared ſo warmly in ſavour of an Union, 

and perceives ſo clearly the neceſſity of a Viſitation for 
effecting it, that from him we may expect much aſſiſtance 
in our endeavours; - ſo far are we from dreading any ob- 
—— in conſequence of their ſuggeſtions. 

It was by no means intended to preclude the augmen- 
c tation of any ſalary, by the progreſſive improvement of 
maoſe funds from which it now ariſes. We intended only to 
= preclude the augmentation of ſalaries, ariſing from the ſup · 
13 offices, or ſale of buildings. The firſt appears 
to us a gioſs miſapplication, and the ſecond nearly allied 
to ſaeri ege. We regard with veneration, thoſe edifices, 
|. which our Founders have ſeen with their own eyes, while 
ee 1 5 the e which 3 _owe affixed car I 
6 armorial 
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erpetual monuments of their munificence. a 


It is not ealy for us to believe that our opponents could” 
' miſtake our meaning in reſpect of augmentations 3 ; it is 


more probable that they choſe to miſtake it, that they might 
reiterate and inſiſt on the danger of increafing fees; and 
herein their controverſial {kill appears to great advantage, 

By inſiſting on this topic, they give occaſian to remark 


a wide difference of opinion between us, as to the motives 


by which Profeſſors, may be excited to exęrt their abili - 
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armoriat da and which they have deſtined? to NY — 


ties. We hold, that the opportunity of aſſembling nume-- | 


rous claſſes of ſtudents, i is the proper incentive, and for this, 
among other reaſons, we deſire to ſee an Union effected. 


They profeſs, dwelling on the ſubject, that ample ſalaries 


are indiſpenſibly requiſite, and that little rivalſhips may 


prove an uſeful ſtimulus. What difference of ſentiment may f 
have led us reſpectively to theſe different concluſions, it is noett 


worth while to enquire; which of them the liberal minded 


public will rather approve, admits not, as we conceive, of 
any doubt. If, neither the honourable ſenſe.of duty, nor love 
of the ſcience which he cultivates, nor the pleaſure of im- 
parting that ſcience to attentive youth, may rouſe a Pro- 


feſſor to the beſt exertion of his abilities, it-is not likely, 
that his exertions can be of much value: to the public ; it 
is too probable, that his emulation of others may degene- 
rate into iH iberal jealouſy,and lead to unworthy arts. How 
much, or how little, our. opponents may have heard of 


theſe, we know not: Others certainly have che mare 4 


than they can recollect with pleaſure. 


We know that in the thinneſt clailes, 0 may * be. 
employed to excite the. application of ſtudents. But - it 
ſeems to us a great advantage attending numerous claſſes 4 
of young men, that the ingenious and dilligent forming a 


more conſiderable body, their example diffuſes a more 


powerful influence, emulation becomes leſs requiſite, and 
whatever ariſes, muſt be the emulation of numbers, not 


the rivalſhip of individuals, or a few. 


And however well young men may be taught 25 cheſs | 
ſeminaries, i in thin claſſęs, not exceeding thirty or twenty⸗ 
five, our opponents will not preſume to ſay that they are 


not . well e at . an Gods 
in 


4 
* oo 7 . . 
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I 1 = comaining three or- four times 


Y that number. 
Phe — thatiwechave not ſpecified the fifteen 1 
| 3 Profeſſors, nor fixed any diſtribution of the Claſſes. 

Out of deference to the Public, and even to them, we | 
—hzre- forborn..” Inthisand other ſuch particulars we looked 
For their offices, and eontented ourſelves with juſt 
naming chat number which appeared to us ſufficient. 
To them this number ſeems too large; for they chuſe to 
remind us (as claĩming a preference) trat eleven Was the 
number they had agreed to, on a former occaſion. . We, 
on the other hand, are more inclined to enlarge it to fix- | 
teen, and would embrace with pleaſure the ſuggeſtion 
lately received, of a Profeſſor of Agriculture, or Rural 
Occonomy. Such a chair has been eſtabliſhed in ſome 
foreign Univerſities, particularly in Gottingen, and i: 
now very warmly recommended to thoſe of England 
by an eminent Frelate, himſelf formerly a diſtingu e Pro- 
feſſor in more than one ſcience. | 
As to the diſtribution of elaſſes, it ſeemed pings to 
fuggeſt che general rule of convenience; and the intereſts | 
of education. We had entered into no detail, nor did we 
,Fecolle& the diſtribution of claſſes in 1770, until lately 
wei found'it in a Memorial relative to that Union, drawn | 
up by one of the gentlemen now in oppoſition, with his 


aua clearneſs, and ſuch {blidiry of ſenſe, that the reaſons WM |; 

| foriuniving the Colleges as there exhibited, appear to us 
| © frfficient to convert moſt of his preſent aſſociates, if they 
at our requeſt, will de pleaſed to peruſe them. The . 
Kheme of diſtrwution contained in that Memorial is dif- 
rent from what” our opponents have choſen to produce, F 
and i no/degrecliable to thoſe frivolous objections which . 
they hayeiendeavonred to faſten vn it . 8 4 
Our opponents have remarked, that an Anatomical | 
Theatre and a Botanical Garden cannot be immediatciy | 5 
eſtabliſhed : and it is true, that ſome time will be neceſ- WM © 

* fary, before the Univerſity funds can afford the expence 9 

- of either. But if our views and endeavours ſhall appear 10 

| 6 Geier any. public id, we entertain no viſionarf 5 
WES. e Remes and: Propoſals by Me. Gordon, No: 3. of tin 5 


hope 4 
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3 of 8 in hs. mean time what mar be 
requiſite. Pk 
The Principal, and his aſſociates ( EH not all XA "1 
them) are diſpoſed to treat with ſarcamſ, the idea of an 
accumulating fund. We adhere however to that plan 
wich increaling attachment, well aſſured of public appro- 
bation. EY 3 
And what reaſon have our © Aer £ to ſuppole, that E 
our ſucceſſors will at any time be leſs judicious in their 
management, more liable to caprice, or more tainted with 
an illiberal averſion to the intereſts of literature, than 
the preſent ſet of incumbents, i in both ſocieties, collectively 
taken? Or have they any reaſon to think that their own 
places may be hereafter filled, by men leſs inelined to the 
diſmtereſted and liberal expenditure of public money, than 
themſelves? Ur are they conſcious, that had ſuch a f und 
been eſtabliſhed a century ago, they would have been. 
tempted by its ample produce to peculation and abuſe + 
Such foreſight, or ſuch conſciouſnels, are the only reaſons. 
ve can ſuppoſe, for refuſing to ſpare a ſmall pittance of _ } 
our preſent income, for the ſake of ſecuring very ample 
emoluments to the ſociety i in future times. C 
It is in vain, that they endeavour ſtill to repreſent this 
difference of opinion, as a conteſt between the twp ſocieties. 
They are not the King's Colle 7 : They are only ſeven 
members of fifteen. Two of the other members, have 
joined with the whole body of the Mariſchal College for. 
procuring an Union. The remaining fix have not joined 
with the, Principal, and thò we have not urged any of 
them to take a ſhare in the active meaſures we purſue, . yet- 
we are aſſured, that feveral, perhaps all. of them, deſire 
much to ſee an Union accomplithed, and perceive no ob- 
jection to the outlines we have propoſed. To one of 
theſe gentlemen we are indebted for ſuggeſting that pro- 
poſal of arbitration, which our pen, Wien | 
rejected, ; ; 
Let it be taken for granted, however, that the Mari 
chal College is oppoſed to King's College, and has 
ſolicited Pl Be Viſitation of both. Is not his Maj yelty the 
Patron of both ſocieties,, and Chancellor of King s Col- 
lege? Will Vifitors be appointed without good cauſe ? | 
Will they, when appointed, proceed with 2 high hand, from _ | 
gore * and 2 law, to harraſs individuals, 79 


— u 


"my. 


aan iundefiins n Aaruter, contrary to "PEP or ale 3 
iy? 1s it decent to expreſs ſuch apprehenſions? Or is it a 
bVeceming application of the money of either ſociety, io 

employ it in conſulting lawyers, and feeing agents, to op- 


|  pyſe-the axerciſe of that eſtabliſhed and ſalutary branch 
e Royal Frerogative? 


But they have tao great a regard for llerty to acquieſce.. | 


In zeal forliberty, and a true comprehenſion: of its in- 


 tereſts, Buchanan was at leaſt equal to any modern Pro- 
feſſor. Yet he, in che reformation of St. Andrew's, re- 


commends Quadriennial Viſitations by the Crown; nor 
| will ir de thought that, in the preſent age, periodical 
Vifnations, at longer intervals, would prove detrimental 
Fo any public intereſt. | 


Ought it indeed to be ſuppoſed, that in theſe 7" 


and under the preſent reign; any but the beſt conſequences 


can ariſe, from the attention, or interpoſition of tbe 


L Sovereign in academical affairs? Will it occafion any injury 
do individuals? Is it not likely that the intereſts of learning: 


will be promoted? May it not produce ſome new manifeſ- 


rations of Royal Bounty, if the ſtate of theſe ſocieties be 


found to require it? And ſhould the Principal of King? 8 ; 


College, with' his adherents, proceed according to the 


Tt of à reſolution entered in their records, to employ 


| for reſiſting a Viſitation, will not that be acting 

1 aſs as" the old Lady, ſomewhat diſordered in mind, 
who ſent for her attorney and feed him,. to keep the phy- 

- Keian from entering her houſe? 

„II the concluſion of their Memorial, they” declare a 
| fixed purpoſe, of avoiding all-Utercation on the ſubject. 


Had they formed this prudent reſolution ſome weeks ago, 


we ſhould have been ſpared the taſk of refuting their ad- 
vertiſement, i in all the newſpapers of this country. 


Equally defirous to avoid altercation, we profeſs he | 
mmoſt readineſs to explain our ſentiments ani views | 
do the public. We thank that public for much favourable. 


attention, and ſupport. The eauſe which we maintain 


3s their eauſe; and ſeems to be underſtood to be ſo. Ia 


the face of. this declared © oppo poſition, we proceed with 
Food hopes of ſucceſs, wiſhing {till to profit by every: 


ſupgeſtion of improvement in our 0 which the friends 
be Oe to com- 


_ of Interature and good FOG 
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Once more, we intreat our opponents to return to cho N 
fentiments which did them honour in former years; t 15 


conſider the ſubject coolly, as a public: intereſt, as oon 
netted with the. advancement of learning, which we tes): 
heve they {till love as that in which the Country in 

general, and the whole North of Scotland, has a n 25 
tereſt than any Society or Town,“ and when they are 


diſpoſed fo to conſider it, they may beaffyred, that © What TR 


ever our reeollection may ſuggeſt, we ſhall be ready to 
have concert with them”? even with any of them, for the: | 
good purpoſe of effeting ſo defirable an end. 3 

[The paſſages marked with inverted commas are c copict® 
from original | papers written by ſome of the gentlemen in p. 
pofition, which are now in our Fal i ny and may perbaps * A 


ere JR 1 FRAY ; . 


1 N F 0 R M A T 1 0 *. 
e the Priacipal and Profeffire of the Ih edle, and | 


9 8 Ni, College of Aberdeen. | 8 


E readily leave the public to form its own TY 2 
ment of the 0/ervations on our memorial, pub- 
bhed by the gentlemen of the Mariſchal College, with the“? 
two in King's who join them in ſupporting an Union; fo# 
far as reſpects either the temper with which they are witten 
or the force of the arguments employed in them. But by 
our promiſe to explain, we think ourſelves obliged, ever 
without its being deſired, to give information concerning: 
ſome things, heid forth by theſe gentlemen as facts, the 


real ſtate of which the nne cannot * W Io 


have acceſs to know. 

We neither are ignorant of the Glitter uf the. uni- 
verſities of Oxford and Cambridge, nor have miſfepre - 
ſented it in our memorial. All the Colleges and Halls 
in theſe univerfities ate inſtĩtuted for he very 5 ae c 


& edncatior; and that courſe is carried on in them av 


much ſeparately as in the two Colleges of Aberdeen ee 
College having © within its own walls lectures, diſputa- 
8 3 and all profeſiions in the liberal arts and: foientes - 


read and taught, in ſo 19 85 chat 58 ſeem ſo many com- 
| | t Pete 3 
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«plete Univerſities, and are not inferior to ſome in our 
neighbouring | countries .“ The perſons indeed who 


* —carry- it on are termed Fellows and Tutors, not Projeſ- 


fore: but they correſpond preciſely to thoſe who are cal. 
led Profefors here and though the members of both theſe 
Colleges be now beſt known by this deſignation, yet it oc- 


Z . curs not ſo much as once in the Foundation of either Col- 
lege: in that of King's, the members are deſigned either 
in general Doctor, and Maſters, or in relation to their 


places and faculties, Principalit, Canoniſta, Civiliſta, Medi. 


cut, Subprinci palit, Grammaticus, by a &c. and in that 


of the Mariſchal Gymnafarc ba, 


receptores, Regentes, 


Magiftri. There is therefore no ground, even in name, to 


compare them with thofe who are termed Profe/ors in the 


' Engliſh Univerſities, whoſe province is totally different. 


'Theſe are all of much latter erection than many of the 
Colleges; they do not, as rofeſſors, belong to any parti- 


_ cular College, but to the Univerſity at large ;- their buſi- 
neſs is to give a numder of Public Lectures, fixed by their 


ſeveral Founders, not in any College, but in the public 


* Schools of the Univerſit ; and theſe lectures the ſcholars 


of all the Colleges, of certain deſcriptions, are by the ſta- 


fact given by mot of them. But by the Fe/lowrs of each 
College, the courſe of education was carried on, ſeparate- 
ly, for centuries betore there was any of the places now 
called profeſſorſhips, in either Univerſity ; and by them 


_it ſtill continues to be carried on in the ſame manner. 


If the Gentlemen who favour the Union had been 
pleaſed to make enquiry before they publiſhed their 06+ 


fervations, they would have learned that the proper aut/o- * 
rity, by which the Profeſſors of Oriental Languages and 


Divinity were incorporated into the King's College, was 


not that of Viftation: but legal ſentences, of the. Court of 


$e/fon, pronounced in Proceſſes of Declarator, raiſed firſt 
in favour of Mr. George Gordon, and afterwards on his 
ſucceſs by Mr. David Anderſon; and finding that; by the 
Royal Charters of King William and of King Charles I. 


they had a right to be ſo incorporated. This being the 
caſe, upon record in the Minutes of King's College, and 
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tutes obliged: to attend; though no lectures are now in 


1 , 
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no doubt like wiſe in the Books of Couneil and Seffiom, It 


can afford ind argument for the unlimited power of A 


ftation, which theſe gentlemen are fo anxious to eſtabliſh. 
If they had conſulted, with ſufficient care, the records 
of the Viſttation of St.-Andrew's in 1579, they would 
have found it as little to their purpoſe : for it was not 4 
Royal; but a Parliamentary Viſitation.— Theſe two are to- 


- - — 


rally different. Parliamentary Viſitors derive their Auto: 


rity from an act of the whole Legiſlature, and may be in- 
veſted with whatever powers the Legiſlature can confer 


upon them. In the Parliament which met July 25115782 | 
there was paſſed an act, appointing a Viſitation of Uni- 


verlities and Colleges; and under the authority of that 


law, Buchanan and his affociates acted in viſiting St. 


Andrew's in 1579, and made reformations in it, which 


were ratified inthe Parliament which met October 20, 1579. 
The occaſion of this Viſitation. was likewiſe great and ex. 
traordinary. The Univerſities had been erected in the 
times of Popery, and their Foundations were frame 
in conformity to that religion. But the reformation hav- 
ing been noweſtabliſhed, many things in theſe Foundations 
became improper and impracticable; and therefore the 

Parliament empowered ſeveral great or learned men, ta 
viſit the Univerſities, and to make ſuch alterations in their _ 
Foundations, asthe change of religion rendered neceſſarr. 
Thus empowered, they did viſit them, and framed'new. 2 
Foundations and Statutes, which were afterwards ratified 
by Acts of Parliament.—On the contrary, a Rey Vi. 
tation is appointed by the King alone, by virtue of his Pre- 

. Togative ; and, without enquiring into the precife extent 2: 
of Prerogative in this matter, we may certainly hold it 
clear, that it cannot beſtow any powers on Viſitors 
to do what is contrary to eſtabliſhed laws; and that 2ul 


Foundations, repeatedly confirmed by Acts of Parliament, © ⁵⁶ 


mult be, till they be by Parliament annulled, eonſidered a 
eltabliſhed laws. . 1 * OWE BO» i SIN 
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Information +, our opponents were in haſte to pub- 


niverlities, we leaveto recommend 


Itſelf. The other two points, we find it neceſſary to take 


* ſome notice of. 


ſervations, in the form indeed of an interrogation, but ex- 


preily as one inſtance, and the firſt, of what powers have. 


been exerciſed by Royal Viſitors in theſe Univerſities, and ſo 


expreſly as an affirmation of that fact, that no addreſs can 
explain it away into another meaning. Vet after this, 


\ theſe Gentlemen, in their Remarks, affect to have aſked 
for information on this pi res It was doubtleſs their 


duty to have got certain information, before they impoſed 
it on the public as a fact: but from us they have, in the 
preſent circumſtances, no title to demand information 


either in a private or public manner. They, notwith- 


ſtanding, now again enquire whether the Royal Charters, 


which gave theſe Members a right to be incorporated, 


were not iſſued in conſequence of the reports of Viſitors? 


If they mean to intimate that they were, they will again 


deceive the public; for neither King Charles's Charter in 
1642, (not 1619, which happens to be ſix years before 
he began to reign) nor King William's in 1698, have 
the remoteſt reference to any report of Royal Viſitors, of 


whom there was indeed no appointment, at leaſt during 


the latter reign. 


In order to ſhew, that the Viſitation of St. Andrew's. 
in 1579, was not parliamentary, they quote an act of the 


Lords of ſecret council, appointing it. But that act reſts 


\.” wholly on the authority of the fact of parliam ent 1578, to 
which we referred ; for this appoints the perſons named 
in it, for reforming what tended to ſuperſtition, idolatry, 


and papiſtry, t report their proceedings to the Kingis grace 


and counſal, the firſt day of Fanuary next to cum, and to.that 


— 


Hect, that they may tak furthyr order thereuntill, gif need 


97 Aberdeen Journal Sept 4, 1786. 
Ibid. Sept 1 f, 18. „ 
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Remarks upon it +. The weight of what they reply 
concerning the Engliſh 


= t it was the authority of a Royal Viſitation, which | 

incorporated the Profeflors of Divinity and Oriental Lan- 
; guages into che King's College, was brought forth in the 
85 
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1% And the act of parliament 15795 enti 
cation of the Reformation of the Univerſity , St. Andreum, 
expreſly refers, in the preamble, to that former law, as 
authorizing the Viſitation of that Univerſity *. It is not 
therefore material, what alterations in the form of the 
Univerſity were then made: but they were not ſo great as 
thoſe which are now propoſed ; in particular, three diſtinct 
Colleges were retained in that Univerſity, #wo of them, 
within a few paces of one another, for teaching the ſame 
elements of Greek, Latin, and Philoſophy : and when 
theſe two were not very long ago united, it was on the 
cleareſt grounds of expediency, and even neceſſity for the 


A 


tled, Ratif- - _ 


ſupport of the Maſters, and only with the conſent, and 


on the application, of all the parties concerned., . | \- 
In conſequence of the act of parliament 1578, and of 
a ſpecial act paſſed in 1584, on an application from the - 
Maſters of the College of Aberdeen, and giving commiſſion - 
anent erection of the College of Aberdeen, a reformed (com- 


elt gives us pain to remark all the inaccuracies in which theſe gen- 
tlemen allow themſelves. In their 0b/ervations they aſſert that powers 
were veſted in the Viſitors, to redreſs the form of ſtudy, &. au 
foundations, &c notwithſtanding, But in the Act of Council veſling 
them with their powers (exactly conformable to the Act of Parlia- 
ment £578 ) there is no ſuch clauſe as the latter, It js found only 
in the AF of Ratification following the viſitation, This act begins 
with narcating both the Act of Parliament 1578. and the Act of 
ſecret council conſequent upon it, then adopts the whole form of re- 
formation propoſed by the Viſitors, next: appoints certain perſons for 
carrying that reformation into executior, hy force, if neceſſary; and, 
after all this, declares, in the very concluſion, that by ſo doing they 
ball incur no dawger. nor be called nor accuſed for the ſame by any 
wauner of way in time coming, the auld foundationis and ereffionis of © | 
the ſaidis Colleges and. hail Univerſity or any thing conteint therein not- 
with landing, qranent bis Majefly with | aviſe of his ſaidis eftaitis (of 
Parliament) diſpenſes. , Standing it this connexion, it has no poſſible 
reference to powers veſted in Royal Viſitors for diſregarding Founda- 
ions; but very ſtrongly the contrary,. as clearly- implying their being 
cle ſo ſacred. that Parliament reckoned an act previouſly and ſpecially 
iſpenſing with them. neceſſary to the ſafety of thoſe who were to act, 
en under the authority of Parliament itſelf, in 
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monly called the new) Foundation was granted to this 


lament in 1597. It was neither Vgſſtors, nor the College's | 
own authority, as the gentlemen are pleaſed to repreſent, 
but the nend Foundation, both previouſly authorized, and 
ſubſequently ratified, by actof parliament, that ſuppreſſed 
the Profeffor of Canon Law. They add, the Profeſſor of. 
Muffe but in the King's College there never was ſuch, 
We ſuppoſe they mean the Canter: but he was none of 
the Doctors, Maſters, Batchelors, Students, or Scholars; 
he was one of the eight Prependary Priz/ts of the Chapel, 
(who are always carefully diſtinguiſhed from the others) | 
whoſe - buſineſs it was to regulate the muſic in the chapel, 


boys belonging to it, and others willing to learn-: and it 
was by the ſame new Foundation, that the Cantor, along 
with all the other Prebends of the Chapel, was ſuppre ſſed. 
1 he neo Foundation, proceeding on a narration of 
many things in the od being adapted to the popiſh times, 
and of the inſufficiency of the revenue for ſupporting fo 
many members, propoſed to cut off all ſuperfluous and 
uſeleſs perſons, and fach as ſuited not the preſent ſtate. of 
religion; and reduced the Maſters to a Principal, a Sub- 
principal, with three other Regents, and a Grammarian, 
This Foundation, by its cutting off entirely the faculties 
of Law and Medicine, by its expreſſing leſs fully than the 
old, the privileges of the Univerſity, and by the altera- 
tions which it made in the mode of elections, was con- 
ſidered as taking much from the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the Society. But in 1617, an act of parliament 
_ allowed and confirmed to the College and Univerſity, its 
old privileges, immunities, and juriſdictions, and all ſuch 
as it or any other had at any time enjoyed, (which a- 
nother act of parliament, in 1633, ratified more explicitly, 
and with expreſs reference to the old foundations in 
r:505 and 1527, and to the laws confirming them) from 
which, occaſion was taken, by a Royal Viſitation in 1619, 
for reviving the oſſice of Canoniſt, but for a long time 
without a ſalary, till it was again dropt in 1640; and in 
1664, Viſitors appointed under the Great Seal, for proſe · 
cuting more effectually the act of parliament jor better pri» 
n of Univerfties, fund, That there is no prong 
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Canoniſt, neither any neceſſity for that profeſſion; and 


in this, the Parliamentary Viſitation! in 1690 made nod 


alteration. Our opponents are welcome to any concluſion 


which can be fairly drawn from theſe facts. 


They affirm, that the Royal Viſitation in 1 727, (which 


was of the College of Glaſgow) was intended for the 


very purpoſe of aver-ruling the force of a majority eſtabliſhed 
like this 
aſſerted in anonymous papers, printed near two years ago 


in favour of one Member of that College, who was en- 
gaged in oppoſition to almoſt all the reſt ; and it was. a 


repreſentation of the matter very ſuitable to his views. 
But by information from very reſpectable Members of 
that Society, we are authorized to ſay, that it is a miſre- 
preſentation ;—that ' that Viſitation was intended for 


explaining ſome diſputed flatutes particularly one relating | j 


to the election of the Rector, about which there had been 


long and violent contentions ;—and that the acts of the 


Vittors regard only, the manner of chuſing a Rector, and 


of keeping the Faculty Meetings and their Minutes ;— 
the right of preſiding in theſe, and of ordering payments 


of money z the factor, and the manner of keeping his 
accounts, and paying the Maſters and Burſars; and 
what each of the Maſters ſhall teach, their hours of teach- 7 


ing, and the length of their Seſſions. ; 


1 


They go ſo far as to aſſert, that 1 break ſuch majorities 
ii one of the meſt frequent object: of Viſitations, We can 
eaſily fee where ſuch language originates ; but we cannot 


ſee with what propriety the Members of the Mariſchal Col- 


lege can throw out the infinuation which it implies. We 
know, however, that fuch an object is not ſo much as 
hinted at, either in the Commiſſions or the Acts of the 
Viſitations, whether Royal or Parliamentary in 1563, 
1619, 1661, 1663, 1664, 1669, 1675, 1680, 16903 
1717; that in all theſe the Foundations are held to be the 
rule of proceeding z and that no powers are either grant- 
ed, or attempted to be exerciſed, beyond thoſe which our 
Memorial ſtates as the objects of all former Royal Vifita* 
tions ; ſuch as, calling for the Foundations; enquiring - 
whether they be obſerved, if any defects or changes have 
crept in, and by what means; reviving them, and making 
rules for enforcing the obſervance of chem, directing the 
SO — Xp teaching 
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„ teaching in the ſeveral claſſes; taking account of the re- 
venue, and whether the Maſters receive their appointed 
ſalaries and have ſuch as are competent; diſcovering and 
correcting abuſes; cenſuring delinquents, eſpecially faction, 


which they belong. An application was made laſt year 


very end which they mention, fairly avowed, not attempt- 
- ed under any different pretence: and it was refuſed in a 
manner which can give little encouragement to ſimilar 
applications. | 75 | | 
We had ſaid, that former Royal Viſitations added 

NEW Statutes where the neceſſity of them had been previouſly 
_ MAdecided by a majority. They omitting the reſtriction ae, 
deſire us to be aſſured. that Viſtations are not accuſtomed ts 
4 fo. But they muſt excuſe us from accepting their aſſur- 
ance, when we know from the act of Parliament 1584, that 
the form of Eredtion in the College-of Aberdeen had been cunceiu- 
ed by the Maſters, and was on their ſupplication, referred by 
that act, to perſons there named, that, on their report, it 
might be confirmed; and from the Acts of Viſitation 
1669, 1675, 1690, that many points, even ſuch as were 
mot ſtrictly zew ſtatutes, were expreſly referred to the de- 
termination, of the Maſters and Members, and on their de- 
— 1 termination, enacted by the Viſitors; and when we have 
ungqueſtionable evidence, that the very poſition which we 
lay down, was on the late application from Glaſgow de- 
—_ lvered from the higheſt authority. 
—_ In their remarks on the firſt part of our information, 
—_— they aſſert, that the charter conferring the Bithops rents 
on theſe Colleges in 1641, and uniting them into one 
| | Univerſity, is founded on the report of a Royal Viſitation. 
[| 1 

| poſed by the preſent ſcheme. But the fact is. that the char. 
der proceeds on a narrative of the King's having appointed 


If it were ſo, it could be nothing to their purpoſe : For 
| - ctrtain perſons for the ſingle purpoſe of engiring into the 


one Univerſity) in reſpect of their privileges, revenue, a 

offices, as they are ſince it was reſcinded; and without en- 
croaching on the conſtitution or any one right of either, the 
charter made a gratuitous addition to the revenue of both, 


that Union left the two as diſtin& Colleges, (though in 
things nowiſe ſimilar to the great and violent changes pro- 
preſent 


| 


and factious perſons, who are troubleſome in the ſociety to 


por a Viſuation of the College of. Glaſgow, in order to the 
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of, 


prefont inte of the Univerſity of Old Aberdeen and bis Cole © 


we of the ſame, and likewiſe of the new College of Aberdeen 
called the Mar iſchah Col. 69, and avhat avould be. neceſſary- 
for their future belp and ſupport; and of their having re- 
ported that it would require about 500 I. ſterling, and it 
unites them, in the manner already mentioned, and grants 
them the rents of the Bifhoprick of Aberdeen. | 


* 


The- concluſion which they are anxious to draw from 


all theſe particulars, is, that we confine the powers of 


Royal Viſitors within too zarrou limits. But when the 


matters of fact are thus truly and accurately ſtated, the con- 
cluſion is of courſe inverted. It remains true, that the 
purpoſe for which they ſolicit a Royal Viſitation, is wholly 


new; and that, ſince it could not accompliſh that purpoſe, _ | 


except by being veſted with unprecedented powers, the ſo- 
licitation for it is totally improper. e 
To fix on us a charge of inconſiſtency, they repreſent. 
us at, in other parts of our Memorial, aſcribing det, 
and -rbitrary powers to Viſitors. It is ſo far from being 
the caſe, that, in theſe parts, we ſpeak not at all of the 
powers actually belonging to Royal Viſitors, or of our idea 
of them; but ſolely of the powers which would be necellary. 
for enabling them to effect an Union in oppoſition to one 
of the Colleges, and that, the privileges of which alone it 
would encroach upon: and of the powers which they 
who apply for Viſitors in order to that end, muſt ſuppoſe 
to belong to them, and intend that they ſhould exerciſe. 
If a Viſitation is not really to effect an Union, it can be 
to no purpoſe to ſolicit it; And if it is really to effect it 
under the preſent circumſtances, we ſtill ſee not how it 
can be, except by Hbreing it on that College which deelares 
decidedly againſt it, by its own authority, even by pure 
authority, and with a high hand; we as little ſee what 
law or known rules there are for directing or limiting them, 
or how there can be an Union without annulling the pre- 
ſent Foundations, by which the Colleges are plainly two. 
But the decency of ſuppoſing that a Viſitation will be ap- 
pointed for ſuch purpoſes, or, if appointed, will proceed 
in ſuch a manner, belongs excluſively to thoſe who ſolicit 
it, not to us who declare the ſolicitation: to be in every 
point of 'view- improper. „ 5 
While they hold forth an Unis as the object of the 
5 „ propoſed 
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| b propoſed Viſitation, they intimate that the private com. 


plaints of one of our colleagues might likewiſe be brought 


forward, and give hints of peculation, abuſe, encroachment 
en the intentions of the Founder on various occaſions and for 


various purpoſes, hints of which we are well informed that 
ſomeof them havenot, in more private and concealed ways, 
been ſparing ; and they attribute to us grievous appre- 


_ henſrens on that head. We will make no remarks con- 


cerning the propriety of the gentlemen of the Mari/cbal 
College intereſting themſelves inthat matter, or the candour 


of bringing it before a Viſitation ſolicited for a totally 
We repeat, that we have no appreben- 


different purpoſe. 
font on that head: And we can have no reaſon for any; 
for we can aſſure the public with perfect truth, and when- 


ever it becomes neceſſary can demonſtrate, that we have 


never entered into a ſingle tranſaction for which our foun- 


dation gives us not the fulle/? powers, and which has not 


been clearly for the advancement of the public revenue, 
and that the acceſſion to it has been applied to every other 
purpoſe to which it was by the Foundation applicable in a 


far higher proportion than tothe augmentationof the /alaries 
ol the maſters, | e 


They profeſs that a ſolicitation for a Viſitation was not 
their choice, and that they were laid under a neceflity of 
adopting it, as the /a/? expedient in their power. Yet it 
was one of the very i Reps of which they thought; it 


had been propoſed before any treaty with us was rejected, 


or ſo much as aſked : it was mentioned to us along with 


the ße intimation of any deſign for an Union, and men- 


tioned as an expedient for over- ruling thoſe members 
vho might oppoſe an Union. When they now ſay, that 


they mean not to /orce ws into any thing which ue OUGHT 


to reſiſt, they avow their intention of compelling the King's 
College, and at the ſame time take upon them to judge 


for us what ave ought and ought not to do. 


As an evidence of their reluctance to a Viſitation, they 


urge their propoſal of an arbitration to the Rectors of the 


two Colleges, which they accuſe us of rejecting ſupercili. 
oully, and with an unbecoming want of reſect to theſe two 

gentlemen. They did indeed propoſe that arbitration, 

and in a manner which, if we indulged ourſelves in general 
epithets, we might without impropriety term * 
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Above a year after they had propoſed a Viſitation; | three Ek, 
weeks at leaſt after they had been circulating their Petition 
and Outlines, and had obtained all the ſubſeriptions that 


= 


they could in approbation of them, on Saturday Auguſt 5, 


they propoſed to us, That it ſhould be referred to the tau 

Nectors, to digelt ſuch a plan as they after, hearing both fler, 
ſhall think proper in all reſpects and practicabls each member 
of both parties binding himſelf not to oppoſe, directly or indirect. 
ly, that plan of Union which the Rectors ſhall agree on 


and demanded an anfwer by Tueſday thereafter. By this 
propoſal, they require us to 'acquieſce in a project for an 
immediate Union, without allowing us a choice; they take 
upon themſelves to name the arbiters for both parties; 
Gentlemen for whom we have the very higheſt reſpect; 


but one of them a ſubſcriber of their bg es and by that 


means one of themſelves; and they aſſign us not four days, 
during all which ſome of us too were from home, for con- 


ſidering it; with a verbal intimation that, if we agreed 


not to it in that time, they would ſend up their petition to 


the King. We did indeed reject their propoſal, but with 


the utms/? poſſible reſpect to the Rectors. Our anſwer was to 


this purpoſe, That we would awith candour and the ftricteſt 


impartiality conſider any plan digelted by the Rectors, having 
in our eye the public utility and the rights and privileges of the 


King's College, and would return an anſwer in writing, but” 
that this could not be done in concert with the gentlemen of 


the Mariſchal College, or their tauo abettors of the King's 
College, for reaſons which their own recolledtion would 
readily ſuggeſt, Farther we could not go: For a plan of 
Union involves many rights and privileges of the Univerſi- 


ty, which we have no powers to ſubmit to arbitration : And 


after ſome of us had on a former occaſion, agreed to ſub- 


mit a point relating only to one of ' theſe, they had the 


opinion of the moſt eminent lawyers, that they had ex- 
ceeded their powers. I 


G 3 


In order to eltabliſh the right of the Mariſchal Col- 
lege to take the unexampled ſep of ſoliciting a Viſitation - 
of the King's College, they throw out that the King is its” 
Patron and Chancellor, and think this ſufficient. We 
reckon it indeed the honour of the King's College, that it 
was at its firſt erection taken under the peculiar patronage 
. the King, and that this patronage has been a 
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dy all ſucceeding Sovereigns ; and we have no doubt that 
ftheſame patronage will be exerciſed by our moſt gracious 
| Sovereign, for its protection againſt that invaſion of its 
rights which is now projected. The Bilhop of Aberdeen 
was Chancellor of King's College: When the office of 
Biſbop was aboliſhed by law, the members did on January 
6, 1643, ele& the Marquis of Huntly Chancellor; ſince 
that time they have often exerciſed the right of election: 
and it has never been refuſed to them. If the King be 
notwithſtanding our Chancellor, he mutt be equally Chan- 
cellor of St. Andrews and Glaſgow (of both which the 
Archbiſhops were originally Chancellors) and the Mariſchal 
College will have the very ſame right to ſolicit Viſitations 
of both theſe Univerſities, whenever they pleaſe, and for 
whatever end they pleaſe, without . their conſent or know- 
- ledge, which they aſſume, in the preſent inſtance, to ſo- 
licit, in that manner, a Viſitation. of the Univerſity and 
_ King's College of Aberdeen. 
| The promoters of an Union repeatedly affirm, that our 
Memorial is not the Memorial of the -Univer/ity, (which 
they repreſent as conſiſting of a Rector and fourtèen mem- 
bers) as not having the ſanction of the Rector's approba- 
tion, nor of any meeting where more than fix were pre- 
ſent. But if they had looked into the foundation, they 
would have found, that the Principal and Maſters at pre- 
ſent ten, are the only perſons to whom it commits the ma- 
nagement of all College matters in the fr inſtance; 
and they could not but ſee both from the very firſt ſentence 
| of the memorial, and from the ſubjoined addreſs, that in 
the name of theſe alone it is preſented to the public. By 
the foundation, the Rector, in conjunction with his aſſeſ. 
ſors forming a court, is the ordinary Viſitor of the College, 
empowered, once a year to review and judge of the paſt 
proceedings of the Principal and Maſters, and to redreſs : 
- fach abuſes as already do exiſt. But by it, the four aſſeſ- 
ſors are conſtituent members of no meeting except that 
Redtoral meeting for Viſitation; and the Rector, beſides it, 
only in certain eled074 there ſpecitied, but in no caſe, has 
a negative, as has been thrown out to the public: We 
know however with certainty, that a// theſe five gentlemen 
are very far from either approving the preſent Plan of 
Union, or having no objections to their outlines, _ 0 
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Our Memorial was publiſhed under the authority of a2 
meeting regularly called, of thoſe conſtitutionally intereſted + * 
in it: And if, after this, they will hold the Memorial, not 
to be that of the Univer/ity, they muſt like wiſe hold, that 

7%/ O are more than SEE 3 I 


They even accuſe us of inaccuracy in conſidering the 


King's College as one of the two parties concerned in an 


Union, and the Mariſchal College as the other. Yet they 
cannot but know, that at the time alluded to there were no 
Rector nor aſſeſſors in the King's College: And of ten, 


ſeven againſt two, cannot but be the College. Theſe two 


are only diſſenters from the College; in that character 


only they can be heard; they have no right to incorporate 


themſelves with the Mariſchal College, or to aſſume a 
nomen juris to themſelves in conjunction with its members. 
They ought likewiſe to have recollected, that neither of. | 


theſe two was preſent at the meeting where an union was 


propoſed, that the propoſal was made ſolely by the mem- 


bers of the Mariſchal College, in their own name, and to 
the King's College; and that they were not then very for- 


ward in acknowledging even their communication with 


thoſe two, much leſs their being their aſſociates in every 
ſtep. a | 


% 


2 


They call upon us to explain why in 1754 the Maſters 


of the King's College were remarkably more eager for an 


Union, than thoſe of the Mariſchal. It is of little im- 
portance; but the matter of fact, which moſt of us have 


good acceſs to know, was 9therwiſe : for ſome of the moſt 


reſpectabhle members of that College were not, till aſter a 


conſiderable time, and with great difficulty, prevailed 


upon to concur in the meaſures purſued. We blame not 
the members of the Mariſchal College for eagerneſs to 
obtain the conſent of the King's, to an Union ſo clearly and 

excluſively advantageous to them: But when it leads them 


to attempt forcing it, againſt that conſent, it becomes a 
ſpecies of eagerneſs, which cannot with truth be imputed 


to this College or a fingle member of it, at any period. 

In their eagerneſs to caſt perſonal refletions upon us, 
they aſſert that we throw out hints not obſcurely couched, 
that if an augmentation of ſalaries could only be ſecured, 


— 


we would be unanimous for an Union; and that we avowẽ- 


that it is on account of its excluding this that we ee 1 


* 


* (- 68x 3 
the-preſen 


t Plan of Union But our Mineral: needs 
only to be read to convince any perſon, that we throw out 
no ſueh hint; and that every page. of it contains many 
totally different reaſons for our oppoſition, drawn from 
the unexampled manner in which the ſcheme has been all 
along conducted, its inutility, its ĩimpracticability, its con- 
tradiction to our foundation. Nay their great complaint 
both in their own antlines and their obſervations, is, that 
from the very beginning, and before any one particular of 
their Plan was imparted to us, we refuſed 85 conference 
with them about an Union. | 

| Returning to this favourite topic, they * us of 
aſſerting that amp/e ſalaries are indiſpenſibly requiſite. It 
Will appear by only turning to page 10. of our Memo- 
rial, how much they mifrepreſent our words, and we are 
ſorry to find it neceſſary to deſire the reader to compare 
many of their other alluſions to it withthe Memorial itſelt, 
before he take it for granted that they are not either 
partial or perverted. 

43 They are now, however, willing to admit all augmen- 
tations of ſalaries by the progreſſive improvement of the 
funds frem which they now ariſe, and wonder that we 
could have ſuppoſed them to mean otherwiſe. But we ſtil] - 
think even this irreconcileable to their affertion, that ALL 
qugmentation of Salaries ſhall he confined to thoſe Profeſſors 
avho receive not fees. Augmentations arifing from the ſup- 
preſſion of offices and the ſale of buildings, their 95/ervations 
repreſent as miſapplication and ſacrilege: Vet their outlines al- 
lowaugmentations, even from the accumulating fund ariſing 
from that ſource, provided tree of the members do not 
difſent from it. By their own propoſal, then, the whole of 
that fund might, by leſs than unanimity, be applied either | 
directly or indirectly, to augmentation of ſalaries: and it 
would, in no long time, amount to ſo great opulence as 
might be dangerous in the hands of any Univerſity, and 
render its members independent of all teaching. And this 
very circumſtance, notwithſtanding their increaſing attacb- 
ment and their boaſts of public approbation, makes many who 
| oe attended to it, reprobate their ſcheme of accumulation. 
They aſſert that we ſpeak: of the patronage of offices 
4 now] belonging to the King's College as to be uſed lite 
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morial, we defy them to find ſuch an expreſſion or anx 
out like it. Purſe occurs indeed in a ſet of anonymous 
1Any Queries, for which we are in no degree accountable z but 
rom even in it, there is not a hint of «//ng patronage like money 
n all nor any thing which amounts to more than this, That tbe 
con- rights of Corporations and Colleges are as much ſecured 
aint by Law, as thoſe of individuals, a propoſition which we 
that cannot ſuppoſe any man hardy enough to deny. They? 
r or likewiſe repreſent us ſtating that expenſive dues, new 
ence claſſes and prolonged ſeſſions, will be the conſequences of 

| an Union; but in this they again impute to us an 

us of: anonymous paper, drawn up by one of the public, without 
, It MW fo much as the knowledge of any one of us; but which an 
emo- endeavour has been in vain made to anſwer, by a perſon 
e are who profeſſes himſelf well acquainted with what has paſſed 1 
pare in our College Meetings.—— We ſhould be ſorry, if their 
reli, * WM propenſity to ſuch imputations, aroſe from a conſciouſneſs ' 
ither of themſelves being the authors of all the miſrepreſentation 

and abuſe which has been anonymouſly thrown out againſt 
men- us. With the like juſtice, they repreſent us as*ſpeaking ' 
t the of the endowments of a College as our family efate. If 
t we they were ſuch, we would have an undoubted right to 
> ſtill defend them againſt ſuch claims for a participation in them 
ALI. as are now made by the Mariſchal College; but we would 
feſſors - I likewiſe have a right to ſurrender them if we choſe. But 
ſup- our Memorial is ſo far from ſpeaking of them as ſuch, that 
ations on the contrary it plainly and repeatedly aſſerts that we are 
wes al- Truſtees for them, and as ſuch have 79 power to ſurrender 
riſing them from our ſucceſſors, or from the King's College. 
lo not They aſſert that on the propoſed Plan there will be no 
ole of il occaſion for Vice-patronages. Certainly if three offices be 
either be ſuppreſſed, either the patrons of three muſt be whol- . 
and it ly deprived of their right, or muſt be ſatisfied with a Vice 
nce as along with other three. If it is not propoſed that any - 
„ and other patron ſhould be ſatisſied with a Vice, the propoſal 
id this of the members of Mariſchal College muſt be, that the 
rttach-/ King's College be ſtript of all the three patronages, with- 
y who out their content, on a ſuppoſed compenſation, an intereſt, | 
lation. joint with the Mariſchal College which ſurrenders nothing, 
offices in a ſtock which we have, not at random, but from an eſti- | 
ſed lite mate of the funds, affirmed to be ſo inadequate to tge 
ir Me- 


Purpoſes intended, as would render their plan abortive, 


morial but 


- 


1 
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cle they now-profeſs their. willingneſs" to burdes' | 


with an additional profeſſorſhip. What we had ſaid of 
Patronages, plainly in reference to the propoſed invaſion 
of the privileges of King's College, our opponents repre. 
ſent us as addreſſing to one patron: But there are more thay 
' ene who are concerned to attend to it; for if a+ Viſitation 
is really impowered to Vorm a Plan, the propoſals of our 
opponents on this or any other particular are of little mo. 
ment, they will not be implicitly adopted; the Viſitors will 


follow their own: ideas, which may poſſibly lead them 


to think the patronage of Profeſſorſnips more properly 
veſted in the Univerſity, than in ſome other hands; in 


which event objectors will have the conſolation which is 
held forth to the King's College, the trouble and expence 


of oppoſing a Bill in Parliament. 


be intereſt which the public have in ſeminaries: of 
learning, can give them no right to inſiſt at pleaſure on 
alterations of their Charters, or encroachments on their 
rights. Tho' Univerſities, as well as all other corpora- 


tions, are intended for the public good, the publie are not 
entitled to preſcribe: to a founder in what manner and de- 


gree he ſhall contribute to that good, nor to alter his deſ- 
tinations afterwards. They muſt accept of his donations 
on his own terms, or reject them altogether; and if they 


wih for advantages which he has not provided, they muſt 


ſeek for them by other means. Parliament is indeed om- 


nipotent; but it is not in uſe of altering foundations, on 


account of expediency, except it be both very great and 


demonſtrably certain. 


In eſtimating the advantages enen by an Union. the | 


point is not, that it would be an advantage to have at 
Aberdeen, flouriſhing ſchools of law and medicine re- 
gularly attended by able Profeſſors; for about this there 
is no difference of opinion, nor any need of deelamation : 
but it is, whether ſuch can be expected with any certainty ? 

We have produced many facts and reaſons which: led us to 


believe that they cannot, of ſome of which they take no 
notice, and from others infer, rather, that without an 


Union they cannot, than that by an Union they certainly 


will take place, which would have been the only pertinent 


concluſion. We aſked for proof that they would take 


place; they produce only a repetition of hopes and . | 
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tempted, and whether it can be juſtly 


| (:YL,) 3 a 
We propoſed at leaſt a trial, and the fact which we men- 


tioned concerning the Profeſſors of Divinity, on which 


they chuſe to he blent, is a full confutation of he point af 
hontur in not leaving the College in which:ſtudents ehterel 
which they now ſay would render ſuch a trial .i vain. - 11 
; the certainty of ſucceſs Were even proved, it would Bill re- 
main proper, previous to determining for an Union, to 


enquire, whether. the advantage may not be obtained by 
eaſier or more eligible means, whether a plan of Union 


ſubverſive of the deſtination of Founders ought to be at- 
a purſued or reaſon- 
ably expected in face of the oppoſition of that College 
_ 1 would be principally or ſolely affected by 
it: and on theſe points we reckon it unneceſſ: ry to add an 
br 1 we have already ſaid. N 
Amongthe advantages of an Union, our opponen 
o „ £ | 
fail to introduce numerous claſſes ; one bee — — 
ſequence of which would: be numerous fees ; and it ſeems 
to us the only good conſequence that is even probable. 
I bey repreient our ſentiments concerning the motives of 
Profeſſors to exertion as widely different from theirs. But 
= may find in our: Memorial, that far from declaring 
litle rivalſhips a proper ſtimulus, we give no opinion 


of ourowzy in ſpeaking even of emulation, but that we ſimply 


relate the opinion of others; an opinion which alw 
= ap ark » Hy . part of the public, very 
10 „and, for the ſake of their ſons, inte 
75 ee. of the Colleges. eee - 
In place of what we have ſaid that the very elevation 
5 perſons of high rank may prevent their * perfect 
knowledge of the late of this part of the country and of the 
taunſe of education which it requires or can admit, our oppo- 
_ ſubſtitute, of academical concerns. When the 2 
: elled ſome of the clergy for their approbation of their 
Uutlines, it was as perſons /o highty intereſted in its ſucceſs 
and ſo well qualified to judge of its utility : But now they 
are imperfectly qualified for judging of queſtions relating 
to the conſtitution of TiIniverſities, and the flan on which they 
ought to be miodelled anew ; the very queſtion to which the 
__ refer. In our Memorial, we expreſſed What we 
3 have always been the general ſentiments of this 
ied body, reſpectable on every account, and more 
| than 


_ ͤöͤöͤ >< - 
than any other claſs of men intereſted in the Rate of theſe 
f Colleges; thoſe of them too who compoſe the Synod of 
Aberdeen peculiarly concerned, as being the Founders, 
Patrons, and Viſitors of the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in 
- our Univerſity. We have good reaſon to believe that they 
Mill retain the ſame ſentiments concerning the advantages 
ariſing ſrom two Colleges; and are perſuaded that few of 
them will be diſpoſed to ſacrifice theſe certainties, for the 
fake of Proſpects precarious at beſt, and, as far as experience 
can enable us to judge, even altogether vi/onary. The 
: Synod of Aberdeen in particular, we cannot doubt, will 
ſiee reaſon to diſcountenance any application made without 
their knowlege, for fixing a plan of Union which involves 
the rights and intereſts of their Profeſſorſhip, and might 
affect theſe materially, againſt their conſent, and even 
without their having an opportunity of being pre. 
viouſſy heard. Our opponents very often boaſt of the 
approbation of the intelligent and liberal public, as if it 
- _ . were undividedly theirs: But we have the ſatisfaction of 
knowing that, without ſolicitation, and after hearing both 
ſides, we and our cauſe have the entire approbation of 
very many of every rank, and among them ſuch as are 
well acquainted with the conſtitution both of the Engliſh 
aud foreign Univerſities, and have purſued their ſtudies in 
them. : SE n ET 
- We diſdain either taking notice of or returning the 
polite epithets and general charges of miſrepreſentationr, 
pertinacity. mcanfiſtence, erroneous or querulous accounts, 
dogmetic aſſertions, chufing to miſtake, controverſial ſkill, &c. 
which theſe Gentlemen beſtow ſo liberally. While we 
have found it neceſſary to correct them in ſo many points 
of fact, on which they built either reflections againſt us, 
or inferences againſt our cauſe, we mean not an undiltin- 
guiſſſed charge of wilful miſrepreſentation. We know 
many of them, and with to believe all of them, incapable 
.of it, and ſuppoſe that molt of them, if they really ſaw the 
Obſervations and Remarks before publication tz their name 
have, only given too implicit credit to a few, who had: 
. imperfe& knowledge of the matters of which they wrote, 
and whoſe ſanguine imaginations converted all that they 
thought they knew, into the form moſt favourable to theit 
wiſhes. If they ſhall go on in the like manner, we hy 
| | * Tecx0l 
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of theſe reckon ourſelves under no obligation to follow them, or 
ynod of to take notice either of their, or of any anonymous calls; 
unders, and we deſire · the Public not to ſuppoſe us anſwerable 
nity in for any publications in our favour ; which are not given 
hat they in our name. We ſhall content ourſelves with continuing 
rantages firmly, calmly, and conſtitutionally, to defend the rights 


t few of of this Univerſity againſt every attack that ſhall be made 


Gee upon them, from whatever quarter. 
y. The 4 hs 
bt, will | . 0 
without | | [DEALS INC EB or t{g 5 
involves 3 | | | 
| might WM Letter from Six WII LIAu Fornes, Bart. Loxp Rector 
ad even of the Univerſity of Ouy ABERDEEN, publiſbed in the 
* Alerdeen Journal of October 16th, 1786. 1 
Ames - Sempill-houſe, October gi, 1786. 
WP both SER. | ft a6 a 
ation of ROM ſeveral paragraphs which have appeared in dif- 
—_ = ferent papers lately mſerted in your Journal, relative 
4 = to the grand object at preſent, before the public, (viz an 
tuc ies in Union of the two Univerſities.) I think it neceſſary for me 
Tr as Rector of the Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen, 
a From: to declare in this public manner, that I highly approve of 
aaf the propoſed Plan of Union, and that I have not as yet : 
ebe heard of any objections to the Outlines, which may not, in 
moth on my opinion, be eaſily removed. Y 
* points ; 1 Aan wo W | FO R B ES | 
ainſt us, a 1 5 1 e ee 
andiſtin- To the Printer of the } + 
e know Aberdeen Journal. \ _ Sc 
ncapable 4 2 1 . | 1 
ſaw the N. B. One of the paragrapbhs alluded to in the above letter 
ole nan may be ſcen in the Ix FORMATIo from King's College, the 
cho had WM word arc, © We know however with certainty, that a/l 
y wrote, | © theſe five gentlemen (meaning the Rector and four Af. 
vat they * {effors) are very far from either approving the preſent - 
> to theit plan of Union, or having no objection to their Outlines,” 
2 : Ft 0. IN LOCI Mg, $3 0} SEE 
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formation from the Principal and Prefeſors of the 
Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen. By the Profeſ- 
ſors of both Colleges who with to promote an Union. 


| T has been ludicrouſly obſerved, | that there are two 
1 Univerſities in England, and two in Aberdeen. If 
any ſuch compariſon is ſerioufly made, it muſt appear very 
far from pertinent, and the gentlemen who firſt made, 
and now inſiſt on it; have incurred ſome ſuſpicion of 
wiſhing to introduce obſcurity and confuſion into certain 
queſtions before the public. . 
We may be permitted however to remark, that all the 
= Colleges in Scotland have certain members called Profeſ- 
lors, who have been ſo called ſince the time of Buchanan 
at leaſt, .and who diſcharge the very ſame duties, which 
the 7. Profeſſors are appointed to diſcharge ; they . 
lic lectures, at fixed hours, on one or two branches 
of ſcience, to all who chuſe to attend them, and certain 
{ claſſes of ſtudents are obliged toattendtheſe lectures, where. . 
as the Ze//zws of Engliſh Colleges are never called Profeſſors, 
nor are they deſigned by the names of Principalis, Medicus, 
Civilila, &c. given to the Scotch Profeſſors in their an- 
cient foundations: They are not required to give public 
lectures on any branch of ſcience, and no claſs of ſtudents 
is obliged to attend any of them. They are authoriſed 
private tutors, who aſſiſt and direct young men in ſtudying 
any branch of ſcience or literature, and may have vari- 
ous claſſes of pupils under their care at the ſame time. 
Again, altho' the Engliſh Colleges may ſeem to Ayliffe | 
and theſe gentlemen to be Univerſities, yet they are not: 
Nor do they confer degrees of any kind: Whereas the 
Colleges in Scotland are alſo Univerſities, and confer 
degrees in arts, medicine, law, and divinity.—This is 
particularly the caſe at Aberdeen, and the abſurdity of 
having two ſuch Univerſities, ſeated within a mile of 
each other, with diſtin& ſets of public lectures, and each 
| ſeparately conferring degrees in every faculty, is Arikingly 
obvious. Moſt of our 'opponents twice thought it 10: 
And one of them has deſcribed it well in the following 


ſtatement: 
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The impropriety of two Univerſities leſs than a mile 
« diſtant from one another, is ſo ſtriking, that all who are 
« not particularly acquainted with the fact, take it for 
granted that theſe two Colleges form one Univerſity,fand 
Government has confidered them as ſuch in ſeveral _ 
«of its grants, and conjvined them in the exerciſe of ſeve- 


e xal of their privileges. = y 


- Certainly it is not with the Univerſities of England that 
we or our opponents ought to compare. the ſyſtem of 
education at this place; but with the flouriſhing Univerſi- 
It is our ambition to approach 
nearer to the moſt eminent of aheſe, by purſuing the ſame 
plan, and forming the ſame inſtitutions for public ſervice. 
If by their vigorous efforts, theſe gentlemen ſhould fruſtrate 
our endeavours, (which yet we ſear not) what honour can 
they derive from ſucceſs ? 5 

We have aſked in a public manner (our private ene 
quiries being obſtructed) whether the Profeſſors of Divi- 
vity and of Oriental Languages were not ſuperadded to 
King's College by the authority of Viſitors. - It is re- 


plied, that they were not, but by ſentences of the Court 


of Seſſion. We remark, that theſe judgments of the 

Court of Seſſion, did not eftabliſh, but only declared them 

eſtabliſhed, by proper authority; and we enquire, whether 
the royal charters, on which theſe judgments proceed, were 

not themſelves iſſued, in conſequence of, and in conformity 

to, the reports of Viſitors, in the yeurs 1619 and 1695. 

We certainly know, that a more important Charter, 
that which conferred the Bilhops rents on theſe colleges in 
1641, uniting them into one Uuiverſity, and holding them 
ſo united, until the reſtoration of Epiicopacy in 1661, is 
founded on the report of a Royal Viſitation in 1641. 

We beg leave once more to enquire, ſince they are ſilent 
on that head, by what proper authority the Profefforſhips 
of Muſic and of Canon Law have been ſuppreſſed; and 
whether their revenues are applied in any way, which is 
not as great, or a greater deviation from the Foundation 
of that college, than any that can be required for accom- 
pliſhing the propoſed Union ? 

The records of the viſitation hf St. Andrew's in 1 579. 
were conſulted by us with ſome care; and we are certain, 


notwithſtanding: what = OO that Buchanan and. 
H 2 his 
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7 * 
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660 


dis aſſociates were impowered by a commiſſion from ths 


King in council, which is narrated in the following 
terms * 14 ö "ORE: 1 7 4 F $37 y 
His Highneſs, with the advice, of the Lords of ſecret 
councel, ordainit and commandit the maſters of the ſaid uni- 
verſity, to be at Edinburgh, at ane certain day, with the 
foundations of their colleges, to be ſeen and conſiderit, be 
any fix, five, or four, of fic able, reverent, and circumſpect 
perſons as his Majeſiy with advice of bis ſaid. councel had 
choſen, and committit to them full power to viſit and con- 


ider the ſaid foundations of the colleges, and to remove 


all ſuperſtition, and Papiſtry, to diſcharge unqualified 
perſons, and plant worthy and qualified in their roums, 
to redreſs the form of ſtudy or teaching be ma or fewer 
proſeſſors, to join or to divide the faculties, to annex 
every facultie to fic college as ſall be found to be maiſt 
proper, and omen to eſtabliſh, ſic order in that uni- 
verſity as fall maiſt tend to the glory of God, profit of the 
common wealth, and gude upbringing of the youth in 
ſciences needfull, for continuing the true religion to all 


poſteritie, /ike as the act of ſecret conncel made therein at mair 


length purports.” 9 8 12 
; The proceedings of theſe commiſſioners, which changed 


the whole ſorm of the univerſity, were afterwards ratified 


in Parliament; and the precedent ſeems very admiſſible 
in the preſent times, and very appoſite to this-caſe ; fince 
theſe'gentlemen-will not agree with us, to follow a more 
recent and leſs troubleſome precedent in the ſame univer- 
ſity, by concerting amicably a plan of Union, to be 
brought directly before Parliament, without the in- 
tervention of viſitors. IF 5 
If, in compliance with our petition, Viſitors are appoint- 


ed, if they find an Union expedient, and ſhall adjuſt any 


plan for accompliſhing it, that plan, being brought before 
parliament, together with the objections which theſe gen- 
tlemen may produce, both will there receive an ultimate 
diſcuſſion, and that which is bed tor the public will take 
eg | 3 
6 It is this full and free examination, by every competent 
authority, which we ſolicit, and they oppoſe. | 
They have repreſented to the public, and to his Majeſty's 


ſervants, that we mean to force them into an union againſt 


their 
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them into any thing which they ought to reſiſt: we deſire 
that their private rights may remain as much untouched 


ES 


their inclinations. We are far from meaning to force 


25 our Own ; but finding that our opinion of the expediency 


of uniting theſe colleges for the improvement ef learning, 


is ſo ſtrongly confirmed by the public voice, we have made 
humble application to the Crown, for an enquiry, in be- 
half of the Public with regard to the advantages of ſuch 
an Union, and the means by whichit may be effected, with- 
out injury to private rights, and with the leaſt poſſible 
deviation from the antient conſtitution of theſe ſocieties. 
This enquiry, they have reſolved to oppoſe, in all its 


ages, with their utmoſt vigour. 


The enlightened public will form their own judgment, 
of the arguments, the temper, and the views of both 


rties: and to that judgment we chearfully ſubmit. 
The ſequel of their Information was expected by us on 
Monday laſt, but in vain. e © | 


In the mean time, we obſerve a ſuggeſtion has been ſent' * 


abroad by our opponents, which our reſpect for the good 
opinion of the public dire&s us to obviate without delay. 


It is tated, that in the United Univerſity, expenſive. ' 
dues may be impoſed on the poorer fort, new claſſes may 


be eftabliſhed, the ſtudents obliged to attend them, and 


the ſeſſion may be prolonged. _ 


Theſe, and all ſach particulars, will come under the 
conſideration of the Viſitors, who will eſtabliſh rules con- 
cining them, to remein in force until another Viſitation 
ſhall take place. Ifin the mean time any alterations or 


innovations ſhould appear proper, the conſent of the 
Synod of Aberdeen might be made requilite for their 


etabliſhment, That venerable body always at hand, and 


perfectly competent, to decide on ſuch queſtions may 
well be entrulted with this negative. 


7 They will neither 
ſuffer impoſitions on the poorer fort to take place, nor will 
they impede any change which the intereſts of learning 


and the improvement of education may require. — This 


ſe:ms an adequate check to theſe ſuppoſed abuſes: to us, 
no ſuſpicion had occurred, of their being likely to ariſe, 
and no remedy had been thought of: but we deſire to 
profit, not leſs by the ſurmiſes of our opponents, than by 
the ſriendly ſuggeſtions of 2 who favour the ſeheme. 
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oi 92 As for the indolence or ſupereiliouſneſs of Profeſſors, 


theſe are ſurely leſs to be apprehended, when greater ob- 

jects are held forth to aſſiduity and condeſcending man. 
It is not requiſite that we ſhould trace and unravel all 

the minute and ſubtle objections contained in this long 


Memorial. | 


The views and motives of both parties being now ſuf. 
ficiently known to the public, that knowledge may ſerve 


as a key, by which the candid will explain the miſconcep- 


tions on either ſide, and the miſrepreſentations held forth 
by any. 1 . 8 

Our opponents are pleaſed to make exception againſt 
certain expreſſions, as deficient in politeneſs. After open- 
ing this controverſy, by an advertiſement, in four or five 
news- papers, accuſing us of an attempt to deceive the 
public, they might well expect ſome freedom, on our part, 
in explaining our opinion of their conduct; but that 


freedom has been reſtrained; much that might have been 


ſaid has been withheld, and the very expreflions ſingled 
out, have been for the moſt part, adopted from their 
own publications, where they were read by us with- 


out any emotion, as knowing them to be wholly miſap- 


plied. 4 . 2 . : ' 's : | | 
If we have mentioned their controverſial {kill with ſome 
admiration, that ought not to have given them offence; It 


was the ſimple expreſſion of our ſentiments, Which we 
have ſtill new occaſion to repeat. ; 


It is no mean proof of ſuch {kill, that their Memorial 
and [/2rmation convey to all readers, not otherwiſe in- 
formed, a belief that we have applied for a viſitation of 
King's College by itſelf, and not for a Viſitation of both 
Colleges jointly. It is not indeed affirmed, in theſe Me- 
morials, that we have made fuch application for a ſeparate 
viſitation, but this is the impreſſion made on every mind 
by perufing them ; and the miſtake has prevailed with 


Some perſons have been aſtoniſhed when informed of 


the truth: They thought that an application by one Col- 


lege (as they had been taught to ſuppoſe) for the ſeparate 
viſitation of another, was a harſh meaſure, and might 


give occaſion to ſome complaint: But, as a n 
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| however, that it was reſtored by Bithop Forbes“ in 1619, 


| univerſity, and what could be neceſſary for its future help 


the ſyſtem of education complete ? May not this comm 


en Ker's Hiſtorical notes on his Poem called Donaides. 
both | 


CW? 


both i is deſired by the friends of Union, and both are to, 

be included in the ſame public ſurvey, they cannot con- 
ceive the pretext on which ſo, much clamour and outcry, is 
founded —What 1 inconvenience, what harm can ariſe to 


the one, in which the other muſt not equally partake ? _ f 5 


Ochers have ſeen nothing harſh or unreaſonable, even 
in the ſuppoſed application for a ſeparate,viſitation. They 
have thought that the Mariſchal College might have good 
reaſons, at any time, for applying to the ſovereign and 
common patron, for the viſitation of a ſociety, with which 
their intereſts and rights are neceſſarily connected, by whoſe 
proceedings their'own endeavours to ſerve the public may 
be obſtructed or promoted; with which they were once 
united in effect, and with which they remain ſill united 
in form by a royal charter, which has never been re- 


Our opponents admit the fopprefiion of the POEMS 
office by the authority of Viſitors ; as to the ſuppreſſion of 
the Profeſſorſhip of muſie they are filent. It is certain 


but again ſuppreſſed before 1664; and ſurely, the 
ſupprethon of theſe two offices by College meetings, or 
viſitors, without applying their ſalaries to promote any 
other branch of learning, mult appear to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, a greater deparcure from both the 
purpoſe and the letter of the foundation, than any change 
requiſite for accompliſhing the propoſed Union. 

That commiſſion, on which the charter of Union in 1641 
proceeds, is obſerved by them to be not a Commillion of 
ordinary viſitation, but an extraordinary commiſſion, for 
the ſole purpoſe of enquiring into the preſent ſtate of the 


and ſupport. Admitting it to be ſo, is not- this a pre- 
cedent? May not ſuch another commiſſion be iffued for 
the ſpecial purpoſe of enquiring into the preſent. ſtate- of 
the Univerlity, and what would be requiſite for renderin "S 


* * Hine redierunt Profeſſiones Jari | Canonici Juris Civilis, 
Medicine, et Muſices 


ſion 
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Fon de iſſued ſeptrately, or ſuperadded to the ordinary 
RR ee CT Is 
Ot all occafions, they are pleaſed to repreſent the Plan 

of Union, now propoſed, as an attempt to difannul and 
overturn the foundations, repeating this invective in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. We appeal to the candoat of the public, 
Ae hold it a /acred duty,” to maintain and to accompliſh 


the intentions of our founders, by every means in 6ur 


power; and when the regulations and-changes, neceſſary 
for that effect, are not within our own power, we think it 
incumbent on us, to propoſe them to thoſe,' who have au- 
thority competent to ſuch purpoſes. e 309 
We may remind theſe gentlemen, that their charge 
comes with a bad grace from the' five perſons who formed 
and ſtrenudufly promoted” the Plan of Union in 1754 
That Plan manifeſtly tended to pervert the foundations, 
by ſuppreſſing eight offices, for the ſole purpoſe of aug: 
menting falaries, without any proviſion for enlarging the 
fyſtem of education, or for any literary purpote whatſo- 
ever. Such a Plan, accompanied with the alienation 
of buildings, the Original Monuments of the founder's 
bounty, we ſill continue to think ſomewhat a- kin to 
ſacrilege. ee IE FI 

We ſhall decline all enquiry whether the perſons, who 
fo readily impute fach intentions to us, have ever them- 
felves, in fact, violated, perverted, or treated with contempt 
the ſtatutes or the evident intentions of a very liberal 
minded founder: For, whatever theirgealouſy has ſuggeſt- 
ed, it was not the intention of the friends of Union to lay 
before Viſitors any complaints reſpecting the ſuppcſed 
miſmanagement or diſorders in the particular affairs of 
King's College. To avoid every apprehenſion of this ſort, 
our petition to the 'T hrone, communicated to them, was 
confined to one fingle object. We-prayed only for an 
appointment of Viſitors, to examine info the expediency 
of an Union, and the means by which it might be accom: 
Plithed. They have objected to this, as wanting precedent, 
and we may find it requiſite to apply ſimply for a Vit 
tation, in general terms, in conformity to the precedents 
on record: and we flatter ourſelves that the meaſure wil 

neither give them offence nor alarm. 
They have repeated, with little variation, ſeveral of 
| | (9 id theit 
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their obje ctions to the particular articles of the propoſed. 


Plan; and in their eagerneſs to enereaſe the number, they 


lave brought forward new objections, not very conſiſtent 


with thoſe they had formerly advancecc 


0 


* ar 
In the Memorial, they repreſented the Univerſity, fund 
as inſufficĩient for the purpoſes aſſigned: in their Igfrma. 


tion it is repreſented; as capable of amounting to ſo n 


opulence, as might be dangerous in the hands of any 
Univerſity. Let theſe ſuppoſitions refute one another: 


the truth will be found between tdñ en. 
In the Memorial, they complain that the humour of three 
Profeſlors might diſappoint, forever, very reaſonable claims 
to augmentation of ſalary: from the Univerſity fund; in 


6 
* 


the Igformation, they expreſs their diſlike, that leſs than 


unanimity ſhould have power to apply any part of that 


tween theſe, rules may be preferable to either; and the 
idea, firſt adopted by us, was that two Profeſſors ſhould 
have the power of negativing every augmentation. of that. 


kind: it was changed to three, merely in order to avoid an 
expected comment on their p arr. 
The doubts, which may really have occurred to their 


penetration, concerning any of theſe articles, might eaſily 


have been cleared up in amicable conferences, had they, 
condeſcended ſo far: in particular, it might have been ex- 
plained, in what manner the inconvenience of vice-patron- 


ages may be avoided: in what manner every claim, or 
juſt expectation of the preſent incumbents may be ſecured; 


in what manner that ſecurity may be extended, even to 


contingent intereſts; ſo that the Plans, which any of them 
may have reaſonably formed for filling up the firſt vacancies 


in their own ſociety, may be expoſed to no diſarrangement 


or obſtruction, 


They aſſert, that the rights of Colleges are as much ſecured 
by law as thoſe of individuals no doubt they are equally / 
ſecured ; but they are not the ſame. The individual has 
right to uſe or to abuſe his property, as he thinks fit. If 
he does no poſitive injury to others, the public will not 


nterfere 3 but a College has right only to employ its en- 
dowments for the public ſervice, according to ſtatutes and 
rales preſcribed. 


ecution 
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| If theſe endowments, are, diverted to 
Private intereſts, or nominally employed in a remiſs ex- 
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Ecution of the public FRO will n not of legiſlature interpoſe 
to tectiſy that abuie, to ſupply the defects of rhe earlier 
inſtitution, and to accomodate the whole Plan to che mot 


effectual ſervice of the Public? | 
It may perhaps, he admitted, that. & the alle are nit 


ls. to preſeribe to a Founder, in what manner and degree 


he ſhall contribute to the public good, usr to ulter bis d-ftination 


. afterwards. They muſt accept hit donations on bis own terms 
or rejec them altogether.” But the endowments of King's 
College are not to be accounted private donations. be 
originul revenue and late acquiſitions are,” for mold part, 
public property, granted by Kings and by Biſhops, with 


- the (conſent of Kings, and of their own chapters: The 


'  bnildings indeed, and ſome adjacent lands, are the private 
donation of the founder; and even the ommipotence of Par- 
tixment would forbear to alienate any part of theſe. The 

ower of diſtributing chat revenue, of appointing che Pro- 

ſſors and others, WhO were to receive it, of filling up 
vacancies, and making ſtatutes concerning ſuch matters, 
does not originate with any private Founder or donor, 
but was granted by James IV. to Biſnop Elphinſton, and 


| Bis ſucceſſors it the ſee of Aberdeen; and, that office being 
| now aboliſhed: by law, the power o conveyed, muſt have | 


Teverted to the crown without diminution, and may be 
exerciſed at pleaſure by the officers of _ or a e 
_ commiſſion of Viſitors. 

It is very manifeſt that theſe Gentlemen are 5 of 
confining the power of their public-ſpirited Rector with- 
in the narroweſt limits: but is this agreeable to the con- 
ſtitution or the practice of their Univerſity? Is not the 
Rector their preſiding head? Is not the general ſuperin- 
tendenee of all their affairs committed to his care? If 
they can act without him at all, is it not by his tacit per- 
miiſion? If he interferes, can they proceed ? During the 
life of their late rector, was not every meaſure, which 
deviated, in the ſmalleſt degree, from the ordinary 


routine, referred to him for his approbation, and n 


| dropt, if that approbation was withheld ? 

By the foundation, the Rector is required, once a year, 
to hold a Viſitation for the purpoſe of correcting abufes; 
and this, they ſeem deſirous of conſtruing into 2 limitation 
of his authority to that annual Viſitation alone. 7 


* 


:(:43*.)* | 


If they perſiſt i in po the Union, after an expreſs 
intimation of the Rectorꝰs diſſent, ſufely they will not tale 
uon them as being the Univerſi ity ; they will not come 
forward to make anſwer hr it, nor iſſue Memorials as 
/rmn that reſpectable body ; they will content ihemſelves 
with returning to-their original deſignation, the Principal - 
and fix Pro 4 of Kinp*s College; for that alone can ſuit 
them; and it is not with the Univerſity, but with a few 
only of its nor amet bc that the Bien of Union bare to 
contend. * ar Aa #1 

It has pleaſed aheſe' Gentlemen to expreſs a certain 
acrimonious averſion to be united into one ſociety with us. 
We feel no ſuch reluctance with regard to them; their 
preſent heats we underſtand to ariſe from miltakes, and 
trankent intereſts: a well regulated Union will oblige us 
al to exert our beſt efforts in advancing learning, and the 
good education ↄf youth: the pleaſure of that new ſitua- 
ton will diſpoſe us mutually to forget whatever eagorneſs 
or contumacy may have ſuggeſted during the conteſt. 

After all, what-is the real ſubject at preſent in diſpute? 
a majority of the two Univerſities, with the concurrence 

of many reſpectable individuals and communities, are de- 
ſirous to procure an eriquiry, in behalf of the public, eon- 
cerning a matter of conſiderable weben to =o part 
of the country. | en mien e 
Seven members of one Vniverſity, without any conceur- 
rence, beſtir themſelves to oppoſe it. They oppoſe, not 
the Union, concerning which, it is poſſible, that very 
candid.and impartial perſons may entertain ſome doubts, 
but they oppoſe ſimply all enquiry: into the expedieney of | 
the Union, or the prefent ſtate of theſe Univerſities. ' 
In general it will be allowed, that where enquiries of 
this nature are called for by any part of the public, the 
more they are reſiſted 'by individuals having intereſt, the | 
more their neceſſity „ evident. RTE | 
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King's College of Aleracen, concerning the Outline: of a of 
\ Plan 2 for Uniting the King's and Mariſchal Univer/i TS Bea 


HE Memorial contains a long complaint of dif- plo 
1 reſpectful and improper. conduct dn the part of the cor 
friends of the Union, in the origin and progreſs of the jun 
buſineſs. For a reply to what they have adduced on to | 
this head, we refer to a Defence. of the .Condud of the Mari. ca: 
chal College, in Relation to the preſent. Scheme of Union, a. 
Fainſt the Attack made on it by the Principal and fix Profi alte 
fers of King's Colleges in a Letter to a Friend; by a Men. W abi 
ber of the Mariſchal College. At preſent we are to conſidet Ml the 
what they have adyanced in oppoſition to the ſchee. tri. 
The Memorialiſts affirm, that the advantages ſet forth \ 
by the friends of the Union, are neither ſo eſſential, ſo IM ve 
certain, nor ſo unallayed, as to warrant that meaſure; MW end 
and they alſo declare that they could not think themſelves I for: 
at liberty to accede to it, for the fake of any advantages. cut; 
In ſupport of this laſt declaration, they repreſent that I {att 
an Union, upon the intended plan, would run in abſolute A 
contradiction to their charters and ſtatutes ; J that it would MW ma: 
fruſtrate the intentions of their founder and donors, and ſoui 
infringe upon the rights and privileges of their Univerſity, WW the! 
We cannot agree with them in thinking that the or WW. Pur 
ical inſtitutions of ſounders are intitled to ſo ſcrupu- MW gi. 
los a regard as to admit of no alteration, for the fake MW the 
of any advantages; and as they have expreſſed them · 
ſelves in ſo general a manner, we are at liberty to ſtate a dor 
caſe as ſtrong as we pleaſe; , We may ſuppoſe the courſe i the 
of education pointed out by the foundation of an Univer-: tai 
- fity becomes intirely obſolete and uſeleſs, or poſitivelp 
hurtful— that the Profeſſors are required to teach ex 
cluſively, the logic of the ſchools, judicial aſtrology, 0 


| As it is hoped this will be our laſt addreſs to the public's 
the preſent ſubject, and may reach many perſons who have not ſeen 
our former papers, ſeveral things contained in theſe are repeated, t0 
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even the Carteſian Philoſophy. The caſe we ſtate is ns 
imaginary one. Syſtems of pretended ſcience the moſt 
chimerical, contentions about unintelligible words, and a 
ſuperſtitious theology, which inculcated. tenets ſubverſive 
of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and degrading to human 
nature, were long the only objects of ſtudy in the Uni- 
verfities, and ſome of them are not yet entirely ex- 
ploded. It cannot be ſeriouſly affirmed, that ſuch a 
courſe ſhould be adhered to in compliance with the in- 
junctions of foundations, or that funds, originally deſtined 
to theſe purpoſes, would be miſapplied, when directed to 
carry on a liberal and 9 wag ſyſtem of education. e 
If it be admitted, that under certain circumſtances, 
alterations of original inſtitutions are juſtifiable and laud- 


able; we may next inquire for proper principles to aſcertain 


the caſes in which alterations may be allowed, and to re- 
ſtrict them. within due limits. 7 es 
When a founder diſtinctly declares the end he has in 
yew, and afterwards points out the means by which that 
end may be accomplithed ; a ſtrict regard is due to the 
former, and, in order to carry it more effectually into exe- 
cution, .a liberal conſtruction ſhould be applied to the 
ere... 1 of ps 12 
There are caſes in which even the ends of an inſtitution 
may be entirely ſet aſide; if they ſhould be hurtſul to 
ſound religion or morality, or contrary to the public good. 
they ought to be entirely ſuppreſſed, or directed to other 
purpoſes. ' Of this nature were all the alterations in re- 
ligious eſtabliſhments at the reformation, among which 
the Colleges erected before that time are comprehended. 
. Alterations of this ſort, where the original end is aban 
doned, we think ſhould never be admitted, except fo 
the weightieſt reaſons. In regard tp the means, we main. 
tain that a greater latitude is allowable ; and ſuch is the 
fluctuating courſe of human affairs, that unleſs proper 
alterations be applied fromtimetotime, all ancienteſtabliſh- 


ments would become uſeleſs, and burdenſome to ſociety. 


We believe our opponents will find it difficult to produce 

an inſtance where the caſe has been otherwiſe. _ 

When an inſtitution is intended to promote education; to 

ꝓply the ſunds to any purpoſe of a quite different nature, 

however uſeſul to the public, is to abandon the end of the 
pe fog 1 founder; 
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founder; to alter the regulations, the number and de. 


partments of the teachers, or the courſe of ſciences taught, 


is only to change the mean, and if the alterations be pro- 


per, the end is thereby more effectually promoted. | 

- We know from Hiſtory, as well as from the tenor of 
the foundations, that the founders of our Univerſities 
were men of liberal views, zealous for promoting piety 


and uſeful learning. Biſhop Elphinſton expreſſes his ſenti. 
ments in theſe words: Nos vero cupientes numerum doc- | 
forum prædictorum, mag iſtrorum, regentium et Scholarium 


* in predicta Univerſitate augert et ampliari—defiderantes 


- * bro modulo pratie nobis conceſſe, prefatorum docto- 
« rum, et ſludentium vivendi modos, eorundemque ſtutlia | 


ce [audabilia et exercitia, augeri, et augmentari, ac prout 


ce divina nobis ſuppetit gratia, in melius commutari. Like 
ſentiments are expreſſed in every page of the foundation. 


In the preamble to the foundation of the Mariſchal Col - 


lege the founder declares his intention as follows: Neque | 
& hujus noſtri inſtituti alia ratio eft quam eſt aliorum, quibus 


c zihil antiquius, quam de ecclejia et republica quam opti nie 
dc mereri, tum majorum multorum qui idem afſidue facti- 
«© tarunt exemplo et veſtigiis inſiſtentes, ECCLESLE 1T1DEN, 
% PATRIZE, ET REIPUBLICE ADJUMENTO ET ORNAMENTO 
ESSE POSSEMUS.” e e : 
To attain theſe commendable ends, they appointed ſuch 
means as were ſuited to the uſages and ſtate of learning 
of the times; and it would be a moſt hard and illiberal 
conſtruction, injurious to the memory of our founders, 
as well as highly detrimental to the public good, to main- 
' tain that the original rules ſhould be ſtrictly adhered to, 
when experience, and the enlarged ſtate of human know- 
ledge, required alterations and improvements. 


3 opinion of unalterable rules is now generally er- 
plwKsoded; the propriety of reaſonable innovations is agree | 


/ able to the common ſenſe of mankind, and of ſuch innova- 


tions in our Univerſities, introduced by competent autho- | 


rity, we have many inſtances. ts | 
In the royal commiſſion, granted to Buchanan and others, 
for viſiting and reforming the College of St. Andrews 


in 1579, we have the following words: “ His Highnels, | 
& with the advice of the Lords of Secret Council, ordainit 


u and commandit the maſters of the ſaid Univerſity, to be 
15 | | * 90 
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* ot Edinburgh, at ane certain day, with the foundations _—_— 
« of their Colleges, to be ſeen and conſiderit by any fix,, -. o 
& ſons, as his Majeſty, with advice of his ſaid Council had 
remove all ſuperſtition. and papiſtry, to diſcharge un- 


4 their rooms, to redreſs the form of ſtudy or teaching be 
ma or fewer Profeſſors, to join and to divide the faculties, 


Univerſity, were afterwards ratified in Parliament. Simi- 


| Univerſity of King's College at Aberdeen, and in that of 


is believed, of muſic, in the King's College were ſuppreſſ- 


Leonard, in St. Andrews, anno 1747, is a precedent very 


Union, chiefly with a view to augment their ſalaries, which 
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&« five, or four, of ſic able, reverent, and eircumſpect per- 


i choſen, and committit to them full power to viſit and 
© conſider the ſaid foundations of their Colleges, and to 


“% qualified perſons, and plant worthy and qualified in 


and to annex every facultie to fic College as ſall be found 
& to be maiſt proper, &c. The auld foundations and erec- _ 
& tors of the ſaids Colleges and haill Univerſity, or any thing 
i contained therein, notwithſtanding.” The proceedings of 
theſe commiſſioners, which changed the whole form of the 


lar alterations were effected about the ſame time in the 


Glaſgow. - 1 3 85 
At a later period the Profeſſorſhips of canon law, and, it 


ed. wg 4 | * | 5 . b ; 
The Colleges at Aberdeen were actually united in one 
Univerſity, by a royal charter of Charles I. anne 1641, 


- which was ratified in Parliament. But as all the acts of _ 


that and ſeveral other parliaments were reſcinded at the _ 
reſtoration, this Union of conſequence became ineffectual. 
The late Union of the Colleges of St. Salvator and St. 


appoſite to the preſent caſe. The fituation of theſe two 
Colleges was preciſely ſimilar to our -own. Two ſets of 
Profeſſors were employed in teaching the ſame branches 
of ſcience. A majority of both Colleges applied for an 


before were very ſmall, and though no new Profeſſorſhips W 
were eſtabliſhed, that Union has proved highly beneficial 
to the Univerſity. The number of ſtudents is now actual 
Iy double of what it uſed to be previous to tl. Union. 
That meaſurewas liable to every objection that can be urg- 
ed againſt the preſent, and we hope it will appear 
that our propoſals are 3 with * 4 
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g the public, that were wanting in the plan then adopt 


| Repeated attempts have been made to obtain an Union 
of our Colleges, in 1747, 1754, and 1770. The ex. 


= 
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fediency of the meaſure was the only point on theſe occa- 
ſions to which attention was given. The objections ſo 
much inſiſted on at preſent, were not then even mentioned 


dy the gentlemen who oppoſed the Union, nor by any 
others until now, though the ſubject has been repeatedly | 


agitated among all ranks ; and this ſufficiently indicates 
what opinion the public have always entertained. of the 
1 of innovation, when directed to uſeſul pur. 
is. |; om 1 

We admit that inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by the founder, 
and long conducted with ſome utility to the public, 
ought not to be altered for trivial reatons, nor ſported 
with according to the preſent and mutable ideas of one 
ſet of truſtees, But we apprehend there is no riſk of im. 
proper innovation in any matter of this kind. It is not 
in the power of the preſent members to accompliſh the 
Union, or any other material change in the conſtitution of 
the Univerſity. Nothing leſs than an act of the legt- 


flature can do it, an authority that will never be in- 
| terpoſed except for ſubſtantial reaſons, aſcertained by ſtridt 
examination, and ſapported by the general ſenſe of the 
. Country. 08 | 


The Union of the Colleges of St. Andrews took place 
in conſequence of a direct application to the legittature, 


A majority of each College favoured the plan. The 


ſame method might have been adopted in the preſent 
caſe, if a like concurrence had been obtained : but an 


application to parliament under a ſtrong oppoſition from 


feven Profeſſors of one of the Colleges would have been 


premature. The meaſure of petitioning for a royal vili- 


tation has been embraced,-as the beſt expedient for inquir- 
ing impartially into the force of the objections advanced, 


and the rg iſons or views of both parties, for adjuſting 3 


plan of Union, (if that meaſure in general be approved,) 


and peparing the buſineſs for the final deciſion of Parlia- 


ment. 


We withed 


for a viſitation has not been a matter of choice. 
| | | 8 5 to 


— 


| 


We have already acknowleged that this application 
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to attain the end in view by more Eee and expeditious. 
means, but as our opponents refuſed all treaty,” we were 
reduced to the alternative of embracing that expedient, or 
of relinquiſhing altogether, a plan that had been eagerly , 
ſolicited and warmly patronized by the public. for many 
years. Our opponents entertain a very imperfe& and 
erroneous. notion of the power of viſitors. Many in- 
ances might be adduced, and ſome have been. already 
mentioned, where their authority was exerted to different 
purpoſes, and productive of more eſſential alterations, 
than thoſe enumerated in their Memorial. lt is unnecel- - 
ſary however to diſcuſs the power of viſitors minutely on 
this occaſion, nor does it belong to us to define the links" | 
of royal prerogative in this or any other matter. 7 

Some miſapprehenſion may have taken place, as if it 
had been intended to carry the ſcheme of Union into exe- 
cution, by the authority of viſitors alone. We never en- 
tertained any ſuch deſign, nor do we know that their autho - 
rity is competent for that purpoſe. If an appointment 


takes place in conformity to the tenor of our petition, 


their buſineſs will be only to enquire and report, ànd 
ſurely theſe functions are not beyond their power. | 

It is groundleſs therefore, as well as indecent, to ſup- 
poſe that they will, if appointed, proceed with a high handy 
by pure authority, and without law, to annul foundations and 
flatutes, contrary to juſtice and public utility, The appre- 
henſion the Memorialiſts entertain of a very conſiderable 
expence being brought upon a College by a. viſitation 
muit be founded on a miſtake of the ſame kind. The ex- 
pence occaſioned by the laſt viſitation, in 1716 was very 
conſiderable, and was owing to the buſineſs being then 
tranſacted at Edinburgh. 

If in compliance with our petition, viſizors are appoint- . 
ed, if they recommend an Union as beneficial, and adjuſt: a 
pon for acconfplithing it; that plan will be brought i into 

arliament, together with any objections our opponents 
chuſe to adduce; both will there receive a final diſcuſſion, 
and that which is beſt for the public will be eſtabliſh- 
ed. | 

It . not admit of a doubt, that the leviflarine is 
inveſted with power to render the Union effectual, and we 
rede it is equally clear, that ſuch a power may be 
ö 88 exerted, 


= 


© exerted, if the utility of the meaſure be manifeſt. Nor 
can we imagine, that in theſe times, and in the preſent - 

Teign, it will not be exerted with moderation and wiſdom, 

ſo as to promote the intereſts of learning, and education, 


= without any injury to the rights of individuals, or to 
= theuſeful privileges of any ſociety or ancient inſtitution. & 
| If we conſult experience, it will appear, that ſo far 
from improper or premature alterations being introduced at 

into Univerſities, thro? a wanton ſpirit of innovation, the pi 
oppoſite extreme has umvyerſally prevailed. An attach- by 

ment to old rules and cuſtoms is à principle of powerful m 

and general influence. Theſe rules and cuſtoms have the Ji 
advantage of preſent and long poſſeſſion, and are not eafily 01 
overturned. Improvements of undoubted utility haye OV 

often been long poſtponed, after the circumſtances of the or 

times required them, and in ſome inſtancees altogether WM in 
neglected. Every perſon acquainted with the conſtitution | fo! 

of any Univerſity abroad or at home, mult be ſenſible of | 

the truth of this remark ; and many of ourſelves remem- at 

ber, ſince almoſt a whole ſeſſion of the College was ſpent pu 

in teaching the obſolete logic of Ariſtotle : and a conſider- the 

able part of another, in diſcuſſing futile and abſurd que- mi 

ions in natural philoſophy. | a 

We beg leave to quote the ſentiments of a gentleman, W fe 

whoſe enlarged underſtanding, and extenſive information, we 

in conſequence of a long reſidence abroad, render his the 


authority particularly reſpectable. * 
After deſcribm̃g the courſe of academical ſtudies, con- leg 
ſiſting of logic, the cobweb ſcience of ontology, pneuma- IM - oth 
tology, a debaſed ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, and a ſhort ( 
and ſuperficial ſyſtem of phyſics, he goes on in theſe words. ſup 
« This courſ: of Phi:ofophy ſtill continuesto be taught deſ 
e in the greater part of the Univerſities of Europe. In hen 
« ſome of the richeſt and beſt endowed Univerſities, the fide 
« tutors content themſelves with teaching a few unconne@- pra 
«© ed ſhreds and parcels of this corrupted courſe; and even fore 
« theſe they commonly teach very negligently and fu- W war 
* perficially. | Oe Re 
« The improvements which in modern times have 
L heen made in the ſeveral branches of Philoſophy, Have 
e not for the greater part been made in Univerlities, tho 
« ſome no doubt have. The greater part of — 
N | ave 


* 
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Nor have not even been very ſorward to adopt theſe i improve- 
ent - « ments after they were made, and ſeveral of theſe learned 
IM, « ſocieties have choſen to remain for a long time the ſane- 
ON, «aries, in which exploded ſyſtems and obſolete prejudices *' 
to: © found ſhelter and protection, after they had been anten | 
n. « out of ever y other corner of the world. * | 
far We maintain, that eſtabliſhments of a public nature, | 
iced and for purpoſes of public atibty, may be altered and im- 
the proved, while the intention of the Tounders is obſerved, 
ach- by authority of the legiflature, in order to render them 
rful more extenſtvely-uſeful ; that ſuch changes have been fre- 
the quently made, tho? lon ſo ſoon, or Aten ely as the 
ifily ought; and that the propofed Plan of Union does not 
1ave overturn or pervert the foundation of the King's College, 
the or introduce ſuch material innovations as have taken place 
ther in that and other Univerſities on former occalions; and 
tion for purpoſes of a more equivocal tendency. _ 

le of It is not propoſed to ſuppreſs any branch of education 
lem - at preſent taught, to apply any part of the revenue to 
pent purpoſes foreign to the intention of the founders, to alienata 
ider · the buildings, or permit any monuments of their generous i 
que- munificence to fall into oblivion. If in conſequence of 4 

a proper diſtribution of offices in the united Unüverſity, a 
man, W few of the preſent Profetforihips thould becomeunneceffary, 
tion, we hold it to be no violation of the foundation, to allign 
er his their revenues to a common ſtock, for public uſes, in 
| which the members on the foundation of the King's Col 

con- lege, would always have a rennen intereſt wish Fl 
uma- other. | 
{hort Our opponeats urge the obligation af their oaths to 
ords. ſupport their foundation. Reaſons of this nature well 
wght deſerve a ſerious- attention; on this occaiion we appre- 


In hend they admit of a ſatisfactory anſwer from the con- 

„ the ſiderations already adduced. We hold in deteitation the 

ined practice of evading the obvious meaning of an oath by 

even forced conſtructions on the words, but we think it no un- 

d ſu- warrantable liberty, eſpecially when an oath has been 
framed near three cearurſes ago, to apply a liberal con- 

have MW ſtruction to the words, ſor the purpoſe of forwarding the 

Hive property of the foundation. DT he conſtitution ot the | 

, tho 

rſities 0 * De, Smith on the Wealth of Nations, Book v. chap, i e 
King's 
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King's College is not violated by the propoſed Union, 1 
it's privileges are not invaded, and if the preſent mem. Jo 
bers believe that the Univerſity would flouriſh in conſe. 
quence of an Union, we think they are bound by a clauſe 
of their oath © 'commedum et utilitatem ejuſdem juxta poſe Ml F 

| ſuum procurare“ to promote it. : 


There cannot be the ſlighteſt preſumption, that the Je 
Union. is contrary to the ſentiments of the earlier founder, hs 
or that he would not, with pleaſure, have embraced the th 
plan ot connecting his own eſtabliſhment with another of MW ** 
a. ſimilar nature, in order to carry on the truly patriotic 82 
purpoſes for which both were founded, in a more effectual 0 
manner, than could be done in their ſeparate ſtate. It ap- 11 
pears from the extract above quoted, that his particular 5 
object was the progrellive improvement of a former eſta - fi 


blihment, to increaſe tlie numbers of maſters and ſtudents, 
and to give greater efficacy to their laudable ſtudies and 
exerciies. Boetius who had been intruſted with the exe - 
cution of his plan, iuforms us, that *his purpoſe was to 
provide for the youth of the northern parts, the ſame op- 
portunities of ſtudy, which had been at the ſame time pro- 
vided in other Univerſities, for thoſe of the ſouth and 
weltern diſtricts of Scotland. This is the very idea, which | 
the friends ofthe Union have adopted in the preſent times, 
though announced to the public before we were aware of 
a coincidence, which we were happy to recognize. The 
liberality ot the Prelate is by no means tainted with the 
appearance of vanity, or anxiety to ſecure the. peculiar 
honours of a founder. His College is not to be called by 
his name, but by that of the Virgin Mary, and, tho' he 
directs that two burſaries ſhall be gixen to young men of 
the name of Elphiniton, he leaves that in a great meaſure 
to the diſcretion of the faculty, by adding Si coimmode 
habert poterint. | 1 
Are not the intentions of the founders of the United 
College at St. Andrews better tulbiled by the maintainnig 
of one flouriſhing Univerſity, than if both the ſeparate 
Colleges had been ſuffered to fall into decay, for the want 
of ſuyport which followed from their Union? 
We hope when the Memorialiſts allow an impartial 
weight to theſe conſiderations, and liſten to the public 
opinion, by which any meaſure that tended towards 45 
1 | „ 5 Jur 
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jury would be treated with the deteſtation it deſerved, they 
e. will find themſelves at freedom to concur in a meaſure ſo 
81 loudly demanded by the public. 15 7 
Alter all, if a particular ſet of Truſtees on a public 
Je Wl chablifhment, ſhould, from a miſtaken ſenſe of an oath, 
h refuſe to agree to a meaſure, in which the intereſt of the 
2 public was at ſtake, tho' it would be wrong to require 


Th WW their concurrence till their miſtake was removed, it would 
7 not be wrong to carry the deſired meaſure, by competent 
© Wl authority, into execution without it. 4 | 
_ Whatever may be ſaid of the intention of the latter 
Mr founder, by whom no oath is required, we reckon our-' 
7” ſelves at perfect liberty to propoſe to the conſideration of 


ha] the legiſlature, a ſcheme, by which we think his main des. 


"yy laid down. Gt i 
ns WE are next to conſider whether the Union can take 
5 place without any detriment to the rights of the preſent 
8 members of King's College, in point of income, patron- 
age, or otherwiſe. To theſe a ſtrict regard is due, and 
1 it is our defire, that they may remain as much untouched 
TT as our owa. Our opponents undoubtedly have a right to 
55 * all Ko ira to which they. would have been 
ok * entitled if no Union had taken place.“ In the out- 
The nes, this right is preſerved to them by the fifth axd fixth 
8 articles, which we think fufficiently perſpicuous, and we 
Yar believe have not been miſunderſtood by any other perſon, 
1b But to prevent all doubts and miſtakes, we now explicitly, 
. 10 declare, that we underſtand them in the ſame extent, as the 
| of words above quoted from their Memorial ſignify; and 
pl we do not expect or deſire any ſhare in the patronage of 
, o offices belonging to the King's College, during the lives 
ww of the preſent” members, or afterwards, farther than the 
Me; legiſlature may think fit, for the harmony and proſperity 
* ot the United Society; and perhaps no ſuch participation 
> Il i neceſſary for that end. It is intended that the expence 
og of inſtitutions, for the public purpoſes of the Univerſity, 
Wan ſhould be chiefly defrayed, from the ſalaries of the few 
et] offices that may be ſuppreſſed. It is by no means pro- 
bi poſed, that any Profeſſor fhould be deprived of his houſe, 
75 er manſe, or obliged to quite his place of reſidence, what- 


Jury 


ſign will be better fulfilled, upon the principles already 


; 1 V. Art. 7. | 4 7 ; 


| Preſcription in their favour, for holding thei | 
ſinecures, are to be allowed to hold them as ſuch for life, 
if they. incline. What injury then, can the preſent in- 
cumbents ſuſtain ? They are to enjoy every augmentation 
of ſalary, that can ariſe from their preſent funds, and the 
management of theſe funds is left in their own hands; they 
have the proſpect of increaſing their emoluments by fuller | 
claſſes, as the ſcheme takes effect, and theſe Profeſſors, 
who do not receive fees from their ſtudents, have the ex- 
pectation of an augmentation of falary from the general 


F leges they could never look for. 
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erer may be required of his ſucceſſor. The preſent in- 


cumbent ſhall be at liberty to reſide and teach where he 
pleaſes. And tho! all finecure offices are meant to be a- 
boliſhed as ſoon as poſſible, yet thoſe Profeſſors, who have 
their places as 


funds, an advantage which in the preſent ſtate of the Col- 


Pleaſed to term this proſpe& of augmentation, a mockery. 
It would not be difficult, nor are we unwilling to ſecure 


it by a permanent regulation, in proportion to the ſtate of 


the funds, and if any thing, not yet propoſed, be judged 


neceſſary to ſecure the preſent incumbents in every right, 


» 


we ſhall chearfully admit it. 


We utterly deny, that the Profeſſor? of either College, 
d⁊ãre poſſeſt of any right extending beyond their own lives, 


or invelted with any truſt, that can bar improvements, 
upon their reſpective inſtitutions. Our ſentiments on this 


ſubject are well expreſſed, in a letter addreſſed to the public 


by a friend of the Union © The members of any Uni- 
« verſity are only tenants for life, in endowments for pub- 


&« lic utility, which. therefore are not their freehold. I 
« hold the Univerſity itſelf to be the property of the pub- 


e lic, and that they have a right to model it, ſo as to an- 
& fwer the main deſign of the inſtitution, and general 
« utility.” 


It is hinted, that other Patrons may be diſſatisfied, 
This obſervation might have been ſpared, as it is only 
competent to be adduced by theſe Patrons, and one per: 


ſon to whom it applies, has declared ſo warmly in fa- 
vour of an Union, that we expect much aſſiſtance from 
him in our endeavonrs to accompliſh it, ſee Appendix, No. 
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Our opponents are 
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Our opponents inſiſt much upon the ſuperiority of their 


revenue and extent of their patronage, and are pleaſed to 


compare our attempt, to that of a perſon, who ſhould infiſt 
with his richer neighbour, that their eſtates ſhould be 
thrown into one, and equally divided between them. Ad- 
mitting the fact, we cannot perceive the aptneſs of the 
compariſon, or the force of the argument derived from 


it. The injury done to the richer neighbour, if the pro- 
poſal be inforced, is obvious; but who is injured by carry- 
ing the Union into execution? not the preſent Profeſ- 


ſors, whoſe rights and emoluments are preſerved in as 
ſull a manner as they can deſire; not their ſucceſſors, 
whoſe ſituation will undoubtedly derive benefit from the 


Union. The ſum of the falaries, in proportion to the 


number of maſters, will be equal to what che preſent funds 


afford, and to all augmentations ariſing from their im- 
provement. 
mult be at. a diſtant period, and the preſent mcumbents, 
in the poorer College, can expect little benefit from it. 
But the fact of ' ſuperiority, in the ſalaries of the King's 


College, is exaggerated in their Memorial, and a true ab- - 


tract for the laſt five years will be found in the Appendix, 
No. VI. The funds of the Mariſchal College have im- 


proved more rapidly of late years, and it is believed, that . 


by reaſon of the vicinity of their lands to the town, they 
are more ſuſceptible of farther improvement. 
conſiderations. are attended to, there is little ground to 


ſuſpect, that the friends of the Union are impelled to pro- 
ſecute that ſcheme, by coveting the more affluent reve- 


nues of the other College. „ 

So far, in reply to the reaſons adduced by our oppo- 
nents, for refuſing to agree to an Union, whatever ad- 
vantages might attend it. We have ſhewn that it is not 
efectually barred by the foundation, that it does not in- 
fringe on the rights of the preſent incumbents or their 
ſueceſſors, of patrons or any others. The advantages 
expected from an Union come next to be conſidered. 


* 
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If an equalizing meaſure ever take place, it 


When theſe © 
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HE great object of the Union is to render the courſe 
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73 F'5 academical education more compleat, by eſtabliſh. 
ing Profeſſorſhips in ſuch branches of ſcience, as are now 


utility, and have been long defired by the public. 
I bere are at preſent in each College, a Principal, a 
Profeſſor of Theology, of Oriental Languages, of the 
Greek Language, and three Profeſſors of Philoſophy ; 
alſo a Profeſſor of Humanity in King's College, and a 
Profeſſor of Mathematics in Mariſchal College. The 
other eſtabliſhments are a profeſſor of Civil Law in King's 
College, and Profeſſors of Medicine in both; which laſt 
offices (with an exception after-mentioned) have been held 

as ſinecures for many years. 5 
By means of this arrangement, the fame elements of 
philoſophy, and of the Greek language, are taught at each 
College, and often to very thin Claſſes, by two ſeparate 
ſetts of Profe ſſors. It is therefore propoſed, that: one ſett 
of theſe Profeſſorſhips, together with one of the offices of 
Principal, ſnould be ſuppreſſed, and in their place, effective 
Schools of Law, and the different branches of Medicine, 
eſtabliſhed. Other Claſſes may be added. ſuch as ſhall 
appear to be moſt uſeful, and as many as the funds of the 
College are able to afford.” Of this number might be reck- 
oned a Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy, for which the er- 
cellent apparatus, already in our poſſeſſion, affords particu- 

lar encouragement. | TEE 
Io evince the utility of this meaſure, it might be ſufh- 
cient to mention, that for want of ſuch eſtabliſhments at 
home, young men from all parts of the North of Scotland, 
who are intended for any of the liberal profeſſions, are at 
preſent under the neceſſity of going to Edinburgh, or ſome 
other diſtant Univerſity, where they are far removed 
F froni the inſpection of their parents and friends, where 
_ - the expenceof reſidence is greatly higher , and where, 
| being under no controul, they have ſtronger temptations 
. to idleneſs and diſſipation. Such indeed is the expence 


+ The expence of board and lodging for ſtudents at our Colleges 
_ ſeldom exceeds 291, dr 25) whereas at Edinburgh and Glaſgow, the/ 


often pay from 40l to fa year, | 
„„ . incurred 


wanting in both Colleges, are aeknowledged to be of great 
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are able to afford it; and the conſequence has been, that 


( 


incurred at thoſe Univerſities, that very few of the lower 
rank, in this, not the moſt opulent part of the kingdom, 


many are thereby prevented from embracing employments 
for which their genius eminently qualified them, while 
others, more adventurous, have engaged in buſineſs un- 
der all the diſadvantages of a very ſlender and unſuitable 


education. Inſtances have frequently occurred, of young 


men from this place, ſettling as ſurgeons in America and 
the Welt Indies, or being appointed mates in the army or 
navy, without having attended any Anatomical or other. 
Medical Claſs whatever, and with no other inſtruction, 
than what could be gleaned ſrom obſerving a little hoſpital 
practice, and from reading a few books, during a ſhort 
apprenticeſhip. _ LET | 29 

It may be farther obſerved, that upon conſidering, the 
comparative utility of the branches of education already 
taught, and of thoſe intended to be introduced, the latter 
ſeem even entitled to a more particular regard. Moſt of 
the Claſſes at preſent are attended chiefly by very young 
boys, who are often ſent to College, before their genius 
for learning can well be known, and almoſt always before 
their future employment in life has been determined. In 
conſequence of this practice, any academicaleducation muſt 
prove abſolutely uſeleſs to a very great proportion of them, 
and in the opinion of ſome, perhaps even hurtful. Many 
tail, thro” defect of capacity or diligence, and others, 
who had, when at College, made conſiderable progreſs in 
their ſtudies, ſoon forget almoſt all they had learnt, in the 
proſecutiqn of employments of a very different kind. This 
is an error, which no abilities in the maſter, no wiſdom in 
the rules, and no attention to diſcipline, can correct; but 
it is only in the earlier and initiatory branches of education 
that'it prevails. Students of Medicine, and of Law, have 
already reſolved to follow theſe profeſſions ; their capacity 
for them is in ſome meaſure known; their judgment is 
more mature: and the early proſpe& they entertain of 
applying any knowledge they may acquire, to their own 
advantage, is a very powerful incitement to diligence. 
For theſe reaſons, it will always be found, that ſtudents 
make a far greater proficiency, in the more advanced, than 
in the earlier ſtages of their education. Is it then for the 
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public advantage, that our academical courſe ſhould be 
confined to thoſe departments, from which many ſtudents 
can derive little benefit? Is it not expedient that it ſhould 
alſo be extended to others, which are found to be at leaſt 
| equally uſeful, and perhaps attended with a greater 
| certainty of ſucceſs? 3 | | 
Nor is the enlarging and improving our ſyſtem of educa- 
tion, tho? of the firſt conſequence, the only advantage 
that would reſult from ſuch an Union. Many others 
might be ſuggeſted, particularly the ſaving of a very con- 
fiderable ſum to this country, which is annually expended 
etfewhere, for the ſupport and education of our youth, 
Much of the money ,which is now ſent to other places, 
would circulate at home among ourſelves. It might be 
expected, that a greater number of foreign ſtudents, and MW mi 
even of families from diſtant parts of the country, would At 
reſort here on account of the cheapneſs of living, and IM ch: 
thereby promote, together with their own, the general WM leg 
advantage of the place. Many would alſo be induced to Che 
remain longer at College, from the increaſed number of MW obt 
Claſſes, and not reſt ſatisfied with the ſuperficial and mere. whi 
ty elementary education, which they receive during the of 
firſt years of their attendance. The annual ſum expended I 
in Edinburgh by the ſtudents of that Univerſity, accord- MW je 
ing to the muſt moderate computation, amounts to 60, oool. Yan 
Of how much ſervice to this place, the circulation of a Hof t 
much ſmaller ſum would prove, eſpecially from the man- The 
ner in which it would be chiefly employed, is a point I 
that requires no illuſtration. amp 
Neither, in enumerating the advantages of this ſcheme, IM beer 
ought we to omit mentioning the opportunity of improve- of tl 
ment, which gentlemen not attached to any particular I bein 
= - profeſſion, would enjoy from an attendance on thoſe IiſÞ adv: 
SE Claſſes that are propoſed to be eſtabliſhed. Many ſuch are © nor 
obſerved to frequent repeated courſes of Lectures in other 
Univerſities, being ſenſible that the purſnits of ſcience are 
peculiarly uſeful and ornamental to them, and can alone I Ediat 
beſtow that enlarged underſtanding, and cultivated taſte, I Wove 
which of all others is perhaps their moſt honourable Andr. 
diſtinction. Is it not likewiſe to be wiſhed that the young IM ftuzi 
men who are bred to the Church in this country, ſhould JI No. \ 
have the advantage of improving their minds, by attend- | 
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ing ſuch Claſſes of Medicine or law, as they may think 
proper ? This opportunity is often embraced by the more 
iugenious ſtudents of Divinity at Edinburgh and Glaſgow, 


whereas here they cannot enjoy it; and many who would 
profit by ſuch liberal education, and are deſirous of it, 


cannot afford the expence of reſorting to theſe Uni- 
verſities. A few have poſſeſſed ſuch advantages, and 
know their value, while many who are already advanced 
in life, find reaſon to regret, that ſome part of their youth 
could not have been employed in cultivating a general 


/ 


' acquaintance with theſe ſciences. - BN 
It may perhaps allo deſerve notice, that from uniting ' 


the libraries, muſeums, and apparatus for teaching Natu- 


ral Philoſophy and Mathematics, conſiderable advantages 


might be derived both to the itudents and the Univerity, 


At preſent, the neceſſary books and inſtruments (if pur. - 


chaſed at all) muſt be ſeparately purchaied by each Cole 
lege, which is a very uſeleis expenditure of public money, 


Should the Union take effect, a conſiderable ſum might be 
obtained, by diſpoſing of thoſe books and inſtruments of | 


which there are duplicates, and applied to the purchaſing 
of others, equally neceſſary, that may be wanting in both. 


| BUT we need not inſiſt much on this part of the ſub- 


jet, as our opponents neither deny nor depreciate the ad- 
vantages, that would reſult from the etfectual eſtablihment. 
of the branches of education propoſed to be introduced 
They only urge the improbability of their ſucceſs. ; 

In anſwer to ſuggeitions of this ſort, we adduce the ex- 
ampleot Glaſgow, where Schoolsof Lawand Medicine have 


been long ſucceſsfully taught, notwithſtanding the vicinity 


of that place ro Edinburgh *, and the expence, of living. 
being much greater than here Neither does it poſſeſs the. 
advantage of any Infirmary for the ſtudents of Medicine, 


abr ſo many courts tor thoſe ſtudying Law. It does not ; 


Gs FF : | 8 3 88 
The Univerfity of Glaſgow is only forty- four miles diſtant from 


Edinburgh, and that of St. Andrews ſtill neater. This place is 
above one hundred miles from Edinburgh, and elzahty from St. 
Andrews; and: more than one half of Scotland is nearer io local 
ſruation to Aberdeen than to any other Univerſity. See Appendix, 
No. n | | | 
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educate a greater number of young men to the former ev 
of theſe profeſſions, nor ſo many to the latter. att 

But in addition to the argument drawn from the jo 
example of Glaſgow, we are now authoriſed to offer an. lea 


other, which we think ought alone to be deciſive on this Cl: 
head. The Phyſicians and Lawyers of this place, may be du 
elteemed the beſt judges of the probable ſucceſs of Claſſes, een 
in their reſpective departments. Both theſe Societies having 
taken the matter into conſideration, have favoured us with gel 
their public, unanimous, and decided opinion, that ſuch 
Claſſes would be highly beneficial to the country, and, if Ml Pre 
properly eſtabliſhed, would be attended with ſucceſs. See 
Appendix, Nos. III, IV. 8 the 

Our opponents mention the failure of a former attempt 


to teach Medicine here by the late Drs. Gregory and Skene IM * 
— The Phyſicians inform us, that they remember well, hoy 
that their ill ſucceſs was owing to ſome temporary cir- late 
cumſtances, which are now entirely removed Our oppo- ſuct 
nents therefore cannot juſtly allege, that the want of a0 
ſucceſs was then owing to the irregular attendance of the MW At 
gentlemen who opened thoſe Claſſes, in conſequence, of ex- has 
tenlive private practice; (Memorial p. 7.) nor is there rea- I 

: me! 


fon to imagine, that this circumitance would have the 
effect to obſtruct ſuch a ſcheme in the north of Scotland, MW *** 


more than any where elſe. Beſides, it was not then condud. ſitu 
ed upon a plan ſufficiently extenſive, only two Clafles being ect 
opened, without any proper ſupport from the Univerſities, MW ©. 
or the public, and without any certain expectation of their een 
continuance—This could offer no powerful inducement for and 
ſtudents to attend them; for it is only from a ſyſtematic ſtro 
and permanent eſtabliſhment of ſuch Claſſes, in the United ud 
Univerſity, that we can hope for ſucceſs—Nor can this MW 82" 
reat object be attained in any other way than by an Cnion bliſſ 
Ahe other projects held forth to the public by our oppo- M. 
nents, particularly the ſupperadding Medical Claſſes to Lax 
the preſent eſtabliſhments, or converting one entirely fuck 
into a College for Medicine, were ſurely not intended tor Pro 
ſerious conſideration (Memorial p. 8.) and we ſhall there - Ve. 
fore take no further notice of them. We ſhall only obſerve, whe 
that at preſent the ſtudents of each College are accuſtomed oy 


to look on themſelves as totally unconnected with one an- 
ether, and very little intercourſe, of an amicable kind, has 
$ eve 
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the ſucceſs of ſingle Claſſes, no courſe of this kind can well 


A 


yer been known to ſubſilt between them. A natural 
attachment to that College where they have firſt entered, 
joined io a certain point of honour, generally prevents their . 
leaving it, or their attending at the ſame time any new 
Claſſes that are opened in the other College.—Such con- 
duct would be accounted academical deſertion, and has not 
very frequently been known to take place. 

Another unfavourable circumſtance mentioned by the 

tlemen in oppoſition, (Memorial p. 7) is an attempt to 
introduce a Claſs of Botany ſome years ſince, which alſo 
proved unſucceſsful. To this it may be ſufficient to anſwer, 
that independently of the argument above ſtated againſt 
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be taught or attended, where a proper Botanic Garden is 
wanting, which was then and {till is the caſe here. It may 
however be remarked, that a Lectureſhip in Chemiſtry 
lately eſtabliſhed in the Mariſchal Collin fon had better 
ſucceſs ; and that a popular courſe of Natural Philoſophy. 
alſo taught there, calculated chiefly for the inſtruction of 
artiſts, and thoſe who have not had a liberal education, 
has been likewiſe warmly patronized by the public. | 

In regard to Law Claſſes, beſides the number of young. 
men educated to that profeſſion, which is very conſiderable, 
attendance might alſo be expected, from gentlemen, whoſe . 
ſituation in life renders an acquaintance with this ſubject, 
becoming, and even neceſſary. The part they have often 
to act as arbiters of differences, as juſtices of the peace, 
eonmitlioners of ſupply, and on other public occaſions, 
and even in the management of their private affairs, 
ſtrongly evinces the propriety of their applying to this. 
ſtudy. Our opponents, from the obvidhs example of Glaſ- 
gow, are forced to admit the probability of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment being ſucceſsſul, but they very properly add. 
(Memorial p. 7.) that this will only be the caſe, where the 
Law profeſſor exerts himſelf as he ought. To ſtimulate: | 
ſuch exertions in the beſt manner poſſible, will no doubt be 
properly attended to, if the deſired Union take effect; for 
we entertain no hope of any Claſs ſucceeding here or elſe. 
— if the Profeſſor is negligent in the diſcharge of his 

uty. 

We farther urge, that che importance of education is 
—_ underſtood now than 3 that parents are 
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more eager to have their children properly qualified for 
ſuch employ ments as they may be inclined to follow, and 
that our young men are ma re ſolicitous to improve by every 
opportunity the enjoy. This is the natural effect of the 
gradual extenſion and increaſe ef ſcience, which has no 
where been more conſpicuous of late, than in this very 
couatry, where education always has been, and we hope 
will ever be, within the- reach of the pooreſt of our 
northern youth. That it ſhonld be ſo, we account one 
ſpecial object of our reſpective foundations, and though 
perhaps not bound by expreſs injunctions to that purpoſe, 
we underſtand the virtual obligation to be very ſtrong. 
IT is hkwife argued, that the propoſed eſtablithments 
cannot poſſibly take place for a long time. We on che 
contrary are of opinion, that they may in a great meaſure 
be carried into execution very ſoon; for we entertain 
little doubt, but perſons properly qualified, may juſt now 
be found, willing to undertake moſt ef the neceſſary de- 
artments, without any other emolument than the fees of 
the claſſes, till they can be provided with ſuitable ſalaries, 


Among others, one of the Profeſſors of Mariſchal College, 


a phyſician of ſtanding and character, has offered to ex-. 


change his preſent office, for a branch in the medical de- 


rtment. The phyſicians of the Infirmary have already 
advertiſed a courſe of Clinical Lectures; a Claſs of 
Chemiſtry has been carried on for ſome years; an Ana- 
tomical Theatre may likewiſe be provided; and, if our 
endeavours ſhall be found to merit further aſſiſtance, we 
have the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the ſame public and pri- 
vate bounty, which has enriched one library and muſeum, 
fur ni hed an obſerbatory with magriftcent inſtruments, 
and provided a very valuable apparatus for teaching Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philoſophy. will not be wanting to 
aki us in the eſtabliſhment of a Botanical Garden. By 
theſe means, and the exertions of the preſent Profeſſors of 
Medicine, or others in their ſtead, the inftitution of a Me- 
dical School may be immediately, vigorouſly, and, we 
truſt, fncceſsfully undertaken... The Law School admits 
cf no difficulty. N 
But our opponents, before they can agree to an Union, 
require a certainty of its anſwering the purpoſes for which 
it is intended. This we acknowledge we cannot give, 
8 5 nor 
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counſel and arbitrators in the diſputes of that ſociety) 


. | 
nor from the nature of all human undertakings, is it to be 
expected in fimilar attempts. Were this to be required, 
no alteration could ever be made, in any eſtabliſhment al- 
ready formed; from the dread of merely poſſible contin- 
gencies, every generous exertion would be checked, and 


the natural progreſs of an enlightened age towards farther 


improvement, would be totally ſuſpended. Thatreaſoning iS 
therefore manifeltly falſe. which leads to ſuch abſurd conſe- 
quences. In favour of the ſucceſs of our plan, we can of- 
fer every proof that is uſually expected in like caſes; and 
we hope enough has already been ſaid to convince every - 
unprejudiced perſon, that there is ſuch a fair probability of 
its heing attended with the advantages we hold forth, as 
ſumciently authoriſes the experiment. The peculiar cir- 
cumitances of our ſituation, and the ſpirit of the times, are 
entirely in its favour ; nor do the obſtacles repreſented by 
the Memorialiſts, appear to us, or to others, either inſur- 
mountable, or even formidable. | 
We are farther confirmed in our hopes, by the favour- 
able reception our plan has received from the public. By 
perſons of the moit diſtinguiſhed rank in the north of Scot- 
land, it has been honoured with an almoit unanimous aps 
probation z nor have the arguments adduced by our oppo» 
nents, in the ſmalleſt degree changed thoſe favourable ſens. 
timents; for various ſimilar communications have been re- 
ceived, ſince their Memorial was in circulation. Nor can 
we conſider the opinion of perſons of their extenſive iufor- 
mation, in the light repreſented inthe Memorial. (Mem. p. 6) 
On the contrary, we think them entitled to the higheſt 
degree of reſpect, eſpecially in a matter which does not 
relate to the detail of education, but ts the general conſti- 
tution of our Univerſities. Their intereſt is very material- 
ly concerned in the ſucceſs of ſuch inſtitutions, and in the 
preſent queſtion, high rank cannot poſſibly produce any 
prejudice or bias to either ſide. The ſenators of the Col. 
lege of Juſtice, will ſurely be acknowledged moſt unexcep- 
tionable judges, in a matter of this kind; and thoſe mem- 
bers of that reſpectable body, who are connected with this 
part of the country, who have received their education at 
theſe Univerſities, and are well acquainted with the tate 
of both, particularly King's College (having acted as 
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have given their explicit approbation of the propoſed 


* 


Union. 
At the ſame time we acknowledge, that if our ſcheme 


were countenanced by perſons of high rank alone, our op- 


ponents would have a ſpecious argument to allege againſt 
m; but this is far from being the caſe. Though it would 
have been impracticable to have collected the ſentiments 
of io many individuals, we have ſufficient authority to affirm, 
that it is generally and warmly patranized by the public of 
all ranks, by the private gentry, the clergy, the merchants, 
and the richer farmers, whom the Memorialiſts juſtly re- 

reſent, as © not. incompetent judyes of its utility,“ but 


who, they add, have on all occaſions very generally dif- 
approved of an Union, as to them diſaduantageous. (Me- 
morial, p. 6.) To this we need ſcarcely anſwer, becauſe 
we believe theſe claſſes of people are abundantly ſenſible of 


it, that they of all others are the perſons to whom the 
nion we propoſe, would prove :mo/t highly beneficial, 
Such of them as have felt the expence of a medical or 


other education for their children, at diſtant places, will 
be at no loſs to perceive the advantages attending it, while 


they have to regret that it has been ſo late in being accom- 
pliſhed. Theſe at leaſt are, and have uniformly been, the 

unanimous ſentiments of the Magiſtrates and Council, of 
the incorporated trades, and of other public ſocieties of 
this city; and thele are alſo the ſentiments of every other 
burgh and corporation which has yet declared an opinion; 
particularly of Inverneſs, the capital of the Highlands, 


whoſe early approbation, though at ſuch a diitance, is 


highly flattering, and affords us the greateſt encourage- 
ment to he pe for ſucceſs. (Appendix, Nos. I, II. &c.) 
Nor may it be deemed improper to remark, that even in 
tie ſociety of King's College, who alone oppoſe the Union, 
beſides the zealous concurrence of two members, and the 
avowed approbation of a third very reſpectable Profeſior, 
we have permiſſion to ſay, that the Rector openly tavours 
the meaſure, and that all his aſſeſſors are not of a contrary 
opinion. Theſe gentlemen, having been elected by their 
fociety, ſince the preſent conteſt was begun, and where the 
opponents of our meaſures had a decided majority, we 
think nothing can more ſtrongly indicate the general ſenſe 
of the country, than their being nominated under theſe 
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eireumſtances, and maintaining this opinion. Nor can it 
be imagined, which we are ſorry to find inſinuated, that 


any of the approbations with which we have been honou:« 


ed, either by public ſocieties or individuals, could have 
been obtained by ſurpriſe, or were not the reſult of 
mature conſideration of the ſubject. A matter that had 
been agitated almoſt without intermiſſion for above forty | 


years, mult have ſo frequently been the ſubject of conver- 


ſation, and engaged the attention of every perſon intereſted 
in it, that their opinion muſt have been already formed, 
and any attempt to take them by ſurpriſe, impracticable. 
But beſides the additional teſtimonies of approbation, and 
the increaſing ardour of the public to ſee the Union ac- 
compliſhed, even ſince the publication of ſo many papers 
by the other party, we flatter ourſelves, that the ſubjoin- 
ed extracts will fully vindicate us from this accuſation. 
(Appendix, No. V.) 

Since ths firſt part of this paper was ſent to the preſs, 
we have been not a little ſurpriſed to find ſuggeſted by our 
opponents, in the Aberdeen Journal of October gth, that 
* they cannot doubt, the Synod of Aberdeen will ſee rea- 
« fon to diſcountenance any application made without 
their knowledge, for fixing a plan of Union,“ &c. bein 
Patrons of the Profe Torthip of Divinity in King's College. 


To this we need only reply, that there had been no oppor- 


tunity of laying the plan before them ſince it was publi- 
thed, but that it had been circulated thro? the different 
Preſbyteries for their conſideration, together with a more 
particular addreſs to the Clergy on the ſame ſubje&, 
and we have the greateſt reaſon to believe that they are 
inclined to fayour it. For we cannot conceive that the ſen- 
timents of the Clergy will be biaſſed by frivolous conſider- 
ations, againlt a ſcheme manifeſtly tending to promote 
learning in general, and particularly ſuch new branches of 
it, as many of them may find both neceſſary and agreeable 
to cultivate. It certainly can never injure their rights as 
Patrons and Viſitors of that office. 
contrary, to extend their power of Viſitation further, and 
we hold out beſides, no viſionary proſpect of increaſing the 

value of their Profeſſorſſip. 
IT only now remains, to confider ſome other objections 
t@ 


We wilh by it, on the 
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to our ſcheme, which we hope it will not be found difficult 
to remove. 1 8 | 
It is ſaid (Memorial p. 6.) that in numerous Claſſes, it 
muſt be impoſſible for the maſter, to beſtow the ſame atten- 
tion upon the ſtudents, gr to examine them ſo frequently 
and minutely. We reply, that it is in the power of any 
diligent Profeſſor, to do ample juſtice to Claſſes, at leaſt 
as numerous, as may probably be convened in conſequence 
of the Union. At preſent, a Claſs of forty being reckoned 

a very full one, perhaps a Claſs of eighty may be expected, 
when the Colleges are united. Now it is well known, that 
in ſome of our other Univerſities, and even Grammar 
Schools, particularly at Edinburgh, a far greater number 
of the youngeſt boys, amounting to 100 or 150, are taught 
in one Claſs, with reputation and ſucceſs. It may indeed 
happen, that in conſequence of. the increaſed reputation of 
the United Univerſity, the number of ſtudents ſhall be- 
come conſiderably greater than preſently attends both ; 
but this, if it ſhould be the caſe, would be the effect 
of ſuch complete ſucceſs, as muſt be deciſive in our fa- 
vour. We may likewiſe obſerve farther, that in any Claſs, 
not exceeding the number we have mentioned, the exa- 
minations are ſufficiently frequent, to diſcover the progrels 
of each ſtudent to his maſter and fellow ſtudents, to 
allow room for emulation among them, and to enable the 
teacher to judge of the ſucceſs of the method he has a- 
dopted, which are the moſt eſſential purpoſes. of examina» 
tion. Theſe are beſides fo ordered, that no ſtudent previ- 
ouſly knows, at what hour he may be called on, yet all have 
equally their tarns, tho” not in regular rotation. Some- 

times a few are examined fully and minutely, at other 
times a larger number more briefly, ſo that none can have 
encouragement to idleneſs, from the hope of being over- 
looked. A diligent Profeſſor, will likewiſe chearfully be- 
ſtow more time in examining, where the Claſs is nume- 
rous, without deducting any from the other parts of his 
duty ; and the benefit that he derives from ſuch Clailes, 
will afford an additional inducement for him to do ſo. 

- Having thus fairly ſtated, and it is hoped fully an- 
fwered, the chief objections to numerous Claſſes, it may 
now be proper to mention ſome of the advantages attend- 
ing them. In a thin Claſs, there are often not more than 


two or three ſtudents, who diſcover any conſiderable 
. 8 genius, 


0 # 
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genius, ſo that here there is little room for emulation to 
operate. In a numerous Claſs, a greater proportion, of 
able and ingenious ſtudents may be expected, from whoſe 
diligence, proficiency, and mutual communications, con- 
ſiderable benefit may reſult to. the whole. It may 
alſo deſerve notice in this place, that the eftabliſhing of 
ſocieties among the elder ſtudents, where the various ob- 


jects of their ſtudies are freely diſcuſſed, has proved highly 


uſeful in other Univerfities, and ſome of them have ac- 
quired a conſiderable degree of reputation. Nothing of 


this kind has been attempted here, unleſs in the Branch of 


Divinity, and for theſe obvious reaſons, that the ſtudents 
have no inducement to remain long enough at the Uni- 
verſity, to render it an object worthy of attention, nor is 
there a ſufficient number properly qualified, for conduct- 
ing ſuch ſocieties in a manner that would anſwer the end, 
We may here alſo remark, that in the department of 
Greek Literature, the teaching of a higher Claſs, in which 
the ſtudents might make a farther progreſs in the ſtudy of 
the language, claſſics, and antiquities of that people, has 
been repeatedly attempted here, by the preſent and former 
Profeſſors, with little or no ſucceſs. If the elementary 
Claſs were numerous, there could be no doubt of a higher 
one finding the ſame encouragement as in other Univer- 
ſities ; and this obſervation may apply to ſome other de- 
partments. On this ſubje&t, another argument has been 
furniſhed to us by our opponents, who with propriety _ 
obſerve ( Mem. p. 10.) that perſons ſuitably qualified, will 

not always be found to accept of an office in our Colleges, 
unleſs the emoluments are ſufficient to afford them a 
decent living. Now, by the numerous Claſſes which an 
active Proſeſſor might expect to convene, in conſequence of 
an Union, the preſent value of the office, would receive a 
conſiderable augmentation ; but as this would always 
bear proportion to his induſtry and merit, we think it might 
be attended with more beneficial conſequences, both to 
the public, and to the ſociety, than any augmentation of 
ſalaries. Such an increaſe of emolument, we conſider as 
a juſt and ſolid compenſation to any Profeſſor, whoſe ex- 
ertions ſhall be found to. deſerve it: nor do we imagine 
that we *. mock them“ either by this ſuggeſtion, or by the 
propoſal of augmenting the ſalaries of the ſew 7 
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who ean derive no advantage from their Claſſes, as ſhall 
be afterwards more particularly ſhewn. To conclude this 
ſubject, if upon a compariſon of the arguments in favour 
of large and ſmall Claſſes, the former be thought to pre. 

onderate, it follows, that the propoſed Union would be 
Peneficial to the ſyſtem of education already eſtabliſhed, 
independently of the advantages to be expected from the 


introduction of new Claſſes: and it deſerves notice, that 


if any thing remains in the oppoſite ſcale, it only regards a 
- deſcription of ſtudents, who, after all the exertions of the 
ableſt teachers, often derive no laſting or important advan- 
tage from their inſtructions. _ 

But the memorialiſts farther objeg (Memorial p. 6.) 
that emulation among the maſters, in the preſent ſeparate 
ſtate of the Colleges, is an uſeful ſtimulus to promote their 
diligence. Were this the caſe, our ſeminaries, which a- 


lone poſſeſs ſuch a ſingular advantage, ought to ſurpaſs 


in number of ſtudents, and in reputation, all the other Uni 


yerlities in Scotland -- Yet, if the fact be otherwiſe, not · 


withſtanding this rivalſhip, and the other peculiar circum- 
ſtances of cheapneſs of living, and a ſar more extenſive 
country around us, may there not appear ſome reaſon for 
drawing a concluſion directly contrary ; for maintaining 
that our rivalſhip has done us more harm than ſervice, 
and that it is only by an Union we can ever reap the full 
benefit of the local advantages we enjoy? We truſt how. 
ever that no incitement of this kind is neceſſary to call 
forth the exertions cf the preſent . Profeſſors, and we can 
as little imagine, that our ſucceſſors will at any time be fo 
inſenſible to every principle of honour and duty, to every 
regard for the ſciences which they profeſs to love, and to 


the deſire natural to mankind of imparting their knowledge 


to others, as either to require or to feel the influence of a 
principle ſo ignoble, and ſo unbecoming their character as 
ſcholars or as gentlemen. But let us ſuppoſe the worſt. 


If after an Union has taken place, this Univerſity ſhould | 


at any future time be diſgraced hy a ſet of Profeſſors, upon 
whom no motives but of the moſt ſordid kind could ope- 
rate, the greater part of their income being to ariſe from 
the fees of their ſtudents,. will always, be in proportion to 
their reputation and diligence. Now it is well known, 
that the ſtudents from phom they derive the greateſt by 
neut, 
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gentlemen of ſome rank and FOE | 
Theſe will be ſent to other Univerſities, if the character of 
our OWN be not ſupported, and even among the lower ranks, 
anegligent mafter will find few ſtudents: in many pfanches, | 
rivate teachers would interfere. 8 
poſed, that his ſalary, unleſs highly augmented (a meaſure 
ve cannot approve) ' together with the fees he might re- 
ceive from a few ſtudents, and thoſe of the lower rank, who | 
continued to attend his Claſs, merely in order to pals thro? . 
the forms of education, would provide him in ſuch an 
ample revenue, as to leave no deſire of increaſing it, by 
a diligent diſcharge of his duty, 
Again, it is objected by writers againſt the Union, that 
were united, fees may beraiſed ( Memorial, 
longer ſeſſions introduced, attendance upon & 


It cannot then be ſup- 


greater number of Claſſes required, and other inconveni- 


ent or oppreſſive regulations eſtabliſhed, which their Fival- 
ſhip at preſent prevents. Now. theſe are all merely poſſible 


events, nor is there any greater danger of improper rules 
being introduced into the conſtitution of the United Col- 
lege, than there are among us at preſent, or in any of the 
other Scots Univerſities, which are at leaſt as flouriſhing 


as Ours. 


But were we inclined to make all theſe 1 innova- 


tions, which we never dreamed of; we could do nothin 


more than propoſe them for the conſideration vf the legi- 
lature. which alone is competent to authorize them; and 
where every argument on the o 
dily received, and as impartial] 
ed by us. We admit however in the fulleſt manner, the 
propriety of effectual regulations to prevent all theſe 


ppoſite fide, would be as rea- 
y examined, as thoſe offer- 


abuſes, and entertain no doubt that ſuch may be eſtabliſhed, 


as ſhall be fully adequate to that purpoſe. 


ly proj 


moſt c 


2 hi 


ge expedient. 


We ſhall brieſ- 


poſe what has occurred to us on this ſubject, and will 
hearfully acquieſce in any farther regulations, which 
the public ſhall j | 

To limit the fees an to their preſent, or even to 


gher rate, would be manifeſtly abſurd, from the obvi- + _ 


ous conſideration of the eee of the valac of money; 


but they may be regulated by a ſtandard, which will keep. 


pace with that value, and the increafing opulence of the 


country. On this occaſion however, we believe none of 
us entertain any idea of the * of raiſing them, nog 
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that the objection may be effectually obviated, we have de- 


dlared our willingneſs, to leave the regulation of fees to 


the ſole and perpetual determination of the Synod of A. 


berdeen, a body of men, with whom we are confident ſuch - 
a power may be ſafely intruſted, both by the public and by 


us. We ſhall only beg leave to add, that the danger of 
the fees being raiſed, appears thus to be much greater in 
che preſent ſeparate ſtate of the Colleges, who are under no 
ſuch controul, than in the event of their being united; for 
however they may differ as to other points, there is no 
improbability of their being again unanimous, in a matter 
ſo much for their common advantage. 97 
+ In regard to an attendance upon a greater number of 
Claſſes being required, there is fully as little reaſon for fu 
geſting or entertaining any apprehenſions. No ks, 
ance upon any fixed courſe of Claſſes, can well be exacted, 
unleſs from burſars, and as the burſaries are limited by their 
foundations, to continue only four years, no longer attend- 
ance can be required from thoſe who hold them. As to 
prolonging the duration of the ſeſſion of College, to the 
term preſcribed in the other Univerſities, we are equally 
willing to ſubmit the propriety of ſuch a meaſure to the 


determination of the proper judges, and to their deciſion. 


we ſhall in this, as in other matters, chearfully accede. For 
if the Union take place, a ſyſtem of regulations will be en- 
acted by the authority of the legiſlature, and previouſly 
- theretq, every perſon or party intereſted in the meaſure, 
will have an opportunity of ſuggeſting, what they may 
think moſt conducive to the public good. And in order 
to prevent ſuch regulations from falling into diſuſe, and 
to duthoriſe ſuch alterations, as experience may thew to 
be requiſite for promoting the proſperity of the Univer- 
ſity, it may be neceſſary, that a ſtanding power-be lodged 
in the hands of ſuch ordinary Viſitors, as the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature ſhall approve. Theſe will moſt naturally 
. e of different ranks and holding public offices in 
e community, and among ſuch, we are perſuaded that 
the juſt claim of the Clergy will not be overlooked. 
Some other objections urged by the Memorialiſts might 
have been ſpared upon this occaſion, as they regard the 
detail, and not the general expediency of the meaſure. | 
The proper time for diſcuſſing theſe will be, when matters 
3 0 Lathe det WR . 25 N | are 
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plan publiſhed by us, is declared merely an Outline, to be 
aſterwards filled up, corrected, and improved; and what- 


ever parts of it, hall be deemed i improper, may be altered. | 
or ſet afide altogether. 
cenſure it as not being ſufficiently explicit, while at the 


{ame time, they take the liberty to ſupply what is wanting Ml 
with their own conjectures, ani theſe conjectures to 


their own purpoſes, and reaſoning from them, as if they 
were really our ſentiments and intentions. We, on the 
contrary, thought it more reſpectful to the public, as 


well as to them, to expreſs our views in a general man- 


ner, and to requeſt their aſſiſtanee in rendering the 1 
compleat. It was for this reaſon, that we did not preſume 
to ſpecify the particular Profeſſions to be retained, or added, 

but contented ourſelves with naming only the number that 
appeared to us ſufficient. It was for this reaſon alſo that 
we forbore to mention more particularly, the diſtribution 
of the ſeveral Claſſes, than merely to ſay, that one half of 


It is wrong in our opponents to -: 


% 
by, 4 


them ſhould be taught in each College, and that'the diſtri- N 


bution ſhould be regulated by convenience, and the in- 
tereſts of good education. Yet this they explain in ſuch a 


manner, as to render it a conſiderable and popular objec- 


tion to the whole ſcheme ; and taking it for granted, that 
the diſtribution would be the ſame, as was agreed to by 
them in the year 1770, they obſerve (Mem. p. 9.), 


* that by this ſcheme, of all the members f ang by 
* Biſhop Elphinſton, only the Principal, who teaches 
no Claſs, and the profeſſor of Laws, who has never been 
v able to find a Claſs, are leſt in his College.” They after- 
Fards expreſs their ** furpriſe, that they did not then per- 

© CeiVe, that this was truly to annihilate that College, to leave 

RK but i in name, and for the ſake of that name to ſupporr 


"expenſive buildings &c.” To this it has been already 


anſwered, that no Profeſſor reſident in that College, ſhould ; 


de defired to remove elſewhere, or undertake any duty he 
did not at preſent perform, but during his own pleaſure ; 
and we are of opinion, that by one half of the Claſſes be- 


ing taught in Biſhop Elphinſton's College, and by its be- 


ing made the ſeat of the United Univerſity, where all 
public ceremonies were to be performed, the Principal 


we 


1 * one half of the Profeſſors ROE Ms Is to reſide 


„ 1 


\ 
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© there (being a greater number than. at preſent); and that 


this College would thereby, both iz name and in reality, inf 
| derive additional dignity from ſuch a diſtribution. Nor can ¶ leſ 
it be imagined, that in the ſeat of the Univerſity, where . 
there would be ſo many re/dent and teaching. Profeſſors, ſul 
the number of ſtudents reſiding there alſo, would not be ju! 
very conſiderable. Wethink it highly probable, that they ou! 


would be at leaſt as numerous, or perhaps more ſo, than lin, 
have been known there for many years; ſo that even the all 
intereſt of the village ef old Aberdeen (if this deſerves notice the 
in a matter of ſuch general import) would not ſuffer, but mi: 
perhaps be benefited by the Union. In regard to the WM jud 
ſupport of the buildings, we entertain not the ſmalleſt doubt, 1 
that from the funds of the Colleges being united, and kept par 
under proper management, both fabrics might be eaſily , bi 
preſerved, at. leaſt in as compleat repair, as they are in are 
their preſent ſeparate ſtate. Nor can we conſider it as any. Ml jt 
great inconvenience, if ſome of the Profeſſors, ſhould have lar 
occaſion to walk a mile once. a week, to attend a meeting MW vo! 
of the faculty, for regulating the diſcipline, or other affairs bur 
of the ſociety. | 0 4 
The Memorialiſts alſo object to our propoſal of eſta - ve. 
bliſhing a ſinking fund, for the public uſes of the Uni- jubi 
verſity, which we are the more ſuprized at, as we find it thei 
otherwiſe very generally approved. And againſt the was 
future miſapplication of this, or any of our other funds, (wh 
we truſt that the wiſdom of the legiſlature will make ef- Wt 
fectual proviſions—They ſay (Memorial, p. 9g.) that upon Wl Peri 
ſetting apart 100l. per annumfor this purpoſe, there would but 
remain from che ſalaries of the three offices to be ſuppreſ- I ther 
ſed, for any augmentations or other purpoſes, nearly bur 
nothing — We think otherwiſe, for by adding together 
the value of three of the ordinary ſalaries in either Col - V 
lege, the amount will be at leaſl zool. from which if 100l.' nen 
be ſet apart for an accumulating fund, the remainder is 
ſurely more than they repreſent it; and if the Principal's 
falary be one of the number ſuppreſſed, the amount of t. 
| theſe will be confiderably higher than the ſum above men- 00 0 
_ tioned. (Appendix. No. 6.) If however it thould be found, othe 
that. ſo large a ſum, could not be conveniently appro» Ape 
priat ed to this uſeful eſtabliſhment, without rendering our 
preſent exertions languid, it might be reſtricted to wh 
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that eur funds could eafily allow, which, ie they irs 175 prefet 
ity, inſufficient for the ends propoſed, will not probably 8" 3 


1 d 


can leſs ſo, at the end of this diſpute.— 5 


nere Such are the principal differences between us on this © 
ors; ſubject, which as we early entertained little hope of ad- 
t be jauſting among ourſelves, without departing entirely from 

hey our preſent plan, we have uniformly expreſſed our wil 
han lingneſs to ſubmit to che determination of others; and 
the alſo our deſire to meet the views of our opponents, when 


tice they ſhould be pleaſed to communicate them, that WE 
but might cordially unite in promoting a meaſure, that we 


the I judged equally advantageous to both ſocieties.” 


ubt, For this purpoſe, every endeavour has been uſed on our 


kept part, to avoid expoſing our diſputes to the public view, or : 
afily  W binging-them before the tribunal of Royal Viſitors. . We 
e in are lorry to ſay, that our opponents have perſiſted in re- 
any. Wl jefing all our offers of accommodation. One in parti u+ 
lar was made to them, which we flattered ourſelves tl ey 
would have thought worthy of their attention. When 
our petition was ready for being tranſmitted to. London, 
it was ſhown to ſome of their number (whoſe good offices 
we hoped for as mediators between us) together with the 


their letters of approbation? and at the fame time, an offer 


(which the Memorialiſts do not deny) but the terms of 
it, to the arbitration of the Rectors of the two Colleges, as 
perſons not only mot unexceptionable in every reſpect, 
but the beſt qualified and the beſt entitled to determine 
them. — In the appendix No- 7, will be ſeen the nature of 


hall not trouble the public with any obſervations; + 
We have now pretty fully ſtated the principal argue 7 
ments in favour of the-, propoſed Union, together witk 


it to the public, and to the ſtate of learning in this*coun-"! 
try. We have alſo endeavoured, and we hope ſucceſsfully, 


other ſide, althoꝰ many of them were entirely new and un- 
expected, having never occurred to our opponents, or t> 
- 1 . * i 53 4 
us, in 1754, in 1770, or until the preſent oecaſion.— If 
lherefore in anſwering theſe, we have been led into dif- 
„ Re TEIN | euſſtons, 
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ſubſcriptions of the nobility and gentry, and ſeveral of . 
was made of referring, not the expediency of an Union,” © 
our offer, together with their anſwer, upon which we 


lome of the advantages, that would naturally ariſe from 


to obyiate every objection, that has been adduced on the 
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euſſens, that may be judged of little i importance, or 3 
reign to the ſubject, and if we have thereby exceeded the 
limits we at firſt propoſed, we think we have ſome claim 
dd the indulgence of the public.— To the opinion which 
they ſhall form of the mes of . the ſcheme, or of the 
means by which it may be beſt promoted, we moſt chear- 
Folly ſubmit z. and upon their opinion, we believe the event 
of the preſent conteſt will ultimately depend. Should 
this attempt however prove unſucceſsful, which we truſt it 


I 0 ** " 


to the public good, will be conſidered by the public, as 


ſures which the country in general F enn either 
de en or ſucceſsful. 


17 
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- the Colleges, Auguſt 2, 1786. 


TD a che ſecond day of Avgel; ſeventeen 
| hundred and eighty-fix, in preſence of the Council. 
The ſaid day, the Council having reſumed the conſideration 
ofa letter, of date the fifteenth of. July laſt, addreſt to 
Provoſt Cruden by the reverend Dr. George Campbell, 
Principal of the Mariſchal College, in name of that Uni- 
verſity, accompanying a printed Memorial and general 
| headsof a Plan, for an Union of the, King's and Mariſchal 
Colleges of Aberdeen, together with adraught of a peti- 
tion, propoſed to be preſented to the King, for a Rbyal 
 Vilivation-of both Univerſities, for the purpoſe of, exa- 
| into the advantages to be expected from their be- 
ing united, and for adjuſting a plan, in conformity to 
which, the LR Jong delired 155 che friends of literature 
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| Vill not, we can neither entertain any hope or. deſire of ſee · 
it revived in our times. — Whatever may be the caſe, we 
are fully perſuaded, that every argument in oppoſition | 


- comparatively frivolous, and that no oppoſition to mea - 


| No. I. Act 7 Council of Aterdeen, reſpeding the Union of 


and 


C. 
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| ese in this country, may at length be wad 
compliſhed. All which having been read over to, and 
maturely deliberated upon by the Council, they are un- 
animonſly of opinion, that an Union of the faid Kings 
and Mariſchal Colleges (under a proper plan and ſuitable 
regulations) will tend prone, to the advancement * of 
literature and ſcience in the Northern parts of Scotland, 
and in this city in particular, and that it may alſo be at. | 
tended with many other. beneficial conſequences. | bp 
WHEREFORE, the Council DID, and DO: bereby a 
unanimouſly APPROVE in general, of the meaſure now- 
propoſed, of ſuch an Union being effected, either by 
petitioning his Majelty for a Royal Vilitation of both the 
ſaid Colleges, or by ſuch other means, as thall appear 
moſt conducive for obtaining the object deſired. And 
the Council DID, and DO hereby RECOMMEND to 
the Provoit, to tranſmit an extract or certified copy of 
this preſent act to the Right Honourable Lord Sydney, 
Secretary of State tor the Northern Department, and in 
the Council's name, to requelt his Lordihip's eountenance 
and ſupport, in procuring a favourable anſwer upon the 5 
ſaid petition, to be preſented to his Majeſty. Extracted 
upon this and the preceding page from the Council Re- 


on of guter of the city of Aberdeen by. 5 
(Signed) ALEX. CARNEGIE. | 
teen Aimilar approbation has been received from the lee, 
uncil. Trades of Aberdeen. 8 
ation | 10 1 . 
5 to No. It. Aa of Council of the M agiſtrates and . Couns. 
pbell, cil of the Burgh of 1nverneſs, with regard to the Uniting 
Uni- . of the King's and Marijc hal iJniver/tties vf Aberdeen. 
-neral 
iſchal MAT INVERNESS, the 25th day. of September, one ad 
the ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-lix years, preſent Wik- 
Royal lam M<Intoſh, Eſq; Proveit, Meif. Alexander Shaw, 
Nena John M'Intoih, James Shaw, and Robert Warrand, - 
ir be- Baillies; William Inglis Dean of Guild, James Clark 
ty to Treaſurer, Phmeas M.Intoh, and William Chitholn, ©, 
"ature Efqrs; late Provoits, Alexander  M*Intolh, late Bailie, - . 
Thomas Youny, late Treaſurer, Thomas Munro, Alpin 


and 


Grant, e! — and Thomas Warrand, 


Merchants 
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conveened about the Towy's affairs. 


that there had been tranſmitted to him, a printed 
copy of a paper, entitled, © Outlines of a plan for uniting 


view to render the ſyſtem of education more complete,“ 
and that as this community and the neighbouring country 


fect the proſperity and well being of the Univerſities at 
ed plan before the Council for their conſideration. 
And the printed paper above mentioned, having been 


ral over, and maturely deliberated upon by the Coun- 


the two Colleges at Aberdeen, upon a proper plan and 
under ſuitable regulations, would be attended with bene- 


ment of literature and ſcience in the Northern parts of 
Scotland. And therefore, the Council DID, and DO here- 
by APPROVE in general, of the meaſure now propoſed 


in uch manner as ſhall be judged molt conducive to the 


Council recommend to the Provoſt to tranſmit an extract 
of this act to Dr. James Dunbar, one of the Profeſſors of 


| Members of the Colleges as favour the Union, of the hearty 
| concurrence and approbation of the Magiſtrates and 


Council of this Burgh, ſo far as hey are intereſted, or as 
their influence can extend. 


upon this and the two preceding pages, 


"Wick n Forres, Elgin, Banf, Arbroath, &c. Sc. 
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3 and Guild . Alexander M*Leod, . 
Deacon Conveener, and John Roſs, Deacon of the 
Taylors, all Counſellors of the ſaid Burgh, in Council 


EEE DAY the Provoſt reported to the Council, 
- the King's and Mariſchal Univerſities of Aberdeen, with a 


are materially intereſted in every meaſure which may af. 


Aberdeen, where ſo many of our youth receive their edu- 
cation, the Provoſt thought it his duty to lay the pro- 


cil, they are unanimouſly of opinion, that an Union of 


ficial conſequences, and would tend greatly to the advance 


for effecting the Union of the Colleges, by ſuch means and 


further promotion of learning and ſcience: And the 


the King's College, and to aſſure him and ſuch other 


(Signed) WILLIAM MACINTOSH, Provoſt. 
Extraed from the Council Records of the ſaid Burgh, 


| (Signed) CAMPBLE MACINTOSH, Clerk Depute 1 
| Similar act of Council were received from the B urghs of 


2 . ' No. III. 


in the United U E - 
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deen, with regard to the Eftabliſhment of Medical C W 


No. III. Butrat?-/Fom: the Opinion of the "Phy 2 


8 * 


"HAT part of the 7 todos "TA of Union b betwixt the 
King's and Mariſchal Colleges of Aberdeen, wherein 


ge inſtitution of a Medical School is intended, Having deen 2 


under our conſideration, 1 | 

We think it proper to deliver dar joint opinion ui on 
the ſubject, and ſubmit it to whatever purpoſe ſhall be 
thought neceſſary by the Magiſtrates of Aberdeen, 


In the firſt place, we entertain no doubt whatever of the 2' 
ſucceſs of a medical ſchool in this city, i if it is properly i in | 


ſtituted as a part of the Univerſity. 

Some of us are well acquainted with the eirrumſtances 
which contributed many years ago, to defeat the attempt 
of the late Drs. Gregory and Skene to eſtabliſh a medical 
ſchool ; but theſe are now totally done away. 


Some private attempts of late have ſucceeded better, bur | 


till the countenance and ſupport, of an Univerſity eftabliſh- 


ment are requiſite to give alſurance of fult fucceſs i in this | 


matter. 

In whatever depree i it may take place, it's great utility * 
the ſtudents of medicine here, and in the North parts of 
Scotland, cannot be called in queſtion ; and we earneftly 
with for it on account of the young men who are, or may be 
under our care; and at the ſame time we are confident, 
it wouldinduce many more tocome here for their equcatiory, 
2 great number of whom now go to the army and navy 
and on board merchant ſhips, without any other education 
than a country ſhop and practice can afford.“ x“ 

(Signed) 
. Alexander Bannerman, M. D. 

William Livin 
Francis Fraſer, M. D. 4 
George French, M D. 

Alexander n Surgeon. « 
George Skene, M. D. n 


Alexander W M. D. 
A | 1 i > 2 by.” 


Alexander Rohertſon, M. D. 2 
gſton, M. D. 


+& | C 118 * | 
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deen. 
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At PETTY the fourth day of Otober, one . 7 
ſeven hundred and cighty-ſix years, in preſence of a ge. : 
neral meeting of the Society uf Procurators in Aber. Ml 77 


deen, ealled (by five members) in terms of their charter; 5 7 
In order to deliberate and give their opinion “ whether 1 
5 "« the Eſtabliſhment of Law Claſſes in this City would gre 
* be deneficial to the Society.“ | 4 : 

md 


T's HE meeting havin deliberately aki the ſub- f 
pon which pi. h ſociety has been called, and a 

Fel Perfiaded that the inlitution of Claſſes ſor 

I E vil and Scots Law within the city of Aberdeen. would Il * 
be highly advantageous tothis part of the country in gene. 

| ral, and particularly to the Society of Procurators, as their 
5 — men and apprentices would thereby have an oppor · Far 
| tunity of ſtudying law in a ſcientific manner, and at a mo- "i 
derate expence, without being obliged as at preſent to go 

* to diſtant places for that purpoſe ; the ſociety therefore 2 
hereby DECLARE their hearty approbation of the in- = 

_ Ritution of ſuch Law Clafſes, and RESOLVE, That in the Il 
event of their being eſtabliſhed, they will not only recom- Ab 
mend to their apprentices to attend the ſame, but will 
alſo apply to the judges to have an act of their reſpective [ 
Courts made, rendering it indiſpenſibly neceſſary in every 
candidate for admiſſion as a Procurator, to produce along 
with his application, a proper certificate of his having re- 
rly attended for a year, any Scots Law Claſs that 

may be eſtabliſhed in this city, or in ſome other Univerſity. 
And the meeting appoint this reſolution to be entered 


WE in their books, and extracts of it to be given by their Trea- 
| ſurer to fuch as deſire it. 


Extraded from the minute book of the Society by 
(Signed) CHARLES BANNERMAN, Treaſurer. 


Th above Reſolutions are fabſeribed by above Twenty Mem- 
F e Ki. 3 
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No. V. Extract of Letters received from various Perſons, Wl 
Rd ' _  relatang to the Unis... © ll 
A Nobleman of the firſt rank in the North of Scotland 

writes thus. I had the honour of your Letter, 
and am happy to find-that my endeavour to promote an” 
Union between the two Colleges has met with the appro- 


x4 
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bation of you and your colleagues. It will always give me 

great ſatisfaction to ſupport any meaſure, that may tend 

to promote the advancement of Literature in the North ot 
Scotland. I look upon an Union between the Colleges as ⁶⁵ 
indiſpenſihly neceſſary for that purpoſe—you may there- 

fore be aſſured, that I ſhall uſe every exertion in my power, 
and take any ſtep that ye will do me the honour to ſuggeſt, ö 
in order to accompliſh a plan ſo full of advantages, and: Ii 
ſo very beneficial to this country in general. 
II. Another Nobleman eminently diſtinguiſhed for his 
love of Learning and attachment to his country, uſes tje 
following words. I am very ſenſible of the honour done 

me by the reſpectable Society of Mariſchal College, and 
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n the be happy if it can be of any ſervicein furthering an Union, 
which I long ago ſuggeſted to ſome of the well wiſhers to 
Aberdeen, and to the North of Scotland, almoſt perciſely - : 
ive u the ſame plan with that now-chalked out.“ | 17. 

. III. A third Nobleman, intimately connected with this 


A, the approving Profeſſors of King's, and have ſigned with | i 
2 hearty approbation the paper tranſmitted to me. I ſhall | 


1557 country, ſays, “ I have received yours, acquainting me of 
1 the propoſed Union of the two Univerſities of Aberdeen 
45 A aplan I have often heard ſuggeſted in private converſation, [ 
rlity. and which always met with my ideas (ſo far as I was ac- 
Sand quainted in that matter)—but ſo reſpectable a character | 
"ea a that of Lord Bute alone, would induce me to give it 
PII and to wiſh you, Gentlemen, molt hearti-" I 
y, ſucceſs.” _ Ls 73 „„ 
* IV. A fourth Nobleman of the ſame rank, and equally 
connected with our Univerſities, writes in theſe "terms. . 
In- have read with attention the Letter you was ſo good 


4 to favour me with, dated the 12th inſt. and have care- 

fully peruſed and conſidered the printed Outlines of the 

'Y Plan which it incloſed, and ſo far as I am capable of judg- 
. I think it a very proper and a very liberal one, _ 


%. 


n 120 5 5 


= ” 


lowed by the moſt. beneficial conſequences to the intereſts 
of Literature, and the improvement of academical educa- 
tion in the North of Scotland. It is therefore in my opinion 
= attempt exceedingly praiſeworthy, and ſingularly de- 
ving of the countenance and ſupport of all who are con- 

2 with, or who wiſh well to that part of the country,” 

. V. A ilch Nobleman. poſſeſſed of the largeſt property 
in this county, writes thus. I had the favour of your 
obliging letter, with a plan for uniting the two Colleges at 
Aberdeen, which I ſball be glad takes place, as I think it 
2 very proper one, and am perſuaded it would be attend- 
ed with many advantages to the public,and to learning in 


general propoſe being in London the end of next 
month, and if I can be of any: ſervice to you there, (ball be 


happy in doing it.“ 
VI. A ſixth Nobleman who has been long and intimately 


acquainted with the ſtate of Aberdeen and its Colleges, 


its -inclofures—thoſe to Lord G have alſo been deliver- 
ed, and you may aſſure yourſelf of his Lordſhip's approba- 
tion of the Union, and mine, with our moſt hearty wiſhes for 
its ſucceſs—I never was more clear in any point in my life, 
and I have been fo uninterruptedly ſince the 1754, when 
I-firſt repreſented the county of —, thinking as 1 do, that 


it muſt be attended with the tg utility to learning and 


tothe country.” 
- VII. The following is the opinion of a Gentleman of the 
firſt rank and character, and particularly intereſted in the 
| Proſperity of theſe Univerſities. * I received the favour of 


Univerſities of Aberdeen. Had they been conſtitutionally 
formed upon the ſame principles, I believe an Union 
would have taken place before this time; but the different 
intereſts of individuals prevented it in 1754, and I am af⸗ 


fraid the ſame objections ſtill ſubſiſ.— The Plan now 


never agreed to, I have no hopes of the propoſed end be- 
ing obtained, unleſs an N be made Ge the 
| ; Y "on 


7 


{ 


| thepropaſed Union an object, the ſucceſs of which wolle be 


ſays, “ I am favoured with your letter of the 12 inſt. and 


your letter, on the ſubject of the Plan for uniting the two 


| -> Propoſed ſeems to be upon a liberal footing, and 1 moſt 
_ fincerely wiſh it may take place; but as it has been twice 
attempted, and often agitated on different oceaſions, and 


| 3 + 
Ness for a Viſitation, ud perhaps the interpoſition of 
the Legiſlature may at laſt be found neceſſary.” “ 
VIII. Another gentleman, who is connected i in 2 a 
capacity with this part of the country, ſays, The meaſure - 
« of an Union appears to me calculated to anſwer the beſt 
purpoſes for the advancement of literature, and I am more 
ſurpriſed that it ſhould not have been ſooner atcompliſhed, 
than that it ſhould have been for ſo many years, the object 
of the wiſhes of ſo many Profeſſors of both Univerſities. 
Some obſtacles ſeem ſtill to ſtand in the way, and I muſt |} 
be permitted to add, that I am ſorry it ſhould be neceſſary 
to have recourſe to the expedient of a viſitation, which you 
ſeem indeed to embrace with relutance—However, I am 
ſo much aware of the difficulty or rather impracticability 
of producing an Union of ſentiments among ſo many in- 
dividuals as compoſe the two Univerſities, that in hinting 
my diſlike of the mode propoſed, I muit.in candor confeſs 
my doubts, whether any other could be ſuggeſted, to effecł 
the Union ſo much deſired. Impreſſed with this idea, and 
confident. that every effort will {till be made to bring about 
the Union in an amicable manner, I have no heſitation in 
avowing my ſtrong approbation . the meaſure in general, 
and I dare ſay the particulars of the Plan will be conſider 
ed and arranged in the belt way poſſible. — 8 

IX. Another, the laſt we ſhall mention, a Gentleman of 
conſiderable rank and fortune in a Northern county,” who . 
it appears had not even ſeen our Plan of Union, expteſſes 
himſelf as follows. | 

„ have not yet ſeen the Plan for the Union of the 
Mariſchal and King's Colleges of Aberdeen, but 1 am, 
very well perſuaded, that an Union upon liberal principles 
is meaſure that all the counties to the north of the Tay, 
are verymuch intereſted in, and ſhould ſupport; as it would 
place an enlarged ſyſtem of education more within their 
reach, and that, not attended with the ſame riſk to health 
and morals that young men are expoſed to in larger ſemi. . 
naries. If my taking a part in the matter could be of the 


et conſequence, you may believe my readinels to * | 
0.“ | 
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The l extredty, it ir „ profiler, will 3 ſatusfaQory | 
anſwer to * accuſation of our opponents, © 15 Gentlemen 
ä M | 5 2 | 


K 


* 9 
* 


5 „ 983 
8 bem ſurprized into an approbation of our meaſures 
 ewvhich as it could only be refuted in this manner, aue hope thy 
* above Noblemen and Gentlemen will readily Forgive the liberty 


awe have taken, of, fubli Nins 4 amen that does us w / 
much honour. 


a 


| No. VI. State of the galerie, of both C olleger. 
8 ALARY of Principal of King's Col- 


lege in 1770, 5136 

bars of Principal of Mariſchal College 5 an P 

. : 1825 ariſing from crop 1769,„u. 107 10 3 

Salary of the ſame, on a medium of five AS,” 
years, crops 1780 to 1784 incluſive 131 14 6 
Salaries of Profeſſors of Philoſophy and  _ | * 
_* Greek in King's College, 1770 C. 63 = 
Salary of Profits rs of Philoſophy and Greek | a 
in  Mariſchal College, 1770 55. 6 1 
Salary of the ſame, in a medium of the five 1 
years above mentioned 67 17 11 * 


As the offices of Principal and of Profeſſors of Philoſophy 
and Greek are thoſe only which the ſcheme of Union 
leads to a compariſon of, it is unneceliary to ſpecify the 


ſalaries af the other 9 2 
The ſalaries of the Principal and Profeſſors ; in King's 


College in 1770, are taken from a ſtate in the hand- -Writing ho 


of their Procurator. What their preciſe amount is at pre- 


| | digeſt ſuch a Plan as they, after hearing both parties, ſhall I of t. 


| ſent, we have not been able to learn, but we are affured, M © 
that they have received no increaſe urs 1770, if they have _ ;, 

3 not fallen off in value. f 7 
No. VII. Propoſal delivered to Dr. Thom on Saturdey, i 4 
Auguſt 5. 1786. JA 


82 Principal Chalmers and his friends have objet. 
7 ed to the plan of Union, as improper and impracti | 

cable ; it is propoſed by the friends of the Union in both IM hays 
Colleges, that it ſhould be referred to the two Rectors to the 


think proper in all reſpects, and practieable. Each Member 
ef boch P arties binding himſelf not to e directly or 


indirecly, 


* 
2 


= 


10 3 


6 9 


17 11 


ſophy 
Union 


ſettled before the 


 Impartiality, having in their eye the public utility and the 


( 123 1 


vahreclly, that plan of union which the Rectors ſhall a agr ree 

on.— The. Rectors ſhall have power to chooſe an Ober GL 

man, if there be occaſion z and if their plan is not finally _ 
day of both e {hall be 

at liberty to proceed as they think fit. | 

An e is expected on eee next. | 


.  Anfer to the above. 


Rincipal gan and the few members of King! K 18 
Pin e who have had an opportunity of ſeeing ; and _ 
Sade the paper leſt by Mr. P. Copland with Dr. _ 
Thom, return the following anſwer : - 5 

Whatever plan the two Rectors hall take the trouble | 
to digeſt, they will examine with candour and the ſtricteſt 


rights and privileges of the King's College, and ſhall deliver . 
their opinion in writing: But in ſo doing they can have | 
no concert with the members of the Mariſchal College or 

their two adherents.in this College, for reaſons that their 
recollection will readily ſuggeſt to en. 7 1 


4 
3 . 


. 
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ie CONDUCT I MARISCHAL COLLEGE, i in 8 
relation to the preſent Scheme of UNION, againſt the 4. N 
tact made on it by the Principal and Six Profe or 27 | 
King's College, in a letter to a SOR. * 4 * Ul 
M. ariſchal Colleges. | 


Dian Sia, N 1786. 


OU tell me, that, in A jadgment of many ſenſible 

people, we, and our allociates in King's College, 
=. done a great deal for the vindication of the meaſure, 
the Uniting of the Colleges, and for the recommendation 
of the particular Plan of Union we have laid before the 
keg 3 but n 0 — Mariſchal College have not 
Nl 15 LR , NE48 inn 
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| Piber exculpated themſelves from «the. accuſationg 
* | | | 


= ught againſt them by their opponents: nay, to ſome 
things, you ſay, with, which they have charged us, we 


 - have not deigned to make any reply at all. Iacknoy. 


edge there is truth in the remark. But you will furely 
admit, that it was both more. important, and more re- 
ſpectful to the public, to exert our abilities rather in julti. 
- fying the cauſe than in juſtifying ourſelves, and vindicat- 
ing the manner in which we have conducted this buſi- 
neſs, from the aſperſions which have been thrown upon 
it. This laſt part, I own at the fame time, though 
of leſs, is of ſome importance; for there are not a 
few, who are incapable of giving an impartial ear to 
a canſe when they are prejudiced againſt the perſons 
concerned in it, and the manner of conducting it, I 


hall therefore, in this letter, endeavour, as briefly as 


poſſible, to gratify you, by taking ſome notice of every 
charge which appears of any moment, brought againſt us 
in their Memorial. And if I ſhould not be able to con - 
vince you, that we have in every thing adopted rhe moſt 


prudent meaſures, which 1 do not attempt, I hope to make 


It evident, that we have given no juſt ground for the 
clamour which ſome have attempted to raiſe. 'I am ſorry 
that in this, I ſhall be obliged to dete& ſome miſrepreſen- 
tations of fat, with which the Memorial, ſaid to be of the 
Univerſity and King's College, fo remarkably abounds. 
The taſk is irkſome ; but it is become neceſſary, 

The firſt thing, when I peruſe the Memorial with this 


view only, that ſeems to require ſome notice, is what is 


ſaid at the top of page 3. in relation tothe former attempt 
towards an Union in 1770. It ſeemed exceedingly unne- 
- ceflary, unleſs as much as poſſible to load the charge againſt 
the Mariſchal College, to introduce an affair ſo little con- 
nected with the preſent, that the faults, if there were any, 
committed in the conduct of the one, can bring no reflec- 
tion on the conduct of the other. But, let us hear what the 
writer ſays: © A joint meeting of both colleges was call- 
ed early in the winter 1771.” He ſhould have ſaid, early 
in 1772. 9 In it, ſome Members of the King's College 
EI at | . le 1 Ps Of: totally 

5 Certain circumſtances led me to remember, that the 
meeting ſpoken of was in the end of January or W 
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| totally . the Serbe 1 onde f 
* fuller intormation, without requiring more words, to 


ave ſaid, ** two Members of King's College 3” for -the - 
Principal had then but one adherent ; four of the preſent 
fix were on the oppoſite fide, and one has been admitted 


ſince that period. 


„At the ſame time, it is added. N letter to the Mas 
« riſchal College, from their Chancellor, was read, and it 


« appearing to be an anſwer to one written'by them to his 


« Lordſhip, and that ſeemingly inthename of both Colleges, 
„fault was found with their having written without the 
«© privity of the other College, on a matter in which both 
e were equally intereſted.” No Letter was ever written by 
us to our Chancellor, that could be underſtood to be in the 
name of both colleges. What was written, was expreſſy 
in the name of the Mariſchal college, and was ſigned by- 
them all. The anſwer is extant, and tho? ſent under covet 
to the Principal, is directed within To the Principal and the 
Profeſſors of the Mariſchal College of Aberdeen; who are 
all collectively addreſſed in the letter, bv the title of Gentle 
men. Can ſuch a letter be ſaid to be ſeemingly an anſwer to a 
letter written in the name of both Colleges? if the author of 


the Memorial be the perſon to whom the public univerſally 


aſcribes that paper, (and if he be not, that perſon ought to 
do himſelf the juſtice to diſclaim it) he d been a Mem- 
ber of the Mariichal e ing the e Pare of Be 


= 


of February, and what is ſaid in the Memorial miſled me 


at firſt into che opinion that it muſt have been in 1971 3 


for by no idiom that I am acquainted with, can January ot 
February 1772 be called early in the winter, 1771 Now 
it the meeting had been in the beginning of 1771, the Gentle | 
man alluded to was then a Member of Mariſchal College; 
for his reſignation is dated June 18th, 1771. If then 1 was. 

miltaken, as I certainly was, in repreſenting him as, at | 

that meeting, a Member of the Mariſchal* College, Las 


led into that miſtake by the Memorial itſelf. If it be aſked 
What evidence I have that the meeting was early in 17 1726 


my anſwer is; Since writing the Deteiice, 1 have fortu: 
nately lighted on the letter from the Chancellor which was 


| the ſubject of converſation at thar er eg ed and Which, 
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tranſaQion . Was it ever their ed to write in the name 


of others who had not empowered them, and without their 
Privity ? Let him ſpeak out what he knows : for he will 
not deny, that wlülſt he remained a Member, the Socicty 
did nothing in that matter without him. Every mealure 
taken, if not ſuggeſted by him, had the ſanction of his cor. 
dial approbation ; tor no one apprared more zealous in 
the cauſe than himſelf; nor Was greater deference ſhoun 
to any perſon's opinion. than, to his. 
Fault was found with their having written whom: the 
privity of the other College, &c. When the Colleges be. 
an to hold meetings together on the ſubjeR, it was relol- 
ved, that each College thould write to and conſult their 
: Chancellor, for the Chancellor of King's College was then 
alive, tho? dead before the meeting in 1 772, but it was 
neither required NOT expected by either, that there ſhould 
be ſuch a communication of the letters given and received. 
We held it ſufficient, that the import oſ the anſwer was com- 
municated. We entertained no jealouſy of each other. 
Having the ſame common object, each placed an entire 
confidence in the meaſures taken by the other. Our writ- 
ing without their privity, carries an inſinuation that we 
did it in a clandeſtine manner. I would beg this writer to 
reflect, whether there was any ſuch communication made 
to Mariſchal College of the letters of King? s College. 
They wrote to their Chancelloi no doubt, for we were ex- 
| preſ'y told, long 3 the meeting in 1772, that he appro- 


F As ſp much notice has been faden cf this miſtake i in a date 


CUracy of the Memorial from King*s Colt: ge, it may not be im. 
proper ta fu (joins ere hiz wr ls as fir ff publ. hed, but which 
1 pen diſcovering the nature and cauſe of his in flake, aber in- 


4 Pantly correeted as aloe, No letter was ever written by us 


* to our Chancellor, that could be underſtood to be in the 
name of both Colleges. What was written was expreſſy 
s in name of the Mariſchal College, had their unanimous 


* approbation, and was ſigned by the Principal as Princi- 


& pal; which nobody will believe that they or he would 


have taken upon them to do for ng, s College. But 


of why do the Memorialiſts ſay ſeemingly ? If the 1 of 
* the Memorial be the * to whom Kc. he was beg. 4 


* - . 
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ved the; defign, and would give it all the ſupport in his 


power. But this author, will not ſay, that any letter writte 


to him, was either thewn to the Members of ebe 3 


College, or demanded by them. 


It was demanded,“ ſays the Wilk, 40 that their letter | 
 « ſhould be communicated, but this was poiitively retus, 


« ed.” By whom was it refuſed + ? Was it by the Princi- 


al? He will not be aceuſed of anſwering for the Society, 
And on” 


ig, when he is exprefly authorized by them. 
this point there could have been no previous reſolve, as the 
demand was unexpected. By the expreſſion pglitively re 


fuſed, who would not underſtand the meaning to be, that 
we declared that we would not ſhow them that letter} 
Now the limple fact is no more than this. 


No copy of- 
that letter had been brought to the meeting, becauie not 


one of us had thought it of any conſequence ; as the anſwer” 
was tufficiently explicit, and pertectiy intelligible without 


it. Beſides, it ought to have been mentioned, that the 


meeting was held in a houie in the farther end of Old A- 
ſmalt- aircumſtance which the Memorialiſts have 
overlooked, but which would have ſhown at once, that 
their reque! & could not have been inſtantly complied with, 
had the Members of Mariſchal College been ever ſo much 

And, to fay the truth, the convertation 
took ſuch a turn afterwards, as could produce no inclination 4 


berdeen, a 


diſpoſed to do it. 


on either {ide to renew it. 5 


They next proceed to the meaſures be Ws been 


adopted for promoting the preſent ſcheme, _ * It was 
« begun earlier, they ſay, than laſt ſummer.” I do 
not know what the Memorialiſts mean by its 5ezg begun 5 
for if holding any N bis ri on the ſubject of uniting 
the Colleges be underitogd 

will not helitate to fay, it may have been begun many ſum- 
mers ago. Perhaps it would be more proper to lay, it 
was never concluded, ſince an Union was firit projected 
amongſt us in 1754, 9 2 rather 1747. Certain it is that 


none of us ever ſcrupled to give his opinion on the ſubje& © 
wherever it was broached : for, till S:ptember 178 5, we 


had never dreamt that it was To dangerous a topic to enter 
upon; and that in particular the company in which any 


one of us, tho? not the introducer of the fubject, ventured * 
to give an opinion upon it, was a matter of ſuch critical 
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R conſe quence, . 


by the phraſe i was begun, 1 
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| edilfetuenes, that the ſucceſs or the ruin oſ the moſt v unex⸗ 


js 
ceptionable plan might depend on that fingle circum. ſe 
ſtance. ' Admit that it was as early as ſummer 1784, or id 
earlier, if you pleaſe, that a perſon of rank with whom we pe 
| have the honour to be connected, to whem we lie under 5, 
the greateſt obligations, and who had been applied to in ſee 
the year 1770 in favour of the plan of Union concerted te 


then, had expreſſed a curioſity, on meeting with one of 
the Members of Mariſchal College at London, to know 
particularly the circumſtances which had occaſioned the 
failure of that plan; was it criminal in that member to 
tify him, and tell him what he knew of the matter! 
Sr wa. it neceſſary that he ſhould remain inflexibly ſilent, 
becauſe he was conſcious that he had not previouſly con- 
fulted the members ot King's College, nor even thoſe of 
his own, that he might be inſtructed in what he ſhould ſay? 5 
I believe no perſon of cool reflection, will fay that ſuch a 1 « 
conduct would have been reconcilable to any principle of Ml + 
duty, propriety, or good manners. Yet on this point ulti- IM to. 
mately reſts the whole clamour of bad uſage ſo artificially we 
raiſed, and ſo induitrioufly propagated. 9 5 foo 
& The preceeding ſummer, to wit 1784, an Union had to, 

& either occurred or been ſuggeſted to one Gentleman of he 
80 the Marifchal College, and he had held ſome converſa- wor 
tions on the ſubject with perſons of high rank at Lon- had 
& don.” The Gentleman here meant denies abſolutely freq 
chat he held any converſation on the ſubjedt in 1784 with con 
any perſon of rank, except the nobleman above alluded poſi 
to, who introduced the ſubject. It appears ſtrange to us MW tha: 
that the Memorialiſts ſhould think themſelves entitled to the; 
belief from the public, when they boldly affirm what they IM that 
an know fothing of but by information, without deigning the) 
to produce their authority. Some time in the autumn, they 
'« winter, or early ſpring thereafter, this was communicated the 
e by him to all the members of that College, and to one al n 
t member of the King's.” Here it conſiſts with the know W was 
ledge not of one but of all the members of Mariſchal Co WW dub 
lege, that no ſuch communication was made to the Cob WF eacl 
lege, either in the autumn, winter, or early ſpring thereafter: WM bee 
In fact he had nothing to communicate, except the conver- W of tl 
ſution he had had with the Chancellor, which he mentioned Kin 
| ge 1 — but. did not 1 In of tl 
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quit to the Society, The firſt part of this. paragraph pre. 


ſents us with an obſcure detail, which affirms nothing that 
i not guarded by an alternative; ſo that the whole ap- 
pears a ſtring of gueſſes rather than of facts. But gueſſing 

does not appear to be, this writer's talent. Dire deſigns, it 
ſeems, on that occaſion, occurred to one Gentleman, or if 


they did not occur, they were ſuggeſted to him; communi- 


cations were made ſome time in the;autumn ; or if not im the 


autumn, in uinter; or if not in winter, in early ſpring. Ano- 


ther journey to London took place; more converſations 
were held. At that time, / not previoufly, in fame of theſe, 
converfations at London, ¶ nat at home, a royal viſitation 


was propoſed, and what is more wonderful ſtill, before 


application. made to the crown, the · tor is named. It is 
ar not worth while to examine theſe things particulars: 
7.1 | 3 1 | | 3 12 
Suffice it to ſay, that admitting what they would account 
the worit ſide in all the alternatives, it is not in our power 
to diſcover the great matter of offence. We repeat what 
we have told the world in the Outlines, (p. 1. near the 
foot) and which is more than all their narrative amounts 
to, that it was a ſubject of regret to us, and to all here 
ho valued the intereſts of literature, that any ſcheme which 
would have conduced to the improvement of education, 
had been ſuffered to miſcarry; that our good wiſhes were 
frequently expreſſed, and enquiries from time to time made, 
concerning the hope of ſeeing it revived; that in this dif- 
poſition ſome members of each ſociety (for there were more 
than one in King's College from the firſt) converſed toge - 
ther freely on the ſubject. Nor needs any perſon wonder, 
that at that time, they inclined to converſe with thoſe Wo 
they had reaſon to think, would favour the ſcheme, beſore 

they opened it to thoſe who, they foreſaw, would give it all 
the oppoſition in their power. The writer of the Memori- 
al may pleaſe to remember that the plan concerted in 1770, 
was for many months the ſubje of diſcuſſion in a private 
cub, to which he belonged, conſiſting of Tome members of 

each College and of ſome who were members of neither, 
before it was judged expedient by him or by any member ; 
of the club to communicate the matter to the Principal of 


King's College, and the other members of both. Yet four, . 


et tie ſeven who oppoſe the preſent ſcheme were zealous 
zo 
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and they unanimouſly reſolved, not to mention the ſab. 


[ 


whom remembers diſtinctly every circumitance above re- 


\ 


: C7 

ometers of that one. And of the four two were mem. 
But to proceed; © ſome time after” the return from 
London, a Meeting of the Mariſchal College was called; 
« they were informed of all the ſteps which had been taken, 


« Je& to any of us, till the annual Meeting of both Col. 
*leges in September. But the only member who had We 
« been abſent did, either thro” ignorance of their reſolu- ot] 
« tion, or from his natural openneſs, give one of us infor- 2 


e mation of the deſign, and a candid and pretty full ac · 


count of the ſeveral ſteps which had been taken; but Pr 
* this only four days before the annual Meeting: And on e 
the diſcovery of his having done ſo, the matter was 


_ © mentioned to a ſew others of King's College.“ This WM © 


narrator has been very unlucky in dropping the alternatives we 
before he was better provided in information. We admit, I ©! 
thatas foon after the Profeſſor's return from London, as 2 litt 


. , competent number ofthe Members could be found in town IM PI 
(it being vacation time) a Meeting of the Mariſchal Col- er 


lege was called, and they were informed of the ſteps which © 
had been taken. In this the writer of the Memorial has 
ſaid the truth. tho? very imperfectly; otherwiſe he would 

have added, that this was the firft information given them me. 
in their Collegiate c=pacity, and to ſome preſent at that I 22d 
Meeting it was the firft time ſuch a ſcheme had been men- mat 
tioned at all. On whit fort of evidence he has advanced If che 
what follows, I ſhall not attempt to divine. They un- va 
4 znimoufly 'refolved not to mention the ſubje& to any of Wc 
7% us, till the annual Meeting.” &c. The fact is directly 
cbntrary. They 'unanimouſly reſolved, that ſuch of the elfe. 
gentlemen of King's College, as had not been already in- 


med, ſhould be informed of the ſcheme as ſoon as poſ. ſolu 
ſible, and of the encouragement we had to hope that it 1 K 
en 


would meet with ſapport from perſons of rank, when ap- ö 
plication ſhould be made to Parliament, and for this pur- ir 
pdſe moſt of thoſe preſent undertook to open the matter I out 


to ſome or other of the Members of that College, who the i 
were all named, that none might be forgotten. There 


were juſt five of us preſent at that Meeting, every one of 
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jiled to demand from whom the Memorialifts b l 


intelligence, which is perfectly the wn, and coun 
dicted by all that were preſent. 
dope only thing which we a 
that a Viſieation had been- a in caſe of obſtacles, 
otherwiſe inſurmountable. We were aware that there 
might be ſome by whom the mention of ſuch a meaſure 


would be interpreted as a threat ; and that there might be 
others who being determined for. reaſons of their own, to 


oppoſe an Union in any form, would nor defire a better 
handle for working on the paſſions of their colleagues to 
procure their concurrence. : Beſides, to tell you plainly, 


we ourſelves were not then Side as to the expediency of 


ſuch a meaſure. A Viſitation was a ching we were little 
acquainted. with. We had not leiſure to examine and 
weigh all the conſequences, and therefore \ 
coming to any poſitive determination about it. 
little regard to truth is it aſſerted (Mem. Page. 4.) that an 
application for a Royal Viſitation Was a ſtep already con- 
certed: But of this more afterwards... Nothing however 
could have ſerved more to haſten our reſolutions on this 
head, than the heat with which, the ſubject was taken up 
by our opponents, the miſrepreſentations made of our 
meaſures, the clamour ſo undeſervedly raifed againſt us, 
and the impoſſibility of dealing with them in any other 
manner. It was by the mention of a plan of union, that 
the member who had been abſent from our meeting, did 


greed nat to mention wal 


e were not ripe for. 
With ſo 


unintentionally counteract our deſign ; In mentioning the 


union he co-operated. with us: but it was by the men- 
ton of a viſitation, * which quickly produced all the 
efets we had ſoreſeen. Nor was it on the diſcovery 
of what he had done, but in conſequence of our own re- 
ſolution, that the matter was mentioned to other gentlemen 
of King's College. 


L ſhall not accuſe the writer of the mn 


Memorial of wilfully miſrepreſenting facts, in order to hurt 


us in the opinion of the public. 
ſon to complain that he has been at no pains in examining 
the informatian, or rather the conjectures and ſuſpicions 
on which he has founded the charge now publiſhed ro-the 
world againſt us. And we cannot help ſay: of all the 
Memorialiſts that they have had more implicit faith in that 


writer 1 we could have * them * of, Ee 


But we have all great rea- 


! 
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"vl Tn the next paragraph the writer has thought citric ts 
ive his account of what happened at the annual Meeting, 
f this I ſhall obſerve by the way, that it does not contra- 
dict any thing advanced in the Outlines, except in one 
{light circumſtance, which ſhall afterwards'be taken notice 
of. It is very true, that on mentioning at that Meeting, 
that a ſcheme of Union of the Colleges had been again 
thought of by ſome who had converſed on the ſubject with 


perſons of rank, and had been encouraged to hope that 


ſuch a plan as might conduce to the intereſts of learning, 
would meet with powerful patronage and ſupport ; ſome 


members of King's College demanded in a peremptory 


tone, firſt to be acquainted with all the ſteps which had 
been taken, &c. before they would hear us on the merits 
of the cauſe. Willing: to gratify them in, every thing 
reaſonable, they were mformed by the gentleman to whom 
they particularly directed their diſcourſe, of every thing 
material that had paſſed. | 

. - They ſay, with the 97#/io7 of ſeveral things which 
before had been communicated to one of them.“ I know 
nothing of moment that was omitted, unleſs they reckon 
bis not-mentioning a Viſitation an omiſſion of this kind, 
But let it be obſerved, that when a viſitation amongſt 
other expedients was firſt ſuggeſted, it was not as a ſtep in 
the procedure for effecting the Union, it was only as one 
method of ſurmounting difficulties otherwiſe inſuperable, 
in caſe they ſhould occur. But as we were perſuaded, that 
if the gentlemen were as well diſpoſed to concert together 
for forming a proper plan as all who were members at the 
time had ſhown themſelves on one former occafion, and 
the greater part of them on two, there would be no dif- 
ficulties to ſurmount, and conſequently no need for recur- 
ring to Viſitation ; (perfuaded of this, 1 ſay) both pro- 
priety and delicacy required that we ſhoald avoid what- 


ever inſtead of inducing them to enter into our views, 


might occaſion their {tumbling at the threſhold, | Betis, 
it was a ſtep which at that time was neither meant nor 
wiſhed by any of us. When they put the queſtion - it was 
admitted, that it had been amongſt other things thrown 


dut in converſation on the ſubject, but had received no 


mark of approbation from us. And tho” it was not in 
our 1 to view it in the farmidable light in which the) 


1 appeared 
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S 
appeared to view ĩt, we were very far from deſiring to re- 
cur to it. We entreated therefore! that, dropping a mea - 
ſure which had been perhaps inconſiderately mentioned, 
they would conſider; o the plan to be adopted. We did 
pot pretend to fix any thing. We had only employed our 
thoughts on the ſubject, which they might conſider at 


preſent, or at any future period which the joint meeting of 


both ſocieties ſhould be pleaſed to appoint. -  - 


- * © 


But it was in vain to expect a patient hearing to any 
motion that would have led them to canvaſs the merits 
ol the cauſe: there were many things they muſt previouſly - } 


be ſatisfied about. As we were inclinable to keep them in 


them (there were only five of King's College preſent) af- 


ſumed the office of Examiners; and the gentleman of 
whom they ſpeak in the Memorial, was (we may ſay with- 


out a figure) put to the queſtion by them: For there is a 
ſpecies of torture to an ingenuous mind, in being haraſſed 


with que ſtions, to which an immediate anſwer is required, 


telating to what paſſed in private converſation at different 
times, and in very different companies, and even perhaps 


in the confidence of friendſhip. Many things may -paſs 


in private converſation, which whether proper or not, 
whether material or triffing, it would be very indelicate 


and improper for either of the parties to mention in public 


without the conſent of the other. Now as it is hard! 


poſſible for thoſe who have moſt preſence of mind always 


to diſtinguiſh on the ſudden, between what may or may 
not with propriety be communicated, we were very ſenſible 
that our Colleague was put by thoſe importune queriſts in 
a very diſtrefling fituation. They became, as they ad- 
vanced, more minute in their inquiries, as to what 
was ſpoken, when, by whom, &c. &c. in ſo much 
that he at laſt found it neceſſary to evade ſome of their 
queſtions, and to decline giving any anſwer to others. 


And it was very pertinently obſerved to the Examiners bx 
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College ſhould deviſe meaſures for ſuch a publie purpoſtz 
without eonſulting with thoſe of King's College. In vain 
had they been told over and over, that it was mot all of 
[Mariſchal College, dut only two or three who had from MY * 
the beginning, conſulted in every thing with two or three of Ml | 
King's College. On their being informed who tlieſe lat Ml © 
Were, we found to our aſtomſhment, that we had been as , 
unlucky in mentioning the matter to thoſe of that College 
to hom it was mentioned, as in not mentioning it to the 
Teſt. Both ſteps were equally ſubjects of complaint; for 1 
we were given to underſtand (what moſt of us knew no- 
thing of before) chat they had differed about College ma. f. 
ters among themſelves, and that ſome of the few who had 
been conſulted were of the minority. From what happen. 
ed on this occaſion we may remark by the way, that unleſs 
an btigue tte be agreed upon, aſcertaining what 1 may call 
the order of communication, it will be impofſible with 
people ſo exceptious, to manage any matter in time to 
come, tho? it be ever ſo profitable for both Colleges. For 
if a man unhappily err here, (where error is almoſt ine. 
vitable,) and communicate the deſign to one, before he 
has mentioned it to another who claims precedency, it is 
loſt irreparably. Thoſe gentlemen, to do them juſtice, 
were not always ſo punctilious. I have obſerved already 
how little account they made of ſuch of the members ef 
both Colleges, as did not belong to a certain private 
club. And what regard they ſhowed to patrons of offices 
and burſaries, may be learnt from what they themſelves 
ſay in their Memorial concerning the plans of 1754 and 
1770, (p. 2. ind 3.) which were purpoſely kept as ſecret \ 
as poſſible, till a plan ſhould be prepared and adopted b 
the two Colleges. ; | 
But to return to the meeting in September 1785; when 

the altercation was beginning to grow warm, one of the 
Gentlemen of King's College humanely interpoſed by 
ſaying, that there needed not more inquiries into points 
about which we were not likely to agree; for the union 
of the Colleges was a thing in its nature impracticable, it 
being ſubverſive of the fundamental articles of the na. 
tional Union; and by the deciſion given in the affair of 
Wadham College, it was manifeſt that it would meet with 

the molt powerful oppoſition from the Law- Lords 775 1 
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fiends-of the Conſtitution. On being cheeked by a look. 
from one of the Examiners, he apologized by ſaying, he 
had perhaps been premature in mentioning theſe things. 
(This, by the bye, firſt ſhlewed us, that meaſures had been 
concerted for oppoſing us). Then one of the members 
of Mariſchal College took occaſion to obſerve, that ſo. far 
nas the Gentleman from needing to make an apology for 
what he had ſaid, that he was the only-perſon who, ſince 
the affair had been opened; ſpoke directly to the point. 
There are two queſtions which, before every thing elle, - 
ſhould come under diſcuſſion: the firſts is, whether an 
union; of the Colleges be practicable; the ſecond;; what 
ſort of union would moſt conduce to the advancement of 
literature and the intereſts of education. The Profeſſor 
has juſt now offered ſome objections to the practicability 
of fuch a ſcheme ; let us hear him fully on this head, and 
begin with canvaſſing what he offers. If he ſhall convince 
vs that the matter is as he repreſents it, there will be an 
end of the buſineſs; none of us will incline to waſte time in 
attempting impoſſibilities: and if he ſhould not convince. - 
uy, we. ſhall next enter on the conſideration of what 
would be the moſt proper plan. On this we were informed, 
by the two gentlemen. who had conducted the examina- 
tion, that they would enter into no diſcuſſion on the ſub- 
ect; for tho they declared themſelves to be of the ſame; 
ſentiments as formerly in regard to the expediency, of an 
Union, the methods taken for effecting this, particularly 
the mention of a Viſitation, had rendered it impoſſible for 
them to enter into any concert on the ſubject. | 
It appeared to us very ſurprizing, that men of knows. . 
ledge, moderation, and) diſcernment; (admitting the truth 
of this. pretext, that we had acted improperly) thould *re- 
nounce a meaſure, Which, by their own acknowledgement, 
might be made conducive to the intereits of learning and 
the improvement of education in the place, merely be- 
cauſe there had been ſome miſmanagement in the 
manner of bringing it under their review. But Tas 
Mstrariox, that ill omened word, the bare mention of 
which, gave offence (I thould rather ſay, the being un- 
fortunate enough to hear it mentioned; for it was the 
lame thing whether it had occurred to any of us, or been 
ſuggeſted ) was che icremiſſible ſin which could not be ex- 
7 7 WS a piated 
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Pinted, till the preſent race of Profeſſors ſhould be {wept of 


the face of the earth. Beſides; that, in point of conſiſteney 
their conduct might be all of a piece, one of them de- 
clared, the arguments from Wadham College, and the 


National Union, were unanſwerable. Was it matter of 


Wonder that, in the Outlines, we ſhould call this conduct 


myſterious? It appeared ſd to us then, and it appears ſo to 
us ſtill, in a very high degree. W N 
They fay in the Memorial, At the annual meeting 
«fone, not all of us, allowed the expediency of a pro- 


per Union.“ The truth is, there was only one who ex- 
prefſed a diſſent from that opinion. It was the ſame 


ner who had objected to the practicability of an 
Union, and was the only perſon preſent, wlio had de- 
clared himſelf of the fame ſentiments in the year 1770, 
being at that time the Principal's ſole adherent. It is 


no more than doing him juſtice, to acknowledge, that he 


acted with perſect confiſtency-all along: he avowed his 
opinion in a manly and open manner; but he had pre- 
pared no interrogatories, and ſhowed no inclination to 
avail himſelf of mere clamour, and the groundleſs pretence 
of bad uſage, for declining to take a concern in the preſent 
ſcheme. With this only exception, the declaration in 
favour of an Union was univerſal : and the following, 
tho” in itſelf but a trifſing circumſtanee, yet, becauſe it 
- ſhows that what has been aſſerted on this head is not with- 
out foundation, deſerves to be mentioned. It was pro- 
poſed, not by any of us, but by one of the five Members 
of King's College preſent, that we ſhould conclade the 
- meeting like friends, withdrinking a bumper to the Union; 
which was done accordingly. The Gentleman who made 
the motion was, 1 believe; ſincere in making it. He had 
always been friendly to the ſcheme of Uniting, and we 


had no reaſon to think that he had changed his opinion. 


He had taken no part in the ſcrutiny ; nor did he join in 
the clamour. To ſome of us he appeared aſhamed of it. 
Certain it ĩs, that when a reflection was ſomewhat roughly 
; thrown out by one of his colleagues againſt one of us, as 
chargeable with oftentation, and I know not what—on 
"account of ſome things which it had been judged proper 
to notify in a newſpaper, that 8 had +1 4 
and the ur to join againſt his Colleague, with the 
| —_— 85 5 * N Proſeſſor 
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Frofellorwho had n and to declare, that 
he had. done no more than what, in his opinion, he ought 
have done, and what he himſelf would have done in the 
lke cir cumſtances. 
in favour of Union queſtionable, that 
one of the fix Proſellors who Join the Principal, We can 
make allowance for the light in which the ſubject may now 
appear to him, and perhaps to ſome others of them. How- 
ever deſirable an object the Union of the. Colleges be, they 
have ſeen it oftener than once attempted, with, the molt 
favourable, appearances, but without ſucceſs, We, cany 
dot therefore, wonder, that, they ſhould. reckpn, the ſucceſs 


of the preſent ſcheme ſo improbable an event, as to think | 


it imprudent to riſk- the harmony, they enjoy with thoſe 


with whom. : they have hitherto. generally concurred in 


meaſures, for the ſake of- a good which they ſuſpect it 
will nat be i in their power to attain. It the Gentlemen, 
who took the lead in oppoſing us, had, at that meeting, 
put their refuſal to concur xith us upon this tooting, they 
would have | perplexed us greatly, perhaps divided us, 
We ſhould have been at a lots to determine, whether any 


thing tuxther ought to be, attempted at preſent ; or what I 
' ſhould. be attempted; for, whatever. they may imagine, 


we were exccedingly averſe, either to break with them, or 
to occa{ion- any breach among them. 


Again, if thoſe gentlemen had taken the DR: 
method, and had ſaid plainly, We have changed our 


« opinion: for though we have for many years been 


perſuaded of che poſſibility and expediency of "RE 3 


«© the. Colleges, and have, at different times, ſtrenuou 

«& contended for that meaſure, we are now convinced 
«that we were, all the time egregioully miſtaken, that 
the thing is impollible, or, if it were poſſible, would 5 
e moſt perniciocus;“ (it they had taken this method, 1 


fay) tho? he, change would have ſurprized us exceedingly, 
we ſhould have at leaſt admittted, that there was lome- 
thing which had a more ; manly, and ingenuous appearances 
in the open acknowledgement ot therrerraqr, and ſhould per- 


haps too much, have been induced to put. off matters, till, 


by often conferring LSE; on the ſubject, we ſhould come 


to underſtand one another better. But inſtead ot this, to 50 


protels that they were of the lame ſentiments as former „ 
e 2 25 


It cannot jultly. ed his ſentiments 
he is at preſent 
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ſcience and oaths. It is ſurely never too. late to renounce 
an error, or to change from bad to good. And if the 
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chat they were as zealous for a Union as we were, whilt 


they were doing every thing in their power to prevent it, 
and would not admit of ſo much as conference for ſerting 
things to rights, if there had been any miſtake in the for- 
mer part of the management, was to inſult our under. 


ſtanding, and treat us as children or fools: for it was only 


ſuch, that fo ſhallow an artifice was capable of deceiving. 
That ſubterfuge cannot avail hem, to which now they 
have recourſe, that men may approve one plan of Union 
who highly condemn. another. The Outlines were not 
then written. There was no plan deviſed of which their 
approbation was required. It was only intreated, that 
they would join with us in digeſting a plan. | 

It is indeed true that they are now beginning, tho? late, 
to veer about, and to perceive, that the opinions formerly 


maintained by them will not, in the judgment of the 


impartial public, be thought conſiſtent with. their preſent 


eonduct. They at length admit, tho* ſomewhat aukwardly, 


that they were in the wrong, whenthey Tonght to promote 
an union; but they are grown wiler, and find it their duty 
now to be as zealous oppoſers, as in thoſe days they were 
promoters of it. Accordingly we hear often now of con- 


alterati-n in their ſentiments and practice be of this kind, 


it is wiſe in them to make it. But we cannot help being 


aſtoniſhed, that men of good ſenſe and extenſive know- 
ledge, as all who are acquainted with thoſe Gentleman 


will own them to be, ſhould have been ſo long members 


of that Society, ſome of them upwards of torty years, and 
ſhould never have found out till now, the meaning of an 
oath which they took at their admiſſion; nay that, tho 


they have had it repeatedly under conſideration on ſimilar 
occaſions, they were never able to diſcover in it what they _ 


perceive ſo clearly at preſent. That oath muſt. be wonder- 
fully equivocal, and conſequently good ſor nothing, of 
which not only different men (men too of great acuteneſs 
and penetration) but the ſame men at different times give 


' interpretations 10 contradictory to each other! Yet this, 
however ſtrange, we muſt admit, unleſs we are abſurd 
eubugh to ſuppoſe chat they never imagined till now that 
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I have taken ſome notice of four of the Members of 


King's College who were preſent at the annual meeting, 


and hall only add concerning the fifth, a young gentle- 
man who had been but lately admitted Profeſſor, that he 
took ao part in the converiation, and as far as I remember, 
made no declaration of his ſentiments on either ſide, except 


that he joined in drinking to the Union. Only one of the 


fix who now join the Principal was abſent; and I can ſay 
with truth that all we of Mariſchal College regreted his 
abſence moſt ſincerely. We knew. well that, whatever, 
might be his ſentiments of the Union, he was poſſeſſed of 
that coolneſs, integrity, and good ſenſe which would qualify 


him tor judging impartially between the parties. His pre- 


ſence, we think, would have proved a check on ſome of 
his Colleagues, and prevented ſeveral things not quite un- 
exceptionable or becoming which took place in that conver- 
lation, and thus might, not improbably, have given a bet- 
ter iſſue to the whole. But whatever be in this, I {hould. 
have, for my part, been happy to think, that to the truth 
of a principal part of the facts mentioned in this Defence, 
I had a witnels in their own Society every way ſo unexcep- 


'tionable. I need only add, that after they had refuſed ab- 
ſolutely to have any more converſation or concert with us of 


any kind upon the ſubject, either then or afterwards, we 
parted. The Memorialiits not ſatisfied with the curſory 
manner in which theſe things were paſſed over in the Out- 
lines, tell us that the detail ought to be calculated to ex- 
plain equaily the conduct of both parties. I hope the ac- 
count now given will be found to poſſeſs more of this quali- 
ty than even that we have in the Memorial, whoſe principal 
fault is very different from either minutenels or brevitʒ. 
The next piece of information they give us is (p. 5.) 
that two of their members, in name of the whole, that 
is, I ſuppoſe of the ſeven members of King's College whe 
declare againſt Union, * waited on the Gentleman of the 
« Mariſchal College who had brought torward the Scheme, 


and on their propoſing that if any letter to their Chan- 


* cellor on the-ſubje&-of the Union was refol ved on, it 
* ſhould'be:communicated to us, he ſaid that this appear- 


* ed reaſonable to him, but he could not anſwer for the 
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ſwered in the ap terms they have expreſſed, or in —— 1 
equivalent: He affirms that the import of his anſwer was f 
only, that, in his opinion, no letter affecting their rights f 
and intereſts-ought- to be written without their knowledge, 
and added, that neither he nor, to the beſtof his knowledge, i | 
any of his Colleagues would tliink of writing what, in their 5 
opinion, could have ſuch a tendency. The laſt clauſe ſe 
ſaſkciently-ſhowed the import of his anſwer ta be that any 1 
lexter by which their intereſt could be injured, ought not | © 
to be written without their knowledge, which is ſur ely very b. 
different from any letter on be. ſubject of the Union. R he 
The Memorialiſts add, 4 Next day one of us waited on «© 
«the Principal, and, made the ſame propoſal to him, but de 
«he refuſed to communicate to us any letter which they th 
might reſolve on writing.“ Concerning — th 
Prineipal ſays, that he never read any thing with grea 7 
aſtoniſhment, yet he eannot allow himſelf to think — 
writer has in this wilfully miſrepreſented him, as it does not 4 
appear to contribute much to his purpoſe. He is diſpoſed 5 


rather to impute itto an inattention ariſing from ſome cone 
fuſion of thought at the time when the application was a 
made. But as to the fact, the Principal bas uniformly W 
made ĩt a rule, not to give an anſwer for the Society, not be 
even in the plaineſtcaſe, till he is empowered by them. This W 46. 
very rule he mentioned oftener than once to the perſon who pr 
applied to him. That Gentleman ſaid, He. had three W th. 
. propoſals to make. The firſt was that the Mariſchal Cob WF ca 
lege ſhould ſend no letter to their Chancellor, which the m. 
King's College had not previouſly ſeen and approved. And ch. 
this was enforced: with obſerving that they had done ſo 2 
formerly, to wit, when their views coincided. This the lec 
Principal acknowledges appeared to him a molt extraordi: W tie 
nary requeſt, as it would have given the King's College for 
the power of putting a negative on their writing at all to ſor 
their Chancellor. It was indeed ſo. extraordinary, that he me 
ſuſpected the Profeſſor himſelf, tho? diſtinguiſned for acute W tin 


nfs, did not advert to the full import of it. The Prin- th 


eipal replied, that if the Gentlemen of King's Colleg je 
_ *defired- that be ſhould aſk in their name, whether 
Mariſchal College would agree to the propoſal, he bout 8 


Feste n. 5 anne the queſtion to 2 for 
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and ſhould return their anſwer; for he never anſwered for 
them without their. authority: he added, in order to pre- 
vent this reply from being interpreted more favourably: 
than he meant it ſhould, that, as to his own private 
opinion, he did not believe they would agree to ſuch a 
propoſal, nor did he think they ought to do it; but this he 
did not give as their anſwer, but as his own opinion. The 
ſecond propofal was barely that the letter ſhould be com- 
municated to them. This propoſal alſo, it was replied,: 
ſhould be laid before the Society, and their anſwer ſhould 
be ſent; but as to their agreeing to it, the Principal ſaid.,. 
he very much doubted. The third was, that at leaſt they: 
ſhould be acquainted: whether the Mariſchal College was 
determined to write, and when. To this it was anſwered, 
that they made no ſecret of their intention to write; that 
they had not written ſince the annual meeting of the two 
Colleges; and he did not doubt, tho' he could not ſay: 


poſitively, they would agree, that thoſe of King's Col- 


lege ſhould be acquainted, when it is done, if they deſire 
if. > 4 : $728 nh, — 2 1 3 by | 

Soon after this, | before he had an opportunity of con- 
fulting his Colleagues 'on the propoſals which had been 
made, he received a card from the Gentleman who had- 
been with him before, purporting that the Principal -and- 
fix profeſſors of King's College did not accept of what was 
propoſed by the Principal of Mariſchal College, and were 
therefore at freedom to take their own: meaſures.” This 


card ſurpriſed him greatly, being conſcious that he had 


made no propoſal to them of any kind; he had only heard 
their propoſals, promiſed to lay them before his Colleagues, 
and to return the anſwer as ſoon as poſſible. He acknow- 
ledges he gave his opinion of them, but merely as his par- 
ticular opinion, that they might not miſtake his ſilence 
for approbation, as people keenly engaged on a ſide are 
ſometimes apt to do; Tho? he did not then underſtand the 


| _— of this meſſage, what he learnt a conſiderable” 


time after, explained it entirely. Having diſcovered: ' 
that we had not yet written to our Chancellor on the ſub. 
jet of the Union, but were determined to do it, and deſ- 
pairing of any further communication from us, which 
could be of importance to them, they reſolved to be be- 
ſorehand with us, and to write to his Lord{hip their, re- 
Fx: + _ preſentation 
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Freſentation.of the whole affair. This, we did not diſcover, 
till-we had accounts of it from London. Their reaſon for 


ſending the card above mentioned to the Principal ap. 


pears now to have been, that they might not ſeem to be 
ina treaty with us about reciprocal communication, when, 
they took this ſtep without our privity. They had cer. 
tainly, however, outwitted us. We avowed what we in- 

tended-to: do, but had not yet done. They having drawn 

from us this diſcovery of our intentions, carefully conceal 

ed their on, whilſt they endeavoured to produce in his 
Lordſhip a prepoſſeſſion in their favour againſt us. But 
we do not heſitate to acknowledge that we are not matches 
for them in this kind of policy. Was it to be wondered 


that after this diſcovery, we ſhould agreeably to their own 


example, be more anxious to conceal. our meaſures. than 
formerly, from thoſe who wanted to know. them, only that 
they might render them ineffectual? And let it be obſer. 
ved, that it is only from this time, that the, concealment 
with which we are juſtly chargeable, muſt be dated. 

To ſay the truth, after what had paſſed at the annual 
Meeting, their applying to us that we. would tranſmit 
nothing which had not their approbation, or even that we 
would communicate to them whatever letters we ſhould 
write on the ſubject, appeared to us in a. ludicrous light. 
They had declared expreſly over and over, that they would 
have no concert or conference with us on the ſubject, and 
within a-few days they come to acquaint us, that they were 
nevertheleſs deſirous that we ſhould not advance a fingle 
ſtep without their conſent, or if we would not agree to tliis, 
that they ſhould know at leaſt whatever we did, or meant; 


to do in that matter, and would take it very unkindly, if 


we. did not tell them every thing. We hoped; on their bare 
mention of Union to us that they had relented, and were 
willing to confer: with us in an eaſy manner on the points: 
whereon we might differ. But we ſoon ſaw our miſtake. 
War they had already declared againſt: us, if we would: 
not abandon the project; and in this diſpoſition they. were 
inflexible. But as ſoon as/they perceive that we are pre · 
paring to meet them in the field, they ſend us an embaily,. 
ſuch as was never ſent from one hoſtile army to another, 
not with a view to offer terms of peace, or to aſłk a parley. 
for an amicable adjuſtment of differences, but to. * 
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bat befors any engagement, they expect we · will deo cri 
is to ſubmit our plan of operations to tlieir judgment, and 


whatever: they do not àpprove; fer in this manner, 


fay they, the Colleges conducted matters formerly (chat is, 


when they were confederates and allies, had the fame 
views, and were engaged on the ſame ſide: ) · Or · if we will 
be ſo unreaſonable” as not be directed by their opinion, 
that we will at leaſt acquaint them withthe whole plan, 
A they ny know what mkaſures to take for TR 


gc wn the od application 3 —_—_ to the 
Mariſchal Colle ge, aboutthe-commiunication of their letters 
how differently the Memorialiſts have repreſented it, let 


the world judge. It is exceedingly diſagreeable to us to be 


obliged flatly to contradict what has been affirmed in ſo 
public a manner, with ſo much confidence, and by per- 
ſons for whom we have always had the greateſt regard. 


But the members of Mariſchal College find it neceſſary 


in their own vindication to make their friends acquainted 


with the truth, ſtripped of all the diſguiſes in which their 


opponents have att᷑mpted to involve it. It is but too 
plainly the aim of the Memorial to perplex and confound : 
and there needs no more ſor anſwering it, as far as re- 


gards the hiſtorical part, than to unravel and explain. It A 


would be the mereſt drudgery to go over the whole with 
this view. I have already given a pretty good ſpecimen 


of the mifrepreſentations of fact; I ſhall now briefly con- 
ider in an inſtance or two, the uſe they have made of theſe, 


and the curious manner in which things totally . 
re jumbled and confounded in their reaſonings. 


In the paragraph which begins near the top of p. 4. we 


find the grounds of the charge of bad treatment againſt 


the Mariſchal College brought together, that they may be 
under the readers view at one glance. It gives us no little 


ſatisfaction to diſcover that theſe grounds, abſtracting from 
what is impoſſible in them, are no other than choſe allega- 


tions: which we have ſhown. above to have no foundation 


in truth. 
ſurely it will be allowed to be of this kind, that a propo- 


fal ſuggeſted. in converſation; (I ſhall ſuppoſe) at London, 


ſhobld be communicated to the Profeſſors of King's Col- 


x Aberdeen, as on as it is made. Dur. paſſing this as. 
an 


— 


I ſay; abſtracting from what is impoſſible, for 


— 
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| | | Se, they add; to agitate it“ (to wit, the pro- 
| Je of Union) « ſo.many months.“ It has been ſhown 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Above; that it was never before any meeting of Mariſchal 
College but one, previous to the annual meeting of both 
Colleges, and that they gave it no further agitation, if that 
-<an be called agitating it, than to determine with one 
voice that the members of King's College ſhould be ac. 
quainted with it as ſoon as poſſible.— It deſerves notice 
alſo that that meeting of Mariſchal , was not fully 

one month before the annual meeting. If there was any 
error as yet committed, it was the error of one individual, 
and not of the Mariſchal Coltege : It was, beſides, a very 
— ang in che gentleman with whom they {ay it ori. 
inated, to impartit to a meeting of Mariſchal College, 

e College to which he belong before it was com- 
— to King's College. This is acknowledged to 
be a fact, one of the very few contained in the Memorial. 

And ii it was a fault, we ſubmit it freely to the impartial 

public; whether it was of ſo unpardonable a nature, as our 
opponents repreſent it. They add, to take ſo many and 
important ſteps. Not a ſingle ſtep but the reſolution to 
communicate the matter to King's College, was taken be- 
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fare the annual meeting. Again, in concert with one © 

0 at moſt two of our colleagues.“ It is impoſſible to * 
pleaſe thoſe who are reſolved to be offended. The cla - Þ* 
zmour. was raiſed! at firſt becauſe a few of Mariſchal Col. Pr 

chege preſumed to hold converſations together on ſuch i ef 

ta ſcheme, without communicating it to any of King's WW 8" 
College: And no ſooner did they learn that a ſew of e 
King's College had been converſed with by a few of er 
Mariſchal College, than this very circumſtance heightened U 

S* - the offence, as has been obſerved above, with ſtudied MW * 
= -concealment from us.” The ſtudied concealment has been WW me 
| Jhown-to. be-either a piece of groſs miſinformation, or the ſte 
fiction of their own jealouſy, All the concealment we for 
have ſtudied is of a later date, and not till they gave us bo 
the example. They proceed, The reſolution to conceal the 
every thing from every one of us, till the annual meet- che 

ing, appeared as ſoon as we heard of it, very like a de- ©* 

_ 4 ſign to take us by ſurpriſe and unprepared.” But pray, W 
Gentlemen, if ye really heard it, from whom did ye hear 


it * * you e an anſwer to this elle | 
c 


o on % 
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We are entitled to require it. The public, after what has 
you, for your own ſakes much more than for ours, to come 
municate the channel of your intelligence. As to the argu- _ 


ment itſelf, we may with much greater energy retort, if the 


reſolution to conceal every thing from you would have appear» 


ed very like an inſidious deſign to take you by ſurpriſe ; ſure- 
ly the contrary reſolution of that very meeting'to which the 


matter was firſt communicated, to impart it to all of you 
without loſs of time, was a clear indication that we meant to 
deal honourably and openly with you WT ge me png 


— 


The concluſion of the paragraph is an excellent example 
of the writer's talent in darkening and perplexing a plain ſub- 


ject. When even at that meeting we could not obta n a 


« full and fair account of every thing that had been already 
done, to have agreed to conferences about what further 
i ſhould be done, would have been to run headlong 


called a ſcheme, I am utterly at a loſs to conceive. No plan 
of union had 
could have been taken in the execution of a plan not in 


exiſtence. What had paſſed previouſly to that meeting was 


merely ſome converſations tending to ſhow that if a plan were 


prepared which appeared calculated to promote the intereſts 


of literature in the North of Scotland, it would meet with 


great encouragement and patronage from ſome perſons of 


eminent rank. But no particular plan had been 
or talked of by thoſe who had a ſhare in ſuch converſa- 


tions; the Outlines had not yet been written by us. Whilſt 


we entertained any hopes of the concurrence of the gentle- 
men of King's College, we cautiouſly avoided taking a ſingle 
ſtep. In regard to thoſe previous converſations, to know 
ſomething 17 

both ſocieties to join in forming a plan, but could not be of 


the ſmalleſt conceivable utility in aſſiſting them to underſtand 


the plan to be prepared. What could be af any ſervice as a 


motive; and even more, was told them, much more than the 


members of Mariſchal College knew, or had ever thought 
of aſking. But by this additional knowledge, for auglit we 


can diſcover, we are neither better nor worſe qualified for un- 
. 6 derſtanding 


* 


inta a 
ſcheme which we were not permitted fully to underſtand.” 
That it is much eaſier to entangle than to extricate, the fore 
going ſentence ſufficiently* ſhows. What it is that is here 


yet been deviſed, and conſequently; no Rep = 


them might ſerve as encouragement to excite 


. 
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e 

Cerſtanding the ſcheme now propoſed, or any other ſcheme 
more diſtin than thoſe here confounded. - Were the public 
to be informed minutely of all the converſations alluded to, 
and alſo of all the altercation that has paſſed between the 
Colleges on the fubject, would this information throw one 
ray of light on the Outlines of the plan before them? But 
bow eit mould have been in our power, had we been ever ſo 
much difpoſed, to hinder them from underſtanding a ſcheme, 


lich chey themſelves were to be employed along with us in 


preparing, ſeems to exceed all human comprebenſton. 

I mall add another inftance of this author's controverſial 
talent, in dextroufly ſhifting the queſtion, by ſubſtituting one 
thing for another. It is in the very next ſentence. A. 
* gainſt one particular ſtep already concerted, an application 


bora Royal Viſitation, of the firſt propoſer of which they 


«refuſed eo inform us, we did indeed peremptorily declare; 
e hut were ſo far from declining giving an explanation of our 
«© reaſons, chat we did then aſſign ſeveral reaſons, tho' per- 
* haps not all which might with propriety have been aſſign- 


„ed.“ The words marked in Italies are quoted from the 


Outlines, and are here introduced in ſucha manner, as implies, 

that we had charged them with declining to give their rea- 
ſons againft applying for a Vifitation. No perſon of common 
underſtanding,” who reads the fentence in the Outlines, after 
reading the ſhort paragraph which precedesit, can ſo ſtrange- 
If miſapprehend the meaning. Thoſe who objected to enter- 
Ing intocofiference withusinregardto the moſt proper ſcheme 
of Union, are manifeſtly thoſewho are ſaid to have declined giv- 
ing un explanaticnof their reaſons. As to reafons againſt ap- 


plying fora Viſitation, there was not at that time the ſmal- 


leſt occaſion for chem; yet, even then, we perceived in them 
the ſtrongeſt propenſity to pervert every word ſpoken by us 
in favour of Union, as tho' it had been uſed as an argument 
for applying for a Viſitation. It was in vain that we told 
them again and again, that ſuch an application was ſo far 
from being a favourite meaſure of ours, that we had never 
given it our approbation; and that the very cauſe for which 
we ſo warmly urged a recourſe to conferences, was that there 
might not be a ſhadow of reaſon for recurring to a meaſure 
ſo much dreaded by them, and fo little to our liking as a 
Viſitation then was. We remember well, they would have 


ſtunned 


* 


r be propoſed. No two things can be 


o * 
o } N 


. funned.us with arguments. againſt a Viſitation, had we e beg e 
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diſpoſed to liſten to them: we told them repeatedly, that it 
was in vain to argue where there was no opponent ;, we deſir- 
ed a Viſitation na more than they did; we deſired to adjuſt 
amic ably with them a Plan of Union, and would readily. ad. 
mit, that nothing but neceſſity could excuſe a recourſe ta 
ſuch an expedient as Viſitation. That they declined giving an 
explanation of their reaſons for refuſing to hearken to this re · 


queſt, is what we then aſſerted, and ſtill aſſert. The only. | 


anſwer made by them, when urged upon this article, was, 
that the mention of a Viſitation To rendered their confer- 


ring further on the ſubje& improper. It was this, aſſigned | | 
as a reaſon, which we called myſterious. Ot its validity, the, | 
public will judge. ; 


It is not an uncommon art with oeofelſad diſputants, tone: 


troduce a favourite ſentiment, at firlt as a plauſible conjecture;, Ml 
when they recur to it a ſecond time, it becomes extremely, . 
| probable and at laſt, it is affirmed to be morally certain, or; 


a thing already demonſtrated. This method has a wonder- 
ful eſſe in drawing in ſuperficial readers, who remember in 
general, that the thing was mentioned betore, and truſt impli- 
citly to the writer, as to what was ſaid or done concern 

it. There is a ſpecies of gradation, or amplification, (ould, 1 
rather call it.) uf uſed by this writer, which, if not the fame, is 
near akin to the aforeſaid artifice in diſputation, . When he 
fir mentions applying to the Crown for a viſitation, (p- 3. 
it is only a thing which had been propoſed to one of us, and 
now (p. 4.) in the paſſage laſt quoted, it is a ffep: already con- 


certed by us, not one but all. The firſt indeed had been ad- | | | 


mitted, that the thing was propoſed, or rather mentioned to 
one of us, and therefore required no proof. On the credit. of | 
this conceſſion, when. the ſubject is fol, the word con- 
certed is ſlid into the place of propoſed, and by the conſtruc- 
tion of the ſentence, the word is made to refer to the whole 
collectively, aud not to one individual only. The reader (un- 
leſs very attentive) thinks he reads only a repetition of what 
was before either acknowledged or proved, when, in fact, what 
he reads is widely different. For in regard to the Society ge 
thing had never been propoſed to them, far leſs concerted by them. 


Yet this flagrant miſrepreſentation is confidently Med a | b 


again, in a paper called the Information from the Principal, 


&c. of King's College. In the Information, indeed, an au- 
O 2 thority | 
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. AEST. 
thority is alleged, no leſs than that of one of our Members. 
But let it be obſerved, that the Member they allude to, had 

been abſent from the only College Meeting to which the pro- 

ject of Uniting the Colleges had been mentioned, previous to 

the annual Meeting, and that, at the time, he knew not a 

ſyllable of what had paſt amongſt.his Colleagues, as is admit- 
ted in the Memorial itſelf. - Let it be obſerved further, that 
tho? he owns he mentioned it as a poſſible expedient for ſur. 

mounting difficulties, he neither did, nor could have mention» 
ed it as a ſtep concerted or reſolved on by the Society. 

I add another inſtance, (the only other J ſhall at this time 

mention) of this legerdemain in arguing, the ſhifting of the 
object, by bringing you ere you are aware, to conclude that as 
true of one thing, which was proved or granted only of ano- 

ther. It was admitted that one or two of each College had 
converſed together on the ſubject of union. The one 
or two of Mariſchal College quickly become the Mariſchal 

College; the one or two of King's College remain one or two 

fill. Hence ariſes a charge againſt Mariſchal College, that 

they entered into a concert with one or two of the other Col 
lege, with ſtudied concealment from the reſt, not one word 
of which is agreeable to truth. The Mariſchal College had 
never entered into a concert with any of the Members of 

King's College. The greater part of us knewnothing of thoſe 
private converſations, till we were informed at the annual 

Meeting. Further, the writer, not ſatigfied with making the 

act of one or two the act of the whole Society, thinks, now 

he has made ſufficient preparation for going one ftep high- 
er, to complete the climax, and ſaying that they themſelves 

_ avowed it as theirs. We told them,” ſays he, «© without 

« any reſerve, that our only Colleague,” (there were more 
than one from the firſt) <4 with whom THEY avowed their 


= © having all along acted in concert,” &c. I cannot help 


admiring the boldneſs (tho? a more appoſite word than bold- 
neſs might be found) of this allegation ! Who avowed it? 
Sir, recolle&, I pray you. Did all of the Mariſchal College 
preſent, in a body, avow it? Or did any one avow it in their 
name? I was preſent, and I am certain, that I neither avow- 
ed it, nor heard it avowed of the College by any body : and 
every one of my Colleagues can ſay as much. All that was 
n reality avowed, was no more a foundation for ſo extrava- 
gant an aſſertion, than it would have been for . that 
* 1 ng's 


. 


regard to us which has been adopted: on this occaſion, parti 


tions in his 0wa narrative, Which 
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King's © College had, in this matter, all along avowedly ated. 
— oth one or two-at! our Colleagues, It is folely _ 
ince the annual Meeting, that there has ariſen any thing 
which they could denominate a combination: baywroan,} ny 
their Colleagues and us. en e Fame: Laine bac] 7 
Nothing is more certain, chan that we never interelled Guby 
ſclves i in their internal differences, and, if they themſelves had 
not introduced the matter, the greater part of us had to this 
dy known nothing about them. Whether: the Pringipal, 
and the fix Profeſſors, who concur with him in oppoling the 
projected Union, be properly what they ſtyle themfelves, 
The Univerſity and King's College, or even be a. majority 
of that learned body, are queſtions, in the opinion of man, not 
worth ſpending half a minute's time in examining. Truth 
and right are not to be aſcertained by names and numbers 
And we mult be permitted to add, that the conduct: with 


cularly, the ill-grounded clamour which has, with ſo much 
afiduity, been raiſed and propagated. againſt us, the polemic 
arts which have been diſplayed, but above. all; the freedams 
which have been taken with truth, do nat ſerve to give us 3. 
very favourable impreſſion of their {ide of the queſtion, thaugh 
the majority, in thoſe differences. We ſee but too well, 
from our own experience, what lengths they can go, and what 
means they can employ, When they are Kcenly engaged in 2 
cauſe. At the ſame time, it is but equitable to add, that all 
the ſeven are not involved alike in this charge with regard to 
us. Some of them had little, and ſome perhaps no opportur 
nit y of knowing the greater Part of, the facts, here Mentions 0 
ed: the worit-whereof we can accuſc theſe, f is thairibang, 
of too eaſy faith in perſons wi, in our judgment, BANC. nat 
entirely merited the implicit confidence repoled in them. 
And even for the writer of the Memorial, or writers, if there 
were more than one, we are willing to make this apulozys, 
that in the moſt ſubtle and intelligent perſons, the under: 
landing is ſometimes the dupe of the paſſions; inſomuck i 
that even an acute man may not gerceive that  fophilloy. in 
his own reaſoning, or thoſe r and miſconſtruc- 
an Kr — 
ſerior talents will diſoo rer. Maps 
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performance, i in e both of fact and of argument ag may 
| WS 7 ſuilice, 


Ft ( 150 ) 
Laffice, I hope, to vindicate us the members of Mariſchal Co 
lege from the imputations, which havebeen by the Memorialifts 
khrown upon us. I have ſhown the falſity of all the principal 
nacts they allege as the foundation oftheir charge againſt us; 
and as to ſome of their allegations, I have ſhown that the 
truth was the reverſe of what they have repreſented to the 
world. As their accuſation relates chiefly to what paſſed be- 
fore hoſtilities in the preſent literary war commenced between 
the parties, IJ have confined myſelf to that period. Many 
more handles for remark might be found in the Memorial, 
but the taſk is diſagreeable, and, in my opinion, unneceſſary. 
Judicions and impartial people, tho? miſled at firſt by their 
miſrepreſentations, they have been diſpoſed to blame us, have 
at the ſame time acknowledged that the whole offence taken 
by our neighbours appears to have ariſen from a misjudging 
pride, a jealous and childiſh pettiſhneſs, becaufe in the manage- 
ment of the buſineſs refpe& enough had not been paid them. 
This conſtruction is very natural in ſtrangers who do not know 
the Gentlemen. Others, even from the account of matters in 
tue Memorial, have been diſpoſed to ſuſpect that the pet was 
more affected than real, and that ſome pretext was wanted for 
ſo ſudden a change in their conduct, from patronizing to op- 
poſing every attempt at Union with all their might. This 
muſt have appeared to them the more neceſſary, as for ſome 
time they affected to be of the ſame ſentiments as formerly. 


This affectation, however, ſeems now to be totally Iaid aſide; 


and, I muſt acknowledge they move our compaſſion not 
a little, when we find them recurring to the old arguments 
which on former occafions had been employed againſt them, 
and which ſome of us have ſeen them treat with the utmoſt 
- contempt and ridicule of which they were capable. They 
are confcions that we know this, and muſt feel themſelves in 
a very ankward ſituation whey compelled to fly to ſuch topics. 
But it is time to have done. I am afraid, Sir, I have already 
exhauſted your patience. 

When the ſubject is, on one hand, ſuch an imputation as 
would haye been highly criminal, if true; and on the other 
2 charge of falſe accuſation, it is difficult for perfons of any 
ſenſibility topreſerve that diſpaſſionate manner in which men of 
Eberal minds always manage diſputes on ſpeculative queſtions, 
or ſachas concern the fitneſs of means to the end. And _ 
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1 
fore of at difputes we ought moſt carefully to avoid protratt-. 
ing without neceſſity thoſe that are of a perſonal nature. 

In regard to the more pleaſant taſk, the vindication of the 
plan itſelf, ample juſtice has been already done to it by others. 
And of late the ſum of the argument, detached from the 
altercation of parties, has been prepared by other friends of 
Union, who, for refuting objections, as well as ſupporting the 
ſcheme with fold arguments, have left nothing e, to oy 
wiſhed. 
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4 Ot the CONDUCT of MARISCHAL COLLEGE, 
4 in Relation to the preſent Scheme of UNION, &c.” 
By a Member of Mariſchal College. 


Addreſſed to that Member. 

FTE are fo little deſirous of protracting the preſent 

a diſpute with the Mariſchal College, into which they 
have forced us by their deſign of compelling an Union, that 
publications by us ſhould have been at an end, if what you 
call a DEFENCE of the Conduct ofthat College, and which 
has been ſo widely and ſo induſtriouſly eirculated, had not 
been really a dire perſonal attack on the reputation of ſome of 
us, eſpecially one individual, whom you have marked ſo unequi- 
vocally, that you might, with equal delicacy, have given his 
name. In making ſuch an attack, you, Sir, ought certain- 
ly to have given your own name, that it might be known 
which Member of the Mariſchal College is an{werable for it. 
You all along point out the ſame perion as the Author of 
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ar Memorial, ſpeak of the reſt as giving too implicit _ 
to him, and are pleaſed to pay ſome compliments to ſoine of 
us; but we aſſure you, that we are all incapable of reliſhing 
any compliments offered at the expence of another, and avow 
that Paper as the Memorial of us _—— 

In it we had aſſerted what is perfectly remembered by all 
of us who were then in office, that when an Union was laſt in 
zgitation, © A letter to the Mariſchal College from their 
Chancellor, the Earl of Bute, was read; and it appearing 
« to be an anſwer to one written by then. to his Lordſhip, 
« and that ſeemingly, in the name of both Colleges, fault 
« was found with their having written, without the privity 0 


© the other College, on a matter in which both were equally 


« intereſted, and it was demanded that their letter ſhould be 
« communicated ; but this was poſitively refuſed.” It was 
naturally introduced, as ſhowing that the ſeparate and con- 
cealed manner in which the brut project was begun, was 

wholly of a piece with that which determined us all to drop any 


further proſecution of the former ſcheme. From this, you take 


oecaſion to begin your invective againſt him whom you call 
the Author of the Memorial; you affirm, That he was then 
«a Member of the Mariſchal College, and knows what they 
did as well as any man ;“ call upon him to © ſpeak out 
u what he knows,” and infer that, if every Member of the 
« Mariſchal College gave a refuſal, the charge muſt extend 
©to him. He has no difficulty in ſpeaking out, and he 
has full evidence of the truth of what he ſays. He was not 


a Member of the Mariſchal College, either when that letter 


was written, or when the communication of it was demand- 
ed: nor did he ever ſee it. He had been admitted in King's 
College, June 19, 1771 ; his reſignation of his former office, 
of date the day before, ſtands in the records of the Mariſchal 
College : and the meeting at which the letter was demanded, 
we believed, from our recollection, when the preciſe date 
ſeemed not berge, to have been in December thereafter, 
and find was really in January following. At this meeting, 
be joined with his Colleagues in demanding the letter, and in 
condemning the refuſal to produce it. | 
Some days before the meeting, your Cnancellor's letter 
mas {ent over by your Principal to the Principal of King's 
College, with a card, defiring to know what anſwer ſhould be 
um to it. In conſequence of that card, the n 


o o o % 


. King's College called N his * auch, at 
their deſire, intimated, that we were willing to meet wich the 
Members of the other College, but could lay nothing af an- 
ſwering the letter from the Chancellor, till we ſaw the letter 
om them to which it was an anſwer. Notwithſtanding this 
intimation, that letter, it ſeems, was not brought to the mert- 
ing; and there the communication of it was politively refuſed, 
by 2 ſeveral Members of the Mariſchal College, and a great 
deal was ſaid in order to ſhew that it was not neceſſary for Thi 
us to ſee it. only 
We have ſaid, that the letter from the Mariſchal Calage gam 
d their Chancellor, was. * ſcemingiy in the name of both Col. Y 
leges. You take it for granted that this means, ſigned by mat! 
the Prineipal. of that. College in name. of both, and argue to t 
wholly on that ſuppoſition ; a ſuppoſition which we think poſe 
ſufficiently guarded againſt by what we add, * written with- and 
| 4 out the privity af the other College, on a matter in which in cc 
4 both were equally intereſted” But the plain fact will ſhew, it in. 
. that, without any ſuch ſuppoſition, we had good reaſon for what i cept 
we ſaid. His Lordſhip's letter excuſed his delay in anfwer- I vere 

ing, by the enquiries which he had been making, in the inter- quel 
2 concerning the manner of bringing inte Parliament 2 mea! 
Bill for Uniting the Colleges; it gave intimation, that only Wl Unic 


x weeks from the date of it (January 9, 177, ) would be teref 


allowed for private bills; and it adviſed our being ready by the | 
the beginning . February, about afartnight after his anſwer I the: 
could be received. It then appeared, and ſtill appears, in- fead. 
conceivable to us, that his Lordſhip would bave written in cont 
this manner, if he had not been led, A*. your letter to him, to Up! 
think that matters were agreed between the parties, and there- i the f 
fore we naturally concluded this to have been the caſe. If MW only 
it was ſo, your Colleg e muſt have taken upon them to ſigui- form 

the ſentiments. of 5 King's College, without conſulting tion 

em, as well as their own; nay, what is ſtill more extraor- kno) 
nab muſt have taken upon them, to ſignify | theſe ſenti- ¶ ce 
ments before they were delivered, for the Plan of Union pre- cont 
pared by the Committee for a general diſcuſſion, had never 0ppc 
yet been taken into conſideration, either by a Meeting of to tl 
King's College, or by a conjunct Meeting of bet Colleges. Tun 
A letter of ſuch a ſtrain was widely different from thoſe (0 the $ 
which you attempt to excuſe it) written by each Society to ©: 

their r Chancellor, only begging his countenance, * a O 


+ 
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Plan fhould be concerted ; and it as auths- 
rity of both. If it was not of this ſtrain, the production of 
acopy of it was the obvious way to /fhow it; the refuſal, 
whatever was the reaſon of i it, cannot be wccoutited for, either 
fom the place of meeting, or from none of you thinking it 
of conſequence, into which you wiſh to refolve 1 it, for you had 
vious notice that we required à communication of it, and 
that refuſal convinced as that our idea of its contents was juſt. 
This certainly put an end to that ſcheme for an Union; It Was 
only by beginning a new ſcheme, that an Union could be a- 
gain brought into the field... 
You obſerve truly, that < we can ſay nothing butby infor- 
mation,” of what was done in relation to an Union, previous 
to the dehgn being communicated to us. We always ſup- 
poſed that the public could not but underſtandl us as doing fo, 
and ſee that on every point, except its being communicated 
in confidence to ſome perſons unconnected with either College, 
itimuſt have been derived from you or your aflociates, Ex. 
cept two particulars, it was the very information which we 
edel pick up at the annual meeting, by means of our 
queſtions, none of which related to any thing beſides the 
meaſures which had been propoſed or taken in order to that 
Union in which we and onr Univerſity were moſt deeply in- 
tereſted : and whatever related to this, we are clear that we had 
the beſt right to be informed of; nor can we conceive how 


the moſt delicate mind conld poſſibly be hurt, in giving the 


readieft and the fulleſt information, unleſs he knew that it 
contained ſomething with which we had reaſon to be 
difpleaſed. If that part of our narration be not preciſe, it is 
the fault of our informers; ; if it be guarded by altea natives, it 
only ſhews our ſcrupulous care not to go beyond our in- 
formation. That it is ſtrictly conformable to the informa- 
tion which we then received, all of us who were then preſent 
know and affitm : nor can we perceive that you contradict it, 
except that you diſpute, whether what had paſt before that time, 
could be called, beginning a ſcheme of Union; and that, in 
oppoſition to what we ſay of the deſign being communicated 
to the members of your College, you affert that it was not com- 
municated fo the College, that it was not formally mparted fo 
the Society, that they were not then informed of it in their 
Collegiate capacity, as if our expreſſions were equivalent to theſe. 
One of the particulars whichwe have above excepted, is that 


- a e 
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2 © Royal Viſitation had been propoſed, and a Viſitor naw. 
ed.“ This reſts not altogether on the information which we 
were able to obtain.at the general meeting, but partly 
that given four days before, by a member of Mariſchal Cal 
lege to one of us, who affirms, that having called for that 
member of the Mariſchal College, in conſequence of a mel. 


| : _ fage left for him, he was aſked by him, if he had heard, ( 


-what he thought) of Mr. Copland's operations (or ſome ſuch 
word;) he ſuppoſed that member to mean ſome new piece of 
Machinery, (fo perfectly was any thing relating to an Union 
out of his thoughts) and ſpoke accordingly. at Gentle. 
man then explained himſelf, that he meant the Union, and 


ſaid that their Chancellor approved of it, and was to procure i 


Viſitation ; that he had already ſettled the matter with the 
miniſtry, and that his brother Mr. Stuart M Kenzie was to be 
the Viſitor. - Of this meaſure he expreſſed his diſapprobation 
in very ſtrong terms, and declared that he would oppoſe it a 
much as lay in his power; on which the other indeed faid, 
that, if we ſo much difapproved the Viſitation, it might be 
left out. — How this could be, when matters had gone ſo far, 
was not explained. After this; eſpecially when we had 
likeways heard a Viſitation acknowledged, at the annul 
meeting,' as part of the conference at London with: your 
Chancellor, and by none of you condemned or diſclaimed a 
improper, but endeavours uſed to divert the converſation from 
it; and when we had been told, tho? not till that meeting 
was over, that hoth the Viſitation and the Viſitor had been 
already mentioned in confidence to extraneous perſons, it 
cannot certainly appear ſurpriſing, that in writing our Memo- 
rial, we ſhould have conſidered this meaſure as concerted before 
the annual meeting in September. You ſay, it was ſpoken df 
41 not as a ſtep in the procedure for effecting an Union, bit 
4 only as one method of ſurmounting difficulties: otherwiſe 


* inſuperable, in caſe they ſhould occur: the diſtinction ij 


nice, and it will appear to be clearly without a difference, whel 
it is but recollected, that one at leaſt of the difficulties to be 
ſurmounted was the known fixed judgment of two members 
of King's College, againſt any Union whatever (if our 
| having called them a few needs any apology, you will find 
one which ſhould ſatisfy you in page 3d. line 12th. of your 
own Outliner). | fb | 
The other particular, which was not picked up at * 

| ; * annu 


y 


\ 
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121 meeting relates to what we had called a refolution is - 
the eber Colle ge, << not to mention the ſubject to any. | 
of ys till the 8 meeting.” You ſhall* have the fact as it 
really ſtands... When one, of us, the perfon whom you have | 
een pleaſed to ſingle out ed 5 peculiar ſubje& of your ace | 
cuſations, waited on the of the Mariſchal College ge, 
they had a good deal of conver Toe concerning a Viſitation, - 
u Union, the firſt intimation, juſt now mentioned, of beth 
to one of our number, and ſome other circumſtances belong- 
ing to an Unian,,, In the courſe of this conyerſation, tt 
Principal mentioned the reſolution formed by the Marſchat 
College, and the communication made by the abſent member; 


hut, that other perſon ſays, without any thing either in the 


mmediate connection, or in the terms in which it was men- 
tioned, that could lead him tor reſtriet it to any ſingle cireum 
lance, or to a Viſitation, more than to any other 8 
tance, that had been the ſubject of converſation. In this 
ſituation he owns, that he certainly underſtood. the reſolution 
wrclatingto the Union in general, and from that moment till 
bis reading your: Defence, never had a thought of a different 
neaving 3 and if he miſtook, it was undeſignedly and he muſt | 
ink unavoidably; except he could. have ge the Prin- 
cipal's thoughts. 2 partic will no doubt regret that 
there was no witneſs; but this bein unluckily the caſe, the 
above account of the matter muſt ref on the authority of the 


one party, and if the Principal ſhall ſay in'contradiftionto it, 


that he explicitly reſtricted the Neloint or to a Yiſtation, this 
nuſt likewiſe, reſt on his authority, 2 755 any means of 
determining between the two: if he ſhall not ſay ſo, the mat- 
ter reſolves it ſelf into an undeſigned inexplicitneſs on one ide, 
and a miſa pprehenſion, i in conſequence of that inevitable, on . 
the AR hae aſſure us, that -that meeting refolved to 


an information of the propoſed Union to all of us, and that 


moſt of thofe preſent undertook to open the matter to ſome 
or other of us: on hich we cannot help obſerving, how 
regligently the tion was executed: for to four of us, 
at leaſt, the remoteſt hint on, the fubject was not given 
by any one member of the Mariſchal! College. What 
we bad ſaid, and all that we had ſaid, of the relolution, as 


underſtood by us, was, that it looked bke a defign to take us by 
arri * e but * negligence pkaply tended to 
the 


But, fince it is denied, the perſon whom you are ſo anxiow 


COTS | 
jy 3 0 ec, and ſhowed no anxiety to prevent it, —You ac. 
knowledge, page 5th, that that meeting agreed, not to men- 
tion a Viſitation. You ſeem, however, to have forgotten 
this, when, ſpeaking of our account of our conduct at the 7 
annual meeting ſubſequent to that, you ſay, p. 15. 1. 30. 31, 2 
« In regard to the ſociety, ſuch a thing had never been 
opoſed to them, far leſs concerted by them.“ But that ac. 
zowledged agreement implies that, little as you were ac- 
quainted with a Viſitation, or had examined All its conſe. 
quences, you knew or ſuſpected, without any information of 
our ſentiments concerning it, that there was ſomething in it 
which would diſguſt us, and as we knew and, we hope, have 
7 this time proved, that a Yi/itation as connected with an 
Union and for adjuſting a plan of Union is, tho? in every light 
Improper, of the-moſt important conſequence to all parties 
| Concerned, we neither then could, nor ſtill can conſider the 
concealment of it from us, as any “ indication that you 
meant to deal honourably and openly with us.“ eds; 
Me paſs oyer your laboured gloſs on what paſſed at the 
annual meeting, only defiring the reader to compare it with 
our Memorial, that he may perceive whether you really ſet 
- afide the facts, or only put a face upon them: and proceed 
to the contradiction which you give, page 10. to our aſſertion 
that, the gentleman, who had brought forward the ſcheme 
&« ſaid to two of us, that he thought it reaſonable any letter 
te to your Chancellor on that ſubject ſhould be communicated 
to us, but could not anſwer for the ſociety.” This cit- 
cumſtance appears to us, to be in itſelf of little conſequepe 
on either fide, nor could we have had any motive to mik : 
preſent it; on the contrary we thought it did credit to that 
| Gentleman's candour, and we mentioned it with that view. 


to accuſe on every occaſion, cannot but reckon it fortunate, 
that the aſſertion reſts not on his ſole authority, but likewlc 
on that of the Gentleman who was along with him, the per: 
ſon whoſe teſtimony you, in that ſame page, own to be ever) 
way. © ſo unexceptionable.” This Gentleman. concurs in 
affirming, that the perſon whom they addreſſed anſwered in 
the general terms” and in the very words employed ii 
% our Memorial,” and theſe two Gentlemen communicated 
this anſwer to us on returning from that interview, Neither of 
them remembers the anſwer which is now given in your dee 
; | tence, 
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ſence, ©* that, in his opinion, no letter afefing our rights-and 
« jnterefts ought to be written without our knowledge, and 
« that neither he nor, to the belt of his knowledge any of his 
«Colleagues would think of writing what, in their opinion, 
could have ſuch a tendency : nor can we ſee how ĩt would 
have been an appoſite anſwer to our requeſt, unleſs he had 
firſt convinced theſe two Gentlemen, that our rights and in- 
tereſts were no ways connected with the ſubje& of an Union, 
to which ſubject alone our requeſt referred. Without this, it 
would have tended to make theſe\ Gentlemen believe that a 
letter concerning the Union ought in his opinion to be com- 
municated to us, while it was meant only, that a letter con- 
cerning the Union did not, in the opinion of himſelf and his 


* 


Colleagues, affect our rights and intereſts. * 
Tour next graph relates to the propoſals made by one 
of us to your Pr pl Neither he nor any of us will diſpute 


with you about the preciſe terms in which the propoſals were 
made, but only obſerve that they were all confined to ſuch 


letter as you might write to your Chancellor, relating to the 


d to what had paſſed concerning it. When this is taken 


in, the firlt of them as ſtated by yourſelf, that the "Mariſchal 
College Jhould ſend no letter 10 their Chancellor, <uhich the King's 
"College had not previouſly ſeen and approved, cannot appear very 
different from a joint Memorial by parties « which is not un- 
common, nor has ever been reckoned either ridiculous or im- 

proper. What you mention as the third, was made by the _ 
propoſer in his own name, with a dechration that it was fo, 
and that he could not ſay, whether compliance with it would 
ſatisfy his Colleagues. Soon after he reported to ns all, the 
propoſals he had made, together with the PrincipaPs anſwer, 
to the very ſame purpoſe as you have given them. We all a- 
te "nothing leſs than the communication to us of 


ch letter as ſhould be written by your College, contained 


in the ſecond propoſal, ought to ſatisfy us ſo as to prevent 
our ſending our repreſentation of the matter to the noble 


perſon to whom yours was to be addreſſed. You will not ſay, 


that the Prineipal's anſwer gave us aſſurance of the commu- 
nication, nor ſo much as reaſon to expect it, but the contrary, 
and therefore we conſidered it as a 7 55 and in our Memo- 
rial, where we thought it is unnece 


| flary to enter into the de- 
tail, we called it we all ſtill think with reaſon) by that name. 


I the card fent to n called “ his offer to lay 
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8 the ſoeicty; and to fond their anſwer} 


domething propoſed FS We cannot ſee the g eat impro. 
Prirty of the exp We believe it id the firſt time, th 


one party's defiring eee with the other, in order 

to prevent any inderſtanding concerning the information 

q he giren 3 and after they had no ground to hope for ſuch 
cpmmaication; their giving their own repreſentation of the 

"eaſe, was ever painted in ſuch colours as you (pages: 11, 12 0 
endeavour to put upon our conduct. 

Our deductions from , the facts we willingly leave the 
mer: to compare with your ong examination of them.; not 
Houbting that his diſcerament.. will enable him to ſee, that the 
mode of proceeding is as real a part of a cheare of union, 2 
Abſtratt articles of a plan, to which laſt you wiſh (p. 14.) to 

Honſine the wond; to ſee that / our Memorial ſpeaks of a Viſ- 
Kation as propoſed at 1 1 (p.3.) and, as conrerted at à 
Poſterior: period (p. 4.) whereas, the force of your at- 
Lument (p. 15.) depe Is on both referring to the ſame pe- 
nod; and to perceive that Nac d of the Mariſchl 
Callege then preſent, avowi having actedl. in conceit 

d vith ſome of ours as there Ae bed. 8 is al that the words df 

our Memorial, p. 4. N imply or that were -requilite 


For our argument, and that we are therefore innocent of the 


| 28 with, which vou charge us, p. 1 5, 16. 
We cannot be of opinion that your Defence amounts ton 
ö . of the preſent project for an Union having been begun 
with that openneſs towards the members of King's College, 
Which, in a matter ſo deeply affecting its privileges and in- 
Teereſts, they had a right to expect and to which every per- 
ſon and every ſociety is, in ſuch 'a eaſe, fairly entitled from 
every other. It was by a method perfectly the reverſe that the 
Union of the Colleges at St. Andrews was accompliſhed, and 
Chat the Union of our Colleges was attempted in 17543 
And all ehe private Wackeessen, and dicuſſions in 1770, to 
vchich you oftener than once refer, muſt certainly , very 
Aifferent from thoſe conferences with perſons of rank and in- 
fluence concerning, not an Union only, but meaſures for over- 
ruling, if neceſſary; ſuch members asſhould think themſelves 
F to oppoſe i which have thkep place i in che preſent 


You fon to be fenbible;; that yau "ane cat entirely pre · 
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ſpirit in which your Jetter is written. We feel, and we hope 
bare ſhewn, that conſciouſneſs of innocence, joined to fome- 


thing of good temper, can preferve men calm under very 


— 


great provoœations.— But we acknowledge that the warmt 


which you and ſome of your aſſociates have indulged, cannot | 
produce in us any inclination to be united into one ſociety 


with you: And we cannot doubt but it wilt convince moſt 


' impartial perſons, that an Union, in thepreſent flate ofthings, 


could not be conducive to the peace and harmony of the e. 


eiety, or to the intereſts of good education. 


9 . 


Since the above was written you have republiſhed part of 


your defence in the Aberdeen Journal, with an alteration in 


that particular (p.2.3) which regards your Chancellor's let- - 
ter; and have annexed a note acknowledging, that you was 
miſtaken in affirming the perſon whom yowcall the author of 
our Memorial, to haye been a member of the Mariſchal Col- 


kge, when the letter to which that is an anſwer was written. 


The mere mifake as to the time, we ſhould. have thought not 
worth a remark. But on this miſtake purely your own, you 


have built a charge againſt an individual, of conduct which, 
if it had been real, would have been baſe ; it was only after it 


wad known, that he had to many contradicted the ad, that 
you thought proper to enquire into it, tho? you own that you 
had the eaſieſt acceſs to the means of aſcertaining it; before 


that time you had ſpread the calumny far and wide, farther 


than you can be ſure that your retractation will reach; even 


then you offer no apology to him for having groundleſſy 


ſpread it; on the contrary, in the very correction of it you 
couch infinuations that he is ſomehow or other blameable in 
that matter, though you cannot tell how; you coolly. obſerve 
what amounts only to this, that your original charge would 
have been juſt, if it had not reſted on a matter of fact which 


did not exiſt; nay you excuſe your miſtake, from our Memo-- | 


ral having, in ſpeaking of what we then thought had happen - 
ec in December, called the winter which. certainly began in 
1771, winter 1771, when we did not dream that any 
material could depend on the preciſe date,. nor drew any fort. 


of inference from it; and on this handle you renew a general 
aſſertion of miſtakes in our Memorial. If all this can fatisfy: ' 


yourſelf for the charge, now owned to be groundleſs, which 
you Had brotight againſt that individual, we believe it willz 
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ere henets an Rt» ou are very fer 
-  ndulgent to yourſelf. We repeat it that you AG to hav . 
given your name. But henceforth we ſhall 0 0 60 exp 
as at liberty to dhe whatever is . . 295 us, or any of 4 
us, without the author or authors ined, anda , 
entitled to expect, that onde or FRE perſon will pay Wl . 
any regard to it. When you, however, reflect. that part of fel 
your accuſation againſt one of our number, is already diſco. MW #:; 
. veredby yourſelf to have reſted on your miſtake of a point WM UN 
of fact, and perceive in how ſmall a degree he is peculiarly Ml i « 


_eoncerncd i in what is the ſubject of the reſt of it, we cannot 
but think that it becomes you, for your own fake, to confider Ml wil 
A NY you on beſt make dn e for your attack. had 


\ 


» % 
— 


: Ir ATI end in «the FR wote, "that this Anfwrer wa; WM - 
dritten before any correction 4 made in the Defence, it is pro- nan 
Per to obſerve as a kagwn fat, t that the correfiion was made and e 
in circulation, many days before a word of the Anſwer {when- this ; 
forever written ) was ſent to the preſs ; and, which is fill more diſcll 
Tefore the author could know whether he would be hononred wit 
an anſever or not: He owns it is ſaic, that he did not correct this nee 
error before he knew it, and does not doubt that the firft diſcovery who 
of it came _= the other de. How far the perſon zwho com- in th, 
| being calummated, is vindicated by the correction made i in CONCE! 
page 2. of oY Defence and conſequently how far reparation it t *: 
made to him . the impartial reatler, on comparing the mi Hale with an ac 
the correction, both to be found, . 124 1 25. of thes Publication, the e 
vill be at no loſr to determine. And ta the judgment of the in- , 
Partial, the author of the Defence, appears by Bir r. filence to ſub nan 
mit the matter. mann 
He i Jar from 1 A in acknowledging m! Maler, and 
mi either diſcovered by himſelf, or pointed out to him. rk a fome 1 
in the Anſwer with _— 8 r to ſe me Bi 
the members King by College, tho? to ODers.' N by FE make 
pliments are meant infincere and flattering expreſſions of regard, 
he: denigs. abſolutely that be has paid 5 any of then, 
r n thongte os ihe tims the? be fo 
i He achnowleges, indredy a deere be has ( fome <vould 
call it weakneſs) to adopt the: ſavonrable conflrution in every 
3: which ER able conſiru@ion. "Oe: 
| F Pei ityy 


* 


2 | 
C #64. 


ta fuch errors, however,' he is not pertinacious, but is on furthes . 
txpericnce,, ce of being convinced and corre&ed. - As an ei 
dence of this, he. moft readily admits, that he has been in a miflake - 
in regard to 2 of thoſe Gentlemen, for {tho* willing to think fi 

as favourably of them as poſſible } he ſays, that if they had been 
what he believed them to le, — bey had been incapable giving 
their names to ſuch a thing as that called AN WEN FOR THB 
UnivERSITY. and KIxd's Coliece, fc. which,. whether 
it will diſgrace more them, the authors {he would not offend them 
gain by ſaying author) ar him, the ſubject, he ſays that he moſf 
willingly leaves to the deciſion of every candid readers They have 
bad recourſe to arms which are very dangerous, and are never 
employed without doing miſchief ; for if they hurt not the auer 
fary aimed at, they never fail to;rece, and wound the hand that 
As. to his name, the pretext of his acting under concealment is 
manifz/tly frivolous. Wha the author of the 8 is, and who 
the author 1 the Defence, are aiike known to every body in 
this part of the country. The latter, at leaft, fays that he has never 
di{claimed the performance imputed to him, nor made a ſecret of his 
being the woriter. On the contrary, he has freely owned it to every 
one wha has entered on the ſubjet with him. Nay more, the perſon 
who complains of being attacked, is not more- unequivocally marked 

in that paper than the author is. The particulars he has mentioned © 
concerning himſelf, when taken together, are evidently ſuch, as ap- 
ply to no other perſon in the College ; ſo that if he be conſidered as 
an accuſer, he has, in this reſpec at leaſt, put himſelf preciſely on 
the ſame footing with the perſon. accuſed. And if this do not ſatis- 
fy, he has en d his friends to ay, that he gives that gentle- 
man liberty to announce both names to the world in as public a 
manner as he pleaſes : for though that gentleman may forget dates, 
and even other material circumſtances of fats, there are ſurely. 
fome names that he muſt remember. | CG. 
But the author of the Defence not having thought proper to 
make a reply to their Anſwer, the publiſhers of this wor beg lea 
to ſubjoin & fe things relating to the manner in which. his filence_ 

ts accounted for by perfons on both ſides, The friends of that 
author ſay, that at the Anſwerers had thought proper to deſcend 
from reaſon and 


names, he could not think himſelf obliged to enter the liſts with 
ontggoni/ts evho fought with ſuch weapons 5. eaponr fo little be. 


coming 


23 
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coming either gentlemen or ſcholars, and fufficient to bring dif. 


honour on their cauſe itfelf, as well as on the combatants. Thi 
conduct? as little to be expeaed from men who pretend to ſuch de. 

n o themſelves are hurt by the werds, * 
_ querulous and miſrepreſentation ; ; tho* the Fermer mndlicates 
. rather a weakneſs of r than any thing vicious ; the latter ; is 
bat ty itch If ſugge/*s no fault; for miſreprefentation may 
be, and often is, the conſequence of niſimormation, or geſful 
- neſs, or miſtake, while they ſcruple not to employ againſt their op- 
ponente, the words invective and calumny, terms which every 
body Enows to imply malice and intentional fulſebood. 7 hife wn 
that fide of the queſtion ſay farther, that when 15 and il-founded 
effertions are propped up ¶ not ſupported) Ly new aſſertions equal 
raſh and ill. founded, and of which no fort of evidence is ſo 1 
as pretended to be adiluced ; to what Purpaſe continue a diſpute, 


evhich may be protrafled as long as one party is able to afert, and 


the other to deny. As to whit is ſad in the Anſwer in windica- 


tion of the reaſoning of the Memorial, it is ſufficient. to refer the 
Juclicious to the papers themſetves. Hut on this fide it is achnows' 


ed, that to da the Anſwerers 74 1flice, they ſeem to have little de- 

dence on argument; more a great deal on theſe flozvers of their 
rhetoric above 3 and more fill on that ti emendcus Pera 
of names and titles with which this moſt extraor dinary produdtion 
was uſhered into the world from the preſs. The writer of the De- 
fence, againft ſuch a formidable phalan , appears even li than 
than the firippling David againſt the great Goliah. When all are 
placed in the front, and marſhalled in due order, attended with the 
Inſignia of their reſpecti ve dignities aud ces, as they are ſcen in 


that weighty performance, the aſpet is. at legſt as terrific to on 
epponent, as that of the champion of Gath, even with all the 


aid which his coat of mail, and helmet, and target, and greaves 
of braſs, could give him. "But dropping the ſimile, ſay they, how 


great a contraſt do our two literary combatants preſent to miffereat 


ſpeators. One, in defence of the ſaclety to which he belongs, flejs 
forth and expoſes himſelf ſingly to all the rage of the enemy : the 
other, on $f Soft onſet,. flies for ſhelter Jebind his party, and ex- 
poſes them, or at leaſt. leads them: to expoſe themſelves to every. 
danger in ke defence. But if they be not by this time ſenſible, that 
they have is this cauſe ſu efficiently expoſed ee ; th is to le 
feared that the world will nat give them credit for, that nice 


2 be the uf paragraph ot their Information... 
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ing whichithey a 
17 are become cal, bus, and. have no feeling ut all. 
"But as. on oft Jubjeee-different men judge. di Ferently,. 7 
ads account in another manner for the fulence obj er ved t e 
the Defender: of thei condu# of Mar Ae College, 7 heſe tell 


of reaſo oning g, 1 modell e circum» 
ection in undiſguiſed clearneſs of expreſſion ; - 
but above all the * particularity of vindication, 45 
obich the'propriety. and perfe# conſiſtency of conduct in all | the 
ſeven gentlemen { ever ſinte an... Union. of the Colleges was 
tought of ) is ſo happily illuſtrated; and fully . 
nothing thnt had ben urged an the. oppoſite 1 Being 55 wareſul - 
ed—that all theſe great qualities d;/played 5 in his "unanfweral e 
Anſwer, muſt. have: tatally diſconcerted the author g 
fence, and made bim judge it prudent to retire from 2 
before his ds eat 1 which could not . be more. compleat ). Should be- 


Bteveen AZAD 5 drordant, it TRY be preſumption i in * 
4d.—-ee baue delivered the "5 15 A ud my? 


fre fe ue... N 
| | 1 * ; 5 1 * 24 5 
To the Printer of the Aberdeen "ER 


gie + King's College, Jun. 6, 1587 


BOUT three months ago, there appeared in Four 
Journal, an Information from the ſeven Profeſſors ho 


wot the Union, containing references to charters, acts of 


3 and acts of Viſitation, in the repoſitories of 


's College. As ſome of theſe ſeemed liable: to ſuſpicion, 
1 olved to examine the documents themſelves, together 
with other papers relative to the ſame ſubjects. In has T 
have met with great obſtruction and delay. The gentleman 
in whoſe cuſtody theſe papers are, whoſe-obliging diſpoſition 


181 well known, 1 become on this occaſion rel 155 and dilatorx 
to an amazing degree. 
bs, are requiſite to obtain the peruſal of a ſingle paper; ſome, 
quoted in the Information, are refuſed, becauſe they have not 


Three or four meſſages, ſometimes 


been depoſited. i m the charter cheſt : - fome are ſaid not to be 


extant :* the new Erection it is pretended was deſtroyed in ma 
the beginning of laſt century: yet it is largely quoted in te 


* — Frofeſſor Ker was er ty in e af 


— 


„ 


but avill think it * enten, . 


proved, "and 


F the De- 
e combat, | 


| 
1 


The information aſſerts, that in Biſhop Forbes' s viſitation, 
vecafion eas talen from tlie Act of Parliament in 1617, to fe. 
fore ſome of the ſuppreſſed offices. There is not the ſmalleſ 


es 5 


I . All tnfpeRtion of the nen 18 refuſed, with 
| | intention of creating delay. 
From fuch circumſtances, it eee what opinion theſe | 


tlemen entertain of their own cauſe, fince even to defend 


5 ber they think i it neceſſary oh; demean themſelves, 


by ſuch pitiful ſhifts. 

Inſtead of a full examination, I bes lene to offer to any 
who may have read the Information, a few remarks by which 
. they may judge of the credit due to the aſſertions it contains. 
The information aſſerts, that the Act of Parliament in 1633 
ratifies the privileges of the College, with expreſs reſerence to 
the old foundations in 1505 and r527 3 whereas, the AQ re. 
fers to the auld foundations datit in 1494 and 1497: that ig, 
** confirms the Papal Bull inſtituting the Univerſity, and the 

grant conferring civil privileges, internal juriſdiction, 
ol tho gre ter part of the endowments ; but, it takes. no 
notice . foundation 1505, which contains the ſtatutes of 
the Univerſity, enacted by Biſhop Elphinſton, in virtue of 
powerd granted by the king for that purpoſe. Theſe fia- 
tates are not confirmed by Parliament, but teft free to be 
altered without the interpoſition of Parliament, by the ſame 
authority which enacted them, that is, by a commuſſion from 
the crown. By ſuch/ authority, they have been at various 


times altered, 2 reſtored. 


As the dates in the copy of the Act 1633 are Faidy 


2 theſe gentlemen can have been in no miſtake; -but 
t concerned their argument much, that the 8 of 
8505 ſhould he thought to have received Parliamentary rati- 


fication; for this is the /olemn deed which they affect to hold in 
ſuch abſolute reverence, which binds them, 1 {2 they would 
| have it thought) to oppole every interference of the crown or 
[Nature in their affairs. 
I too hold it in much reverence ; _ if theſe entlemen 
have- never. violated the tenor of this foundation, fome credit 
may be given them, for a miſtaken, even for a ſuperſtitiou 
zeal in ſupporting it. But, if they have n and again de. 
from the literal meaning of the de 21 and the evident 
ntion of its author another inference will be made. 


ere aa for this in the commiſſion * or any acts they 


have 


* 


\\\ \ TY 
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have communicated. | The Biſhop proceeds with full I 
ity from the crown; he takes no notice of any Act of Par- 
liament whatever; and the vecgſion of his interference is de- 
cared to be the miſmanagement of Principal Rait, and the i 

groſs dilapidations Which he had 'commatted,. bn WOT. ml 

Te leaſes and ſales of the College eſtate. Ft 4 1 

1 1 In all their publications, avowed and anonymous, they” 

witch continually repreſent the Viſitation of Colleges as an un- 

wan. uſual and extraordinary meaſure, of an arbitrary nature 

2633 rexatious to individuals, and injurious, to the communities 

"I to nilited, Froin what I know of the acts of Viſitation in this 

17 1 and other Colleges, Tam enabled to contradict ſuch n, 

tations in the moſt poſitive tem. 

a; 'Viſitations are not unuſual : . 1661 to 1 606, and "eb 

$37 69 1716 to 1727, there appears to have been a ſeries of commiſe 

bons ſitting, with hardly any interval, for viſiting the Univers 

ſties in general, or Reue one. of the number in a ner 


"YA manner. 
Their proceedings 3 not been arbitrary or vexatious: 


2 even in correcting delinquencies the greateſt lenity and mo. 
' f-om BY Leration is ſhown : the flagrant caſe of Principal Rait is an 


Anon example ; he is only compelled to refund, and that not com- 
| pleatly ; he is neither depoſed from his office, nor publicly - 
furt cenſured, whatever his ſhame and vexation may have been. 15 
bis much to be wiſhed, that the proceedings of Com- 
08 f wiſſioners of Viſitation were better known. Their zeal to 
promote the intereſt of the Univerſities, with the advancement 


Fn of learning and good education, joined; to much vigilance in 
would WY preventing the abuſes which ſo naturally ariſe in public eſta . 
„blimments, do credit to the character of the nation. It ma. 


un . branch of the public care, exerciſed in a peculiar mode, with. 
ſingular diſcretion and diſintereſtedneſs. 


wit 0 It is ſtill more to be wiſhed, that the ee 0 hey 8 - 
555 eſtabliſhed were better obſerved. - I mention as examples, the 


* reſtrictions relative to the management of Coll Property, 
. 0 at the Rules for teaching Courſes of Philoſophy, thoſe for ex- 

I inination of Candidates for every Academical Degree, and 
4 the Method of filling up enn e id W ee and 


2 comparative Trial. 

allet Viſitations have never 8 injurious to the communities 
the viſited, but often beneficial : they have given occaſion to the 
baſe erefion of new offices, and procured | more ample endow- 


ments 
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S of Ur ar "King "William's Gift, and Queen Anne's! 
Bounty, ſeem both to > Pte originated from the report of 
Viitors; the Colleges have been accuſtomed to apply to them 
for ſu pport and affiſtance on Tale ee The predeceſſors 
of theſe gentlemen have repeatedly made ſuch application, 
and no. longer ago than 1 Eng What reaſon then, can they 
alledge, for their averſion to fobmit to Viſitatiotin the pre. 
ſent times? | 
It will not be peel, that they tie to Feprebenſion: per 
on any account, except it may be the management of the in 
College Revenue, and if their own aſſertions are believed, 
they deferve much applauſe on that head: for, the acceſſions: 
to their revenue . have been applied 9 they ſay) to every other [an 
purpoſe to whic they were by the foundation applicable, in of | 
a far higher proportion, than wt the 9 of the: = 
ſalaries of the maſters © "1 l 
"Many things are . which tee u very-eredible, and ne. 
ſo this aſſertion may perhaps he true; but certainly, it has: Wl then 
ſtaggered the faith even of their particular friends. As for * 
me, I redd-it with amazement, for Fconceive the reverſe to er 
be exactly true. To haye applied theſe aceeſſions of reve- 
nue to 74 other purpoſes, in the ſame rtion, as to the 
augmentation. of ſalaries, is merely their duty, and might be I. 
mr. for ; but to apply them to thofe dther uſes, in a fur fer is 
oportion, is indeed generous and diſintereſted beyond other 
dee tion: t is marvellous, and to encreaſe the wonder, 
they reſiſt a Royal Viſi itation, for no other reaſon that can be 
gueſſed at, but to avoid receiving from the higheſt authority, | 
=. applauſe due to ſuch liberal conduct, 
41 underſtand, however, that this bold affertion-i i E | 
i z oppoſition to certain propofals- of mine for limiting the: Gt 
| adgmentation of ſalaries, for aſſigning ſome ſhare of the ad- 
ditional revenue to literary academical purpoſes, and __— 


better proviſion. for Pinoy TOpahos! 8 Burſare, in terms mag 

the Foundation. mel ö a 
boa theſe heads, certain | Ferenies'of t opinion have a ry in. 
. Fe between us oe ſome years paſt, but wholly confined to e ob 
College Meetings and Records, before the month of Octo- N 
Lade 78 5, when an Union of the Colleges was propoſed. The Ittle d 

ers of oppoſition to that meaſure, being greatly at a loſs 2 

for pretexts to avoid entering into treaty coneerning it, be- = F 

einen 


e themſelves FOE of this, and have contrived to 


oh interweave 


\. on N * 7 - 
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— 


lierneave it with that buſineſs, in a very extraordinary way; 
which they only can explain. — ef Bog 


In their Memorial, they have taken upon them-to ſay, that 
[ purſue private purpoſes. While their Memorial was cir- 
elated in the neighbourhood. only, I deſpiſed the impu- _ 
tation: it ſeemed unneceſſary to refute, and ſtill more ſo to 
retort the charge: thoſe to whom we are known could judge 
for themſelves, whether the author of that Memorial, or the 


perſon traduced, is moſt accuſtomed to purſue private end | 


in College affairs. But as their, Memorial is now diſperſed 
it a great diſtance, I call on them to make good their im- 


patation, and to ſhow what thoſe private ends are, which 


[ am ſuppoſed to purſue : and I propoſe that the Minutes 
of College Meetings relative to. our differences may be 
rinted, for the information of our reſpective friends. An 
hundred copics may be ſufficient, and I am ready th defray 
one. half of the expence. In making this propoſal,” T offer 


them no ſmall advantage; for, uſing the privileges of a 


majority, they have always inſerted in theſe minutes what - 
tver they thought proper, and haye excluded, poſtponed, 
miſplaced, and garbled, much of what I wifhed to have becu 
mferted. e PA tote oa role 0 Ee TS. 
The Seven Profeſſors will readily know, by whom this of. 
fer is made, and ſhall have a private notification beſide : th 


, 


others, it may be ſufficient to ſay, that this comes from 


A MEMBER of KING's COLLEGE, 


” % 
- F 


. Toa the PUBLISHERS; 
GENTLEMEN, | i 
TNDERSTANDING that you are about to publiſh 4 
new edition of the Memorial, Information, and 
Anſwer from the ſeven Profeſſors of King's College, I beg 
leave to beſpeak room for a few obſervations, tending to 
let in a clearer light, the peculiar talents of the author, and 
the objects which he has been directed to aim at, or rather 
thoſe which he has perſuaded them to adopt; for it is very 
little doubted, that one perſon, no ſtranger to the arts 6f 
ntrigue,  5/e doli fabricator Epeur, leads them all along, 
ome perhaps without knowing it; others by their own. 
eonſent, while they hope to foil him at his own weapons; 


and 


1 


x 909 * 
2 8 8 
” 2 


and ſuperficially to a third, who" did. not. Thele fen 
L words involve a double ambiguity, one of the perſon, the 


| 8 ( | 1 70 ) 


and ſome, which is moſt to be regretted, contrary to their 
Wiſhes and convictions, contrary to their own more candid 
ſentiments formerly avowed, and never yet expreſsly re. 
In the firſt place, we muſt admire the addreſs and in- 
genuity diſplayed by the learned writer of the Memorial 
and Information of the opponents of the Union, in- the 


ſtructure and compoſition of theſe remarkable papers. As 
| heir great object was to vindicate a line of conduct in 
themſelves, which many thought perfectly indefenſible, 


and to combat arguments that were ſuppoſed to be truly 


unanſwerable, it required no ordinary portion of polemical 


ſkill to extricate themſelves, with any tolerable grace from 
their perplexity. But one circumſtance in which this {kill 
moſt wonderfully appears, is the choice, and even the ar: 
rangement of wordi, which are ſometimes amazingly el 
adapted to the eceſſary ambiguities of their argument. 
In many inſtances, they hold forth one obvious but ful. 
lacious meaning to the generality. of readers, while a. 
nother more agreeable to fact may be extorted from the 
words, and brought forward to be maintained as their 
only meaning, when occaſion ſhall require  _ 


be very title of their Memorial is an example It is 


called Memorial tm the Univerſity &c.“ but ſince the 
pretenſion of ſeven Members to call themſelves the Uni. 
_ verſity, in oppoſition to the Rector and other Members, 
has been refuted, they deſire notice may be taken, that 
only the Principal and Maſters have addreſſed the public, 
in the firſt and laſt paragraphs of that Memorial. The 
choice of the prepofition, rm, had prepared this evaſion, 

' Meanwhile it has paſſed as the Memorial / the Univerfity, 
and, Vin this they meant to deceive the public, they have 
ucceeded to their wiſh, (eſpecially in the more remote 
parts, where the diſpute has been conſidered as between 
the Univerſities. Fs . 
Another well deviſed ambiguity. preſents itſelf in page 
third after ſtating that the deſign had been communicat 


ed to a ſecond Member of the College, 'viz. Dr. D— 


who they underſtood entered warmly into it, they add, 


other of the fact. Moſt readers have underſtood * 


* 
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nuncat- 


they think fit to affert thus. | | 
_* certainty, that all theſe five gentlemen, are very far 
from either approving the preſent plan of Union, or 


character was employed 


— 


4 


feſſor of Oriental Languages to be the perſon here ſpoken 


of, but it is the Profeſſor of Medicine alone to whom it 
can be applied, and it has been generally ſuppoſed that he 


refuſed to enter into the deſign. He himſelf will not affert | 


this, and all that the writer of the Memorial will maintain 
in his ſtead, can only be, that he did not enter into it 


4 - 
x 


to this gentleman even before Dr. knew any thing 


of it, and he entered into it, if not warmly, at leaſt with 


o 


as much readineſs as was wiſhed for. About ten days be- 


_ evarmly. The ſact is, that the r On : 


fore the annual meeting, he was deſired to impart it to his 
uncle and to the Sub-Principal; he did fo, and reported 
that they diſcovered no averſion to treat on the ſubject. A 


with was hinted, that he would impart-it alſo to Dr. G. 


Let the reader compare theſe facts with their Memorial, 
and obſerve, even when cleared of it's ambiguities, 


whether it is calculated to do juſtice to them. 


One other example may be ſingled out as prett) re- 


markable among the croud. Towards che middle of the 
Information, ſpeaking of the Rector and his four aſſeſſors, 
&© We know however, with 


« having no objection to their Outlines.” Of an hundred 
9 oy 4 * OR = TI 4 ; 

readers, nigety- nine will underſtand 'a// here, to mean 

every one, and it's being printed in Italics, ſeems to make 


that aſſertion more peremptory and emphatic. But this 


ſenſe has been moſt authentically contradicted by the prin- 


cipal perſon of the five; and when full explanation was de- 


manded, it may have been ſaid; that a// here means only 


ſome, a few, one or two of the number, and that the Italie 
to intimate this reſtriction of the 
meaning. | . * 26 


but as he ſeemed to decline this, it was not inſiſted on. 


— 


Much has alſo been ſaid by them as to the powers of 


Viſſitors, but with all their dexterity, they have not here 
been able to avoid the moſt manifeſt inconſiſtency. 


When they addreſs themſelves to the friends of Union, 
they depreciate the powers of Viſitors, as incompetent to 


any other purpoſe, unleſs to curb a Profeſſor who gives 
trouble to a well combined majority. Addreſſing 
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{elyes to the public, and complai 
ed, injured, oppreſſed, and dragged before a tribunal where 


they are very loth to appear, they repreſent theſe powers 


as arbitrary and uncontrouled, objects of juſt terror to 


academucal repoſe, and exerted. without Jaw, or limit of 
their operations. But in this apparent dread of a Vilita- 


tion, they certainly cannot be ſerious, for they have in 


another place aſſured the public, that they are well prepar. 
ed for ſuch an examination of their affairs, and that * the 
lave never entered into a ſingle tranſaction, for which their 


- foundation gives them not the fulleſt prwers, and which haz 


not been clearly for the advancement of the public revenue, and 
that the acceſſion to it has been applied ta every other purpoſe, 
te which it was by the foundation applicable, in a higher pro. 
5755 ton than to the augmentation of the ſalaries of the Mafters,” 
N 5 not the public then conclude that their conſciouſneſs 
of this very liberal and difinterefted conduct, would dif 
pole them, on recollection, to_wiſh for ſuch. a Viſitation, 
rather than to decline it; that thus their public ſpirit and 
their good management might be honoured with due ap- 
plauſe ſrom the higheſt authority. Perhaps too, ſuch a 


teſtimony might be thought requiſite to confute any con 

trary ſurmiſes, and to ſuppreſs them ſor ever, in caſe cheir 

own bare aſſertion ſhould be found inſufficient for that pur · 

* At any rate the prejudices and ſuſpicions which have 
0 


r ſome time been entertained, have no doubt received 


ſtrength from, their endeavours to reſiſt a viſitation 


tacit acquieſrence might therefore have done more juſtice 


to that confidence in the integrity of. cheir own eondud, 
' Which they ſeem to poſſeſs. 


That his Majefy is Chancellor of King's College, they 


tem no to admit with ſome heſitation and reluctance, 


altho? in a pamphlet publiſhed by them. on this very 
ſubject in the year 1755, they explicitly affirm that he is 
ſo, and even threaten an appeal to him from the ſuppoſed 
unfavourable deciſion of the reſpectable nobleman who 
was then fole arbiter of the queſtion of the Union. Why 
ſhould ther now decline ſuch an appeal, having no other 
chancellor? No powers annexed to that high office, of 

erogative inherent in the crown, can in theſe days be 
ſuppoſed unfriendly to the intereſts of learning, or the 
advantage of the community. But they complain * 


* 


* — 


and complainin g that they are attacks 


GE Sy 6 : (© B74 ) ; £5 i F 4 
the friends of Union mean fe force and compel then. 
Can there be any violence in endeavouring toaccomplith. 
what they themſelves, at leaſt their leaders, always eſteem- 
ed a very laudable purpoſe, by the interpoſition of the 


moſt dignified member df their own ſociety, and even of 


the legillature itfelf? But the friends of Union take upon 


them to judge of what they ought and ought not to do—Hanc 


veniam petimus damuſque viciſſim—no doubt the friends of 
Union have formed their own opinion, and as it differs 


from that of their opponents reſpecting matters, in which 
their common intereſt, but eſpecially that of the public. 


is concerned, they naturally wiſh to bring the queſtion 


before competent and impartial judges for determination. 


Herein they probably think there is no preſumption, nay 
they may feel it to be their duty. If in this fituation the 
ſeven profeſſors ſuffer any hardſhip, as they complain 


that they do, the friends of Union are ſurely not to blame, 


nor can the impartial perceive any real hardſhip to. which 


theſe gentlemen are expoſed, except that unfavourable” 


opinion of their motives which the public mult form, on 
comparing the plan of Union, which they now oppole, to 
that which they formerly deviſed and ſupported. 


But they have farther ſuggeſted, that Viſitors led by 


their own ideas, may invade the rights of private patrons, 
and transfer the offices in their gift to the Univerſity ; a 
ſuppoſition unneceſſirily made, palpably indecent, and 
altogether improbable. Will the experience of the 
elections made by their Univerſity, recommend that mode 
to the preference? They cannot think it in their own. 
minds. Perhaps they rather apprehend, that Viſitors * 
more probably led by their enlarged views, may inquire ' 
into and reſtore the antient conſtitution and mode of elec-" 
tion, in which the Maſters of Arts are ſaid to have had ſo 
great # ſhare, thro' the Procyratores Nationum, elected 
by them after the model of the Univerſity of Paris. [ ; 
At the end of the Information, they ſay they will con. 
tinue calmly, firmly, and conſtitutionally, to defend the 
rights of their Univerſity, azainſt any attack from whatever 


quarter. Is a royal Viſitation any attack on their rights? 


From what quarter does it come? Have their pr edece| 
ſors ever ſet them the example of ſuch reſiſtance? - They 
know what is aſſerted in the commiſſion of Viſitation 
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iſſued in 1710, © ad nos indubitatum jus & prerogativa 


make of the patronage of their burſaries, that other pra. 
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 FVifttatores Univer/itatibus, Academiis & Scholis, nominare 
periinet,” and will they take upon them to contravert 
the claim? Will chey miſapply the College revenue, 
beſtowed by reyal bounty in feeing lawyers, to conteſt x 


lalutary, conſtitutional, and hitherto undiſputed exereiſe 


of the royal perogative. {7 41%. 3 5 
They ſeem now to have renounced the argument deri. 


ved from the advantage of emulation between rival and 
contiguous feminaries. They ſeem, for, incedis her igne, 


 fuppoſfetos eineri dlrſo-it maſt not be poſitively aſſerted, 
Eft any reſervation lurk in their words, which may give 
"a pretext for renewing it hereafter, and accuſing their 
opponents of miſrepreſentation. It is time however 
that this unbecoming argument were conſigned to oblivion, 
along with that from the national Union, which tho? at 
' firſt” their great bulwark, has never ſince been men- 
r 85 

But why are they offended, if it be ſaid, that they con. 
ſider patronage as money in their purſe ? Have they not 
actually accompliſhed a tranſmutation of patronage 
into money, and a very conſiderable ſum too? May it 
not very fairly be inferred from the high eſtimate they 


fitable operations of the ſame kind are in contemplation? 
Has it not alfo been publicly afferted, that they have 
endeavoured to convert the patronage of their own offices 
into money, for te benefit of their ſucceſſors * Put they 
are ſilent on this head. | 

FT uxxx is another obſervation that muſt have occurred 
to every perſon who has attentively peruſed the papers 


publiſhed by theſe ſeven gentlemen, which the friends to 


the Union, probably from motives of delicacy have over- 
looked, but which by no means ought to pats unnoticed, 


It is, that in all their maniſeſtos; they ſeem to have two 


objects in view, the firſt, to muſter up with ſingular induſt- 
ry every poflible objection and cavil againſt the ſcheme 
& agitation, and the ſecond, to recommend their own Col- 
lege to the public favour and patronage, in preference 
to the other; which by their account does not poſſeſs 
many advantages peculiar to King's College, for che pu 
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in a great meaſure forgotten. 
been altogether unſucceſsful; for they have procured from 


175 ) 


edueation of youth. Their having recourſe to ſueh 
methods of trumpeting abroad their own accompliſhments, 
does nor indicate in them a very high degree either of - 
modeſty or wiſdom, and can only be ſomewhat juſtiſi- 
ed, from the neceſſity of the times. For it muſt appear 
not a little ſtrange to thoſe who are ignorant of the fact, 
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that notwithſtanding all theſe boaſted advantages, there 
has been for ſome years paſt a much greater reſort of 


ſtudents to their filter Univerſity. It was therefore per- 

haps neceſſary to give themſelves and their College the 
beſt character they could, and to remind the public of 
many circumſtances in their favour, that ſeemed to be 
Nor have their endeavours 


the remote parts,of the Highlands, where they could be 
moſt eaſily obtained, and from whence their ſeminary is 
chiefly recruited, many and ample certificates of approba- 
tion to their conduct. How far theſe people living at 
ſuch a diſtance, hearing only one fide of the debate, hav- 
ing but a ſmall intereſt in the matter, warmly ſolicited 
by their friends, and many of them not knowing avhat 
the inſide of a College is MAG: of how far they can be ſup- 
poſed competent judges of this or any ſuch  queſtipn, will 
appear from the reaſons which ſome of them have been 
ſo imprudent as publiſh, to the world. Do not theſe ei- 
monials bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the 2 authentic 
atleſtationt of mt wonderful cures performed by certain 


peripatetic pradtitioners, who alſo molt benevolently warn 


their deluded and incredulous countrymen, to beware of 
counterfeits 2 
But the opponents of the Union had very early taken 


care to prepare the way for obtaining ſuch friendly teſti- 


monies; for in their Memorial (p. 6.) they obſerve that 
© the private gentry, the clergy, and the richer farmers in 


the northern parts and glands of Scotland—are not 


. Incompetent judges, and have, on all occa DOM very 

generally diſapproved of an Union, as to them di/advan- 
6 any &c. Upon what authority they haye hazarded 
this laſt aſſertion cannot be conjectured; for it is only 
membered that on. one former occaſion, about. the ye! 


1770, this Union appeared a molt delirable meaſure to 


all theſe claſſes of people, having been 3 up * 


them with great ſucceſs, by ſome of thoſe very perſo , 


who now oppoſe it—and were they yet to preach it up 
_ it would probably ſoon become as popular in the 


ghlands as ever. 


Bur AGA, in the ſame page of their memorial, they 
farther mention as an argument with theſe claſſes of people, 


againſt the Union, * that the ſeparation of the College; 


« givesa deſirable choice between one fituated in 4 pleaſant 


s retired village; where they are under the conſtant eye 
of their maſters, and the other in the middle of à large 
« trading town.” To perſons unacquainted with this place, 
there appears indeed to be here a very great local advan. 
tage in favour of Old Aberdeen, but when they are m- 


formed that the ſituation of the two Colleges is not a nil. 


diſtant, and that the pleaſant retired village, is but a con. 


tinuation, or rather a dirty obſcure ſuburb of the large trad. 


ing town,: Where would gentlemen expect to find the 
moſt proper company and accommodation for their ſons, 
or which would they eſteem the moſt eligible ſeat for an 
Univerſity ? With much the ſame juſtice may the Gorbal: 
be faid to be a pleaſant retired village in the neighbour- 
hood of Glaſgow, or the delightful retreat of Hag ſden in 
that of London. ü i 

Another ſpecimen of their beſt wiſhes to exalt their 
alma mater above her younger ſiſter, occurs in the Mem 


rial (p. 6) where it is ſaid, the former (i. e. King's Col. 


lege) have a large revenue, under their own management, 


and an extenſive and valuable patronage, not only of bur- 


6 faries, but of offices. When the latter ſolicit an Union, 
e they ſnould have ſomething to offer for a participation in 
« all this; but they have nothing, for their revenue is little 
L above one-half, and they enjoy no patronage, except 
* a few ſmall burſaries.” With regard to the revenue of 
Mariſchal College, it has been ſhewn in the Reply to the 
Memorial of the other party, that it is at leaſt on a foot- 
ing with what they thought proper to repreſent theirs to 
be in the year 1770, and probably ſtill is, unleſs they have 
ſome ſecret appropriations of revenue, of which they do 
not chuſe to inform the public. As to the patronage of 
. burſaries, the aſſertion in the above quotation, if ſtridtly 

taken, is tolerably juſt, tho? at the ſame time it may miſ. 
lead an ignorant reader to imagine, that there are only 
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fr ſmall burſaries for fludents belonging to the M. ariſchat 
College, which is by no means the caſe. For they have 
upwards of sixr in all, beſides thoſe for ſtudents in Theo- 
logy, which it is believed, are more in number, and many 
of them of far more value, than any at King's Col 
lege. Of theſe about fifty are diſpoſed of, in the courſe 
of four years, by public competition, while the remainder * - 
are preſented to by their ſeveral patrons, The only other 
circumltance of difference is, that the College are not pa- 
trons of the greater number of theſe burſaries (as is the | 
caſe in Old Aberdeen) which is attended with this incon- 
ventence, that they have it not therefore in their power to 
make a partial diſtribution of them, or by ſelling the right 
of preſentation, to employ them as money in their pores 25 
I ſhall only take notice of one other paſſage in the Memo» - 
rial ſo often quoted (p. 8.) which appears to me one of the 
moſt remarkable in the whole of that elaborate performance. 
After mentioning the libraries of both Colleges, the 
author proceeds to ſay, The King's College has 4 
* muſeum bandſomely, furniſhed egual perh:ps to any inthe - 
* tingdom, and always increafing: The Mariſchal College 
* has an Obſervatory ; by the like means as it was erected, 
* it ma; be improved; and an Obſervatory is ſubſervient not 
% much to the academical courſe, as to general obſervations: 
* or diſcoveries.” The author at firſt :Fodts here to repre- 
ſent the two Colleges as on a footing of equality, they have 
both Libraries, the one poſſeſſes a Muſeum, the other, to 
balance that advantage, bas an Obſervatory, but that his 
own may ſtill preponderate, he ſays that this Muſeum 1. 
perhaps equal to any in the kingdom, while the Obſervatory 
ſull requires to be improved, and is at beſt by no means ſo 
uſeful or neceſſary an appendage to an Univerſity, - From 
this repreſentation, the reader would .be naturally led to 
conclude, that there was no Muſeum belonging to the 
Mariſchal College, whereas it is well known that they 
have already a very conſiderable collection for the ſtudy 
of Natural Hiſtory, which is always inereafing, and is per- 
haps equal to that of King's College, and therefore, by the 
cleareſt Mathematical deduction, egual perhaps to any in 
the tingdom. We are alſo well informed that the gentle- 
man beſt acquainted with that Muſeum, laughs at the laviſh - 
and ignorant encomium they have beſtowed upon it. Were 
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of an Univerſity for near two centuries. 


ene) 


it worthy of it in any degree, it were cheaply purchaſed, 


201. being the ſum originally allowed by the College, and 
not more than other 20 or 3ol. expended in providing 
eaſes, and fitting up the apartment in the courſe of 16 or 


18 years. As to the /p/endid Obſervatory of Mariſchal 


College, if it be not wack ſubſervient to the academical courſ, 


it cannot be owing to any need of being improved, as the 


Memorial inſinuates, for chiefly by the liberality of one 


diſtinguiſhed patron, it has already been furniſhed with 
every inſtrument that was even wiſhed ſor by the ſociety, 


The many elegant models and excellent apparatus for 
teaching Natural Philoſophy, ſtand nearly in the ſame 
predicament ; for the rival Univerfity having nothing to 


balance tlieſe, the learned author of the Jong E/imate has 
the candour to repreſent, that hey) may become even poſi- 


tively hurtful to the academical courſe—and thus accord. 
ing to that ſagacious reaſoner, the ſtudies of practical Aſtro- 
nomy and Experimental Philoſophy, as- being unfriendly 
to the principles of theſe ſciences might as well be baniſhed, 
from our Univerſities. 5 3 
Among other impotent attempts to injure the reputation 


of their ſiſter College, might alſo be mentioned an obſcure 


critical work, ſaid to be called an Examination of a Meme 
rial Dr. Blackwell, advertiſed as publiſhing ſix months 
ago by ſome tool or hireling of the oppoſition ; but belides 
its 'being too ridiculous to merit ſerious attention, the 


 foge femme anilei;, from motives of pure compaſſion both 


to the mother and child, is ſaid to have very prudently 
ſtrangled it in the birth. The obje of it was ſaid to be 


no leſs than to prove, that the Mariſchal College is not 


an Univerſity, and the modeſt champion and trumpeter 


of King's College, in his precious eftimate, has not ſcrupled 


to publiſh the ſame /o-/i/h, ignorant and malicious aſſertion 
altho' as uſual with him, contrary to his former creed 


Q and notoriouſly contradicted by the foundation charter, 
and repeated acts of parliament confirming it—by ſolemn | 
deciſions of the ſupreme courts of the 1 ſtil 


the privileges 


more, by the uninterrupted exerciſe of a 

Such then are the boaſted advantages of the King 
College as enumerated by it's ſeven Profeſſors, and the) 
bave no doubt judged theſe ſalicient to give them a Gy 
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ed ſuperiority over their preſumptuous rival, otherwife . 


they might have added ſeveral others, particularly the ſin- 


gular endowments of ſome of their members, who find 
themſelves qualified to teach in rotation the whole. circle 
of the ſeiences—a practice which the degeneracy of all the 
Profeſſors in every other Scots Univerſity, has long ſince 
made it neceſſary to relinquiſh, But ſome of theſe are 
ſo well P conſideration, that they ſhall be left 
for more particular diſcuſſion hereafter. It may however 

be obſerved that alrho? a Popith Biſhop and his Monks 


founded King's College with the pious view of i/irudting 


and civilizing the Highlands of Scotland, as fully explain- 
ed to us in the late coſtive production of his Calviniſtic 
Dutch Commentator, it does not appear, for all the pe: 
culiar excellencies of it's conſtitution, teachers, and ſyſtem 
of education, to be now eſteemed adequate to theſe uſeful 
purpoſes, even by thoſe very perſons for whoſe benefit it 
was intended. For beſides that many of them have always, 


and eſpecially of late, been inclined to prefer the neighbours 


ing proteſtant ſeminary, with all it's imperfections, the 
Gentlemen of the Highlands have a very judicious ſcheme 
in agitation, of farther relieving Biſhop Elphinſton's Cob 
lege of the burden and labour of civllizing their youth, by 
eltabliſhing one more convenient. for themſelves at Inver- 
neſs. When this wiſe inſtitution ſhall be fully carried in- 


to effect, or even if it ſhould not, the expediency, juſtice and 
legality of an Union of ours at Aberdeen will probably 


appear a little more clearly, ſome years hence, tothe ſeven 
diſcerning Gentlemen who now oppoſe it—when their 


walls are become deſolate, and the axe is laid to the root 


of the tree. See St. Matthew iii. 10. 

But that this paper may not run out into/the length of 
an E/timate, we (hall conclude with a few critical obſerva- 
tions on the various epithets that have been or may be. 
given to the one party or the other. It muſt then be al- 
lowed, that the members of King's College who with to 
promote the Union are Diſenters from the Seven Profaflers 
who oppoſe it.— On the other hand, theſe ſeven mult al- 
low that they are Diſenters from the majority of both 
Colleges taken collectively ; that they are Seceders from 
the cauſe of Union and academical improvement, to which 


they formerly adhered! that in this reſpect they might 


perhars 


( 180 ) 

perhaps alſo be named Renegades and Apoftater;*and with 
regard to a ſcheme intended for the public fervice, they 
are become obſtinate Recaſante. In the language of the 
laſt age, they might be ſtiled Ma/ignazts, and that appella. 
tion might be jullißed in a certain degree, even in theſe 
times, by the acrimonious averſion which they are pleaſed 
to. expreſs, to their being united into one ſociety with their 
brethren. However that may be, to do ſome of them 
juſtice, it is believed that their preſent animoſity chiefy 
_ ariſes from falſe alarms, and tranſient intereſts, the pique 
and the caprice of one or two, not of the whole.. All 
theſe therefore, in the event of an Union, might ſoon be 
forgotten. Their opponents ought readily to forgive all 
the falſe arguments and frigid ſophiſtry, which an abuſe 
of excellent underſtandings has muſtered up againſt the 
Union, and wholly to forget whatever any of the ſeven 
gentlemen, in the beat of diſpute, may have advanced 
contrary, not only to what her thought they knew, but to 
that, in which they muſt have known, that they could not 


be miſtaken. cn 
, - — ———_—_ 2 | , va 5 a | 
To the Printer of the Caledonian Mercury. 


0 70 lately inſerted a leiter from Aberdeen concerning, 


1a diſpute between an old lady of this place, and her 
younger ſiſter. I ſuſpect it is the old lady herſelf who has 


written the account, or at leaſt ſome of the oldeſt clerks 


in her houſe. She has long carried on buſineſs of a very 


reſpectable kind, but ſhe herſelf ſays it is only a kind of 
Coblery trade, and ought to be carried on in the ſame way, 


on the ſame principles, and for the ſame end; to make a 


little money. Nay, ſhe flicks not to avow, that if her fiſter 
had not opened a rival ſhop next door, ſhe would have 
made the country contented with much worſe wares, than 
ſhe'ts now obliged to give them; for ſhe thinks that even 


Brogues may do very well with thoſe who have been uſed, 


to go barefrot.—She is beſides, a very cunning old woman, 
and much addicted to backbiting and abuſing her neigh 
bours, particularly her ſiſter ; but it is in a clandeſtine 


way 7 


(ax 


{colding aloud. 


both ſhe and her ſiſter might be enabled to ſerve the 
country in a much better manner, but ſhe, ſomewhat lazy 
by age, and obſtinately wedded to old faſhions, refuſes to 
zoin in it, and wiſhes to raiſe a clamour, as if her ſiſter 
bad formed a plan for robbing her of ſome part of her 
 ptoperty. She is indeed ſomewhat richer than her fiſter, 
tho! not ſo much as ſhe would have it believed; nor is her 
money all thought to be honeſtly come by ; but at preſent 


little more care of her reputation, and a little leſs of her 
purſe, F | £5 

You may judge of her cunning arts, by the hint which 
ſhe has contrived to make you publiſh, that the ſcheme is 


the true object of it is to awaken in them a greater deſire 
of compleating their education in all it's branches, of 
Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for which Edinburgh muſt 
aways be the principal ſchool—tho? this old woman has 
Sheen made in the Auld-town of Aberdeen as in a' braid 
Scotland again.” | SS, EP 1 wo 

If ſhe ſhould write again, conſider well what ſhe deſires 
you to publiſh, for a ſuſpicion has got abroad that the is 
ſomewhat diſordered in her mind; one fymptom of which 
is, that although far gone in a conſumption, ſhe has ſent for 
ber attorney and feed him, to keep the phyſician from en- 
tering her houſe. This indeed appears a very bad ſymptom 
conſidering her attention to money, and that the phyſi- 
clan inſtead of taking a fee for his viftations, has more 
than once left large ſums behind him. She has alſo taken 
it into her head, poor woman, that a ſtout young journeys 
man of her ſiſters has an intention of raviſhing her, which 
God knows, at her time of life, ſhe has no reaſon to dread. 
Yet the cannot help tormenting herſelf with this and other 
apprehenſions equally imaginary, for ſhe fometimes Jikes 


Peri urs, 


y and by iafinuation, for ſhe has not much courage in 


A ſcheme has been lately propoſed to her, by which | 


ſhe has no reaſon to fear any attack upon her fortune. 
An anxiety on that head is one of her old diſeaſes, and her 
beſt friends have always wiſhed, that ſhe would take a 


intended to prevent young Journeymen from going to 
Edinburgh to perfect themſelves in their trade; whereas 


long pretended . that there are as gude Beet and as gude 


vile raves about having twice almaſi committed the fin oł 


Perjury, and talks of her being ſet in the Pi/lory, or 
"baniſhed. to one of the Orkzey //ands which ſhe calls 
Siberia—tho? ſhe has in truth more need to be ſent to 
—_—... LN . 5 

Such is the melancholy ſtate of this unhappy woman, 


which truely excites the compaſſion of all her acquaintance; 
for with all her faults, ſhe has her good qualities, and 


many people have a regard for her, as being upon the 


whole a very well meaning good ſort of body. If you are 
one her friends, I with you would adviſe her to keep 
her temper, and take the opinion of her neighbours about 
this ſcheme of a company trade with her fifter, which is 
evidently for their own advantage and that of their cuſ. 
tomers. | | \ | 
| I am Sir, i | 

Your's in all modeſty as becomes 


1 


MARGARET MARSHAL, 


| To the Printer of the Aberdeen Journal. 
Sir, 3 N 
AN Union of the King's and Mariſchal Colleges has 
been long conſidered, by many, as a very deſireable 
event; and ſeveral I have been made to hring it about, 


| particularly in the year 1756 and 1770; and as it appears 


WS TN Lon e an greg LN. mY 


that ſome very material, and I hope, effectual ſteps have 
been taken of late to accompliſh it, as a well-wiſher to the 
ſcheme, I beg leave to offer to the public a few hints ona 
fubject, which, as connected with the education of youth, 
cannot be looked upon with indifference by any man who 
has the welfare of his country at heart. 1 
There cannot be a doubt, that the founders of theſe Se- 
minaries had it in their view, to make the education of youth 
as complete as poſſible, and that the inſtitutions were by 
them contrived as the beſt and moſt effectual for promoting 
that end. Few will be diſpoſed to doubt, that men of ſuch 
liberal ſentiments were alſo very competent judges of th 
proper mode of carrying on a liberal. education, according 
to the ſtate of Literature in the age in which they lived. 
But ſcience is daily advancing, and for many years pat it 
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progreſs has been ſo rapid, that no fixed mode of teaching 
the different branches could poſſibly be adhered to, in any 
Seminary whatever. The method muſt be changed from 
time to time, to keep pace with the numerous improvements 
in ſuch ſciences as were not formerly known and taught; 
and ſome entire branches we muſt allow to be totally new, 


but for that reaſon not leſs neceſſary to be taught in Uni- 


verſities. I believe there is no public teacher of experience, 
who will not readily own, that if he had not altered his courſe 
of lectures, but obſtinately adhered to the ſet he firſt compoſ- 


ed, they muſt have become very unſatisfactory to himſelf, 


and of little utility to his pupils. From ſuch 1 al 
terations in the mode of teaching, adopted gradually, 


cept in one inſtance, the whole has been ſo far changed, that 
we may ſafely ſay, it has, within theſe forty years, been com- 


pletely new modelled in theſe two Colleges; and yet the 
| Profeſſors have never thouglit 5 
to the intention of the founders, but rather fulfilling 


that they were acting contra» 
it. The inſtance I allude to, is that change in the Mariſ: 
chal College introduced in the year 1753, by which the Pro- 
ſeſſors were fixed to particular claſſes, and the order in which 
the ſciences were to be taught was likewiſe materially alter- 


ed. An account of this was given to the public at that 


time, with the reaſons for it, and after ſo many years experi- 


ence, both maſters and ſtudents are perfectly ſatisfied of its 


propriety. Alterations therefore, in the mode of teaching 
in all Univerſities, are ſo far from being incompatible with 
the conſtitution of ſuch ſeminaries, that they are abſolutely 
neceſſary to their anſwering the end propoſed by them. I 
will not undertake to combat the hackneyed arguments 
which have been uſed in all ages, againſt reformations of every 


kind ; but if an invariable adherence to ancient inſtitutions 


reckoned venerable, were inſiſted on, and allowed to ſtand 
in the way of real and confeſſed improvement, both theſe 
Colleges ſhould be turned back to teaching, in Monkiſh La- 
tin, the Scholaſtic Logic and Carteſian Philoſophy ; areviv- 


al of ancient modes, which, I ſuppoſe, no ſcholar would wiſh _ 


to fee. The preſent propoſal of an Union of the two ſo- 
cicties, by means of which, inſtead of two ſeminaries, on their 


preſent foot ing very imperfect, one reſpectable Univerfity 


may be formed, is no doubt a plan of innovation greater than 


2 | 1 
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ith- 


out the appearance of any great and ſudden innovation, ex- 
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any that has hitherto taken bade; ; but the renſons for it a5 
Pear to me fo ſtrong, that altho* ſome of them tend to expoſe 
the' defects of academical education in this part of the coun. 
try, I will ſtate them with freedom, truſting that I run no 
riſk of giving offence to the learned and liberal-minded Pro. 
feſſors of either College, whoſe intereſt and conſequence [ 
molt heartily wiſh to promote. 

The Academical Courſe, altho' it might have been very 
well adapted to the ſtate of ſcience at the firſt inſtitution of 
theſe ſocieties, is ſurely too contracted for the preſent en- 
lightened age. It muſt indeed be allowed, that the Pro- 
feffors in both Colleges have done all that lay in their power 
to make their particular courſes of lectures as comprehenſive 
and inſtructive as poſſible: but, in purſuing one object, they 
Have perhaps by degrees loſt ſight of another, of the greateſt 
conſequence to the ſtate of literature, and that is, the pro. 
ficiency of their ſtudents in the learned languages, particu- 
larly Latin. Formerly, the academical language, through 
out Europe was Latin: the lectures on Logic, and ſuch 
branches of ſcience as were then taught, were all in that 
language, and every oration and examination, both publie 
and private ; and nothing elſe was allowed to be ſpoken. I 
ven fiir from fu ppofing that the language uſed was always 
claflical, perhaps ſeldom perfectly fo, but this conſtant ule of 
Latin made it neceſſary for all Students to be in a certain 
degree proficients in that language, before they entered the 
| College. None were allowed to forget what Latin they 

had learned, but all muſt rather improve in it; eſpecially 
ſuch as attended certain of the Profeſſors who were remark- 
able for ſpeaking it with fluency and elegance, within the 
memory of many ſtill living. Reading the Latin Clafhcs 
was attended with no difficulty, to any who had enjoyed a 
regular academical education. Before the different ſcience 
Teceived fo many modern improvements, it was not a difficult 

matter to teach them in Latin; accordingly it was long the 
practice, and moſt of the books publiſhed on theſe ſubjetts 
in the beginning of the preſent century and later, were in 
that language, as is well known to all ſcholars. But a very 
great number of the new diſcoveries in all the ſciences, car" 

not be expreſſed in Latin for want of terms. Teaching it 
Englith muft for this reaſon be introduced, and for the eaſe 
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the examinations, public harangues, and language of the pub- 


he ſchool, were ftil Latin. But it was ſoon found out, that if 


boys are taught in Engliſn, it is a hardſhip to examine them 
in Latin, and if they are neither taught nor examined in 


Latin, it is even a hardſhip to make them compoſe harangues 
in Latin; and accordingly this is with great difficulty kept 


up, and has been long a juſt ſubject of complaint to all well- 
withers of claſſical erudition, that the knowledge of Latin 
is wearing out, and I am perfectly ſatisfied that the princi- 
pal cauſe of its decay is the diſuſe of the language in colleges. 
If ſtudents at college have ſo little occaſion for it, the, boys 


at grammar ſchools, young as they are, will ſoon find out that 


very little of it is neceſſary. Their parents, who cannot in 
all caſes be ſuppoſed competent judges of the importance of 


claſſical learning, and from that moſt pardonable weakneſs, a 


deſire to ſee their children advance, wiſh to have them, at an 
early age, put to College, are too ready to give way to this, 


and accordingly we ſee boys put to College, who from 


their age, and improvement in Latin, ought to be no farther 
advanced than the third or fourth claſs of a grammar ſchool. 
I will venture to ſay that the Greek Profeſſors of both Coj- 
leges find it now neceſſary to be at pains to explain the 
Greek Grammar to their ſtudents, a large proportion of 


whom could not otherwiſe underſtand the language of is, 


Many complaints have of late years been made, of the mode 


of education at the grammar ſchoel in Aberdeen. , Grant- 


ing theſe complaints to be well founded, there are ſome al- 
leviating circumſtances in behalf of the teachers. 
progreſs in Latin is now thought neceſſary to make a boy 
fit for the College, that he may paſs directly from any clags 
of the grammar ſchool he pleaſes, to either ef the Colleges, 
as they ſtand at preſent ; and perhaps the greater diſguit he 
takes at application and ſtudy, the more he will be diſpoſeꝗ 
to take this ſtep, becauſe at College he is much more his own 
maſter, the courſes at all Colleges being neceſſaril/ ſo order- 
ed, that the ſtudent (ſuppoſed of a proper age and degree 
of proficiency ) is to carry on the principal part of his fendies 
at home by his own application, the profeſſor pointing out the 
ſubject, directingthe manner, and explaining the diſſiculties. 


R 3. 


general, as we know has happened. Vet Latin ſtill continu- 0 
ed for ſome time to be conſidered as the academical language 
in a certain degree, and tho” the teaching was all in Engliſh, 
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| Sometime ago a year was cut off from the uſual attendance 


at the grammar ſchool in Aberdeen. I appeal to fuch maf. 


ters of the Mariſhal College, and grammar ſchool, as can 


remember the old eſtabliſhment, whether this meaſure hag 


been attended with any good conſequences. Boys come 
to College a year ſaoner, it that be any advantage, and how. 
ever much the term of attendance at the grammar ſchool 
were ſhortened, many would be diſpoſed to ſhorten it {till 
farther, by deſerting to the Colleges from the inferior claſſes, 
to the evident perjudice of the ſchool and its diſcipline, 
Under theſe diſadvantages it is rather ſuprifing that the 
boys at the grammar ſchool make the progreſs they do, and 
that they make very conſiderable progreſs, is evident from 
their performances at competitions for burſaries, a moſt im- 
artial trial, and an annual check upon the teachers of 
Latin, both in town and country, and perhaps without 
which the knowledge of the Latin language would very 
ſoon totally periſh. i 
The competitors have of late years been uncommonly 
numerous, but will any judge of the matter, who has ſeen 
ten competitors, ſay that the knowledge of Latin is gaining 
groung with the riſing generation? I do not blame the pre- 
ent ſet of Profeffors in either of the Colleges; I believe 
they are as unexceptionable in their different departments as 
in any ſuch ſeminaries whatever. I know they are all hearty 
well wiſhers to claſſical learning, and many of them poſſeſs 
it in an eminent degree; but I ſtill aſſert, that the daily- 
enereaſing decay of claſſical learning in this country, is 
chiefly, if not ſolely, owing to the preſent defective ſtate 
er theſe to Colleges. Are the Profeſſors to be obliged to 
teach in Latin as formerly, in order to remedy this? The 
preſent ſtate of the ſciences will not admit of that, and ſome 
claſſes are ſo material to many who are not ſcholars, that 
they mutt be open to all, and therefore neceſſarily taught in 


Englith. Should any of them now pretend to teach in Latin, 


they would not be underſtood, and their claſſes would be im- 
mediately deſerted. Are they to refuſe to admit ſtudents 
who are not ſufficiently inſtructed in Latin? That is not to 
be expected on the preſent footing. Are they to teach 
Latin in their ſeveral claſſes? it is not their buſineſs, nor 
have they time to ſpare for it from the other parts of their 


courſe, Thoſe of them who are moſt zealous' 3 to 
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and affure them that it will afford them an inexhauſtible' - 
fund of rational and elegant entertainment and inſtruction; 
but all that is in vain 3 few of their ſtudents are in condi- 
tion to be convinced of this, and ſtill fewer will be found 
poſſeſſed of that determined application neceſſary to make 
them claſſical ſcholars, eſpecially under the diſadvantage of 
having been very imperfectly taught to read Latin. Some 
may fay, all this ſhould be done at grammar ſchools, but 
theſe labour under the diſadvantages already mentioned: and 
who are the teachers of theſe grammar ſchools ? generally 
young men who have had their education at one or other 
of the Colleges; and on the preſent plan it may be fairly 
made a queſtion, whether it can be ſuppoſed in the power of 
ſuch teachers to bring claſſical learning into repute. I have 
confined myſelf to Latin, for as to Gre k I will boldly 
aſſert, that it never was introduced into the north of Scot- 
land. In both Colleges there have been for many years, 


' Greek Profeſſors of unqueſtioned abilities, and that they 


have been not only well qualified for their ſtation, but alſo 
wonderfully affiduous, is evident from the progreſs their 
ſtudents make in the ſhort time (5 months) allotted for the 
ſtudy of that language. All that even the moſt diligent 


ſtudents can acquire in that ſhort ſpace, is utterly inſaf- 


ficzent to make reading Greek any thing ſhort of a drudgery 
hardly to be ſubmitted to at that age; and accordingly 
even among thoſe of learned profefiions, an acquaintance 
with the Greek claſſics is an accompliſhment confined to a 
very ſmall number, and has ever been ſo in the north of 
Scotland, and ever will be ſo, in the preſent ſtate of the Col- 
leges. Perhaps a neglect of that language may rather in- 
creale z for we ſee many of the itudents ſatisfied with a 
ſill more moderate portion, acquired at ſome country 
ſchool, from teachers of any fort. This evil, the decay of 
claſſical learning, ariſes not from the gentlemen who fill the 
academical places, but the defective ſtate of the ſeminaries 
themſelves, whoſe rivalſhip, inftead of producing any goed 
to the public, has had that unhappy effect which we often fee 
produced by rivalſhips in commercial matters; the commodity 
is indeed ſupplied in greater plenty, but of a much baſer 
quality. In my opinion this is only to be - remedied by an 
Union of the two Colleges on a proper plan, ſome -of the 
I Pr * ©5447 ee 


daffical learning, may well recommend it to their ftudents, MM 
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numerous advantages of which, and the | Hrs neceſſity there 


is for it, 1 ſhall eadeavour farther to ſet forth in my next, if 
Gs: meet with a favourable reception. 
5 PHILOMATHES. 


LETTER II. 
Sir, | 


'N ++ ty icular manner the evil 8 in m vll, 
might be remedied by an Union of the e I do 

not pretend to direct, but that it might be done, if an Union 
on a proper plan were brought about, I think will not ad- 
mit of a doubt; and that it never will be remedied upon the 
preſent plan, but will in all likelihood continue to increaſe; 
ſeems equally evident to all who will conſider the matter 
with the attention it certainly merits. Having dwelt ſo 


long on this head, conſidering how much it is probable your 


paper may be occupied by others capable of treating tlie 
ſubject to much better purpoſe, I thall not at preſent take 
up more of your time in pointing out other defects. That 
there are none, I believe will not be advanced by any judge 
of education, who knows the courſe at theſe Colleges ; and 
that theſe defects may be ſupplied by enlarging the plan, 
and by that means only, 1 think requires no n to 
prove. 

The moſt obvious advantages muſt ile from the pro- 
poſed addition of Medical and Law Claſſes to the Univer- 
fity. Of pupils attending the different Phyſicians in this 
place there are generally upwards of thirty, a ſufficient num- 
ber to give a very decent commencement to the intended 
Medical Claſſes, and there is no room to doubt they would 
readily attend them, from the commendable avidity with 


which they receive any attempts to inſtruct them, when a 


ſubject for diſſection caſually occurs. The late Doctors Gre- 
ory and David Skene did indeed, in the year 1758 open 
Medical Claſſes, the one for Anatomy and Phyſiology, and 
the other for the elements of Chemiſtry and the practice of 
Medicine, which were of very great utility to thoſe who at- 
tended them: but notwithſtanding the deſervedly high re- 


putation of theſe two gentlemen, their endeavours did not 


meet with * encouragement which might have been 2 
n. | 1 1 pedte « 
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pected, owing entirely to certain unlucky differences, ſub⸗ 


ifting at that time among the Phyſicians here, who rather 


diſcouraged the ſcheme in general, and ſome actually pre- 
vented their pupils from attending. This therefore can 


afford no argument againſt the high probability of ſueceſs 


to the preſent propoſal, as I am authoriſed to ſay, no fuch 
differences now ſubſiſt among our Phyſicians, but all will be 
ready to give their countenance and aſſiſtance to fo uſeful 
an inſtitution. As little can it be urged, as an argument 
againſt the practicability of the plan, that the Botanical and 
Chemical Claſſes have not met with encouragement in any 
degree proportioned to the acknowledged abilities and merit 
of the teachers. Theſe are no doubt branches of conſe? 
quence in a medical education; but unleſs they are accom- 


panied with others, no great ſucceſs is to be looked for m at- 


tempting to eſtabliſh them in that detached way z and the 
want of a Botanical Garden is an abſolute bar to one of 


them. Had the Founders of theſe two Colleges, inftead of 


making them as complete as they could at their inſtitution, 
only founded one or two Profeflorſhips for fingle detached 
branches, however uſeful,” it is to be fuppoſed theſe would 
have been very little reforted to, and had very little 
good effect. The ſucceſs of a Medical College depends en- 
tirely upon as many branches being taught as poflible 
and the more complete the inſtitution at its commencement, 


furely the better. Upon enquiry, I am happy to find, 
that if the Union take place we ſhall immediately have claſ- 


fes opened for Anatomy and Phyfiology ; 'Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; Clinical Lectures; Chemiſtry; Bo- 
tany, and Midwifery. The expence of boarding in Aberdeen 
is ſo much leſs than at Edinburgh, that many young men 
come here for that reaſon, from all parts of the north coun- 
try, to receive a medical education, although the only ad- 
vantages they enjoy are from the Infirmary, and the oppor- 
tunity of attending ſome of the Philoſophy Claſſes durin 

their apprenticeſhip, and ſurcly many more would come, if 
there was a Medical College here. Of the whole number bred 
to Medicine at Aberdeen, not one third can eafily afford to 
go to Edinburgh for education, even for one ſeſſion, but muſt 


reſt ſatisfied with what they can acquire during an appren- 


ticeſhip, chiefly from their own reading under the direction 
of their maſters, ſeeing a very little private practice, and at- 
tending 


| 
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tending. the Infirmary for three years; with no better educa. 


tion, it is well known that in time of war great numbers are 


appointed ſurgeons mates, in our Fleets and Armies, and 


have the lives and limbs of our moſt valuable ſubjects in their 
hands; and there can be no queſtion that they would be 


much better qualified for their very important charge, if they 


bad the advantage of fuch an education as this inſtitution 
would furniſh them with. I do not pretend to ſay that ſuch 
a College would render an attendance at Edinburgh unneceſ- 
fary for. the complete education of a Phyſician ; but even to 
thoſe who, could afford afterwards to go to Edinburgh, it 


_ muſt be a very conſiderable advantage, to have had a previ- 
ous view of the different branches; even altho? ,Enught? in a 


much: leſs perfect manner. 
The teachers too would i improve by practice and encour- 
agement z and it is hard to ſay what degree of eminence 


ſuch a College might in time arrive at. That of Edinburgh 
now the firſt in Europe, took its riſe from ſmall beginnings 


not very many years a 


r ak oe ones 


YO. 2 
Courſes of Scotch and Civil Law make alſo 3 part of 


the propoſed plan ; and I need bring no arguments to prove 
that ſuch an inſtitution is very much wanted, and muit meet 
with encouragement from the public. 

Many may ſay, all this is viſionary, and that it would be 
wrong to give up the advantages of the emulation between 
the two rival ſocieties, for a proſpe& of the barely poſſible 


ſucceſs of a Medical-and Law-college added. I do not 
know any. advantage that can ariſe from ſuch emulation. 1 


rather ſuſpect it affords a temptation to the practice of cer- 


tain leſs liberal methods of filling claſſes which can have no 
great tendency to raiſe the eſſimation of the Profeſſors in the 
eyes of their ſtudents. 


That theſe additional Claſſes would have ſucceſs we hn | 


the example of Edinburgh and Glaſgow to prove to us. The 
Medical College of Edinburgh is a very recent addition to 
the Univerſity ; and notwithſtanding the vicinity of Edin- 


burgh, both the Medical and Law Colleges of Glaſgow are 


well attended, and in high character. All thefe flouriſh, and 


long may they do fo! for they are of ſuch acknowledged 


benefit in their preſent ſtate to the Univerſities, and to the 
kingdom in general as well as to the cities of Edinburgh aud 
Glaſgow, that I believe it would be * to convince 


— 


any 


accomplith it. 


CE. ae. 


any man that theſe Univerſities would be improved by have 


ing their Medical and Law Colleges ſuppreſſed, to make 


way for rival ſeminaries, where Greek, and the very ſame 
branches of philoſophy might be taught, within a mile of 


the old Univerſities, in order to keep the Profeſſors to their 


duty. - | e 
Theſe are my ſentiments; and I have given them, I hope, 
with candour and impartiality, without regard to the in- 


tereſts of the one or the other College, or of any individual 


members; for I can never conſider the intereſts of ſuch. 
ſocieties as ſeparate from thoſe of Literature in general, and 


| Ren 


their utility to the public. 1 8 * 

As to the manner of bringing about the defired Union, 
let better judges determine it; but to me it appears to be 
the intereſt of the public to take every poffible method to 
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To the Printer of the Aberdeen Fournal 

5 Audi alteram partem. | 

Mr. Printer, FEEL 
1 have entertained us for ſome time paſt with the 
projected Union of the two Colleges of Aberdeen. 
An advertiſement from the King's College modeſtly re- 
queſts the public, only to ſuſpend their judgement: of the 
propriety or impropriety of ſuch a meaſure, until they re- 
ceive information on both ſides of the queſtion. The zeal 
of one party has already prompted-them, in two advertiſe- 
ments, and in a priated plan of their intended Union, 
to ſay not a little in ſupport of their favourite ſcheme. 


Many people of all ranks, fond of novelty, and captivated 


by whatever is ſpeciaus, ſeem, with great keenneſs, to 
have adopted the ſentiments of that party. A gentleman 

who, in your Journal, takes the ſignature of Philomathes, 
tho' he ſeems not to deal much in argument, has urged 
feveral plauſible things in favour of an Union. But to 
my great ſurprize, tho? I have often heard this Union re- 
probated in converſation, no perſon has publiſned any 
thing in oppoſition to it. I doubt not but the Principal 
| | and 


PHILOMATHES/ 
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| and his fix Profeſſors, as thoſe who oppoſe the Union are 


ironically called, will, in due time give an ample vindica. 


tion of their conduct to the world; mean while I wiſh to 
= fhow, through the channel of your paper, that the projed. 
Union of the Colleges has not yet met with univerſal 
= approbation.- Yi ſhall firſt conſider the advertiſements of 
beth, parties, and next, the merits. of the cauſe. 

What is the,purpoſe of the advertiſement of the King's 
College? Does it ſay any thing diſreſpectful of the gentle. 
men who favour an Union? No. It only ſtates © that a 
«petition to be fubſcribed by the noblemen and gentle. 
„% men of this country for procuring an Union of theſe 


wo Colleges, had been framed and circulated: without 


their knowledge, that they conceive the ſeheme to be 
„ 1mpraper &c. that they cannot but conſider it as an at- 
s tempt to ſurpriſe perſons into a ſubſeription, on a. repre» 

* fenttation by one party; and therefore concludes with 
what every impartial perſon muſt conſider as a proper and 
a reaſonable requeſt, that noblemen and gentlemen will 
4.candidly wait information from both ſides; before they 
t give their names to a project, which fo deeply-affets the 
rights and intereſts of their Univerſity.” What is it in 
this advertiſement that Profeſſor Ogilvie and the Mariſ 
„ er oppoſe? Read their advertiſements, and you 
will find that they do not deny a ſingle fact mentioned in 
it. Do they then appear in oppoſition to the requeſt with 
which it conaludes? No; they cannot ſurely mean to put 
candour ſo much to the bluſn. Phe truth is, they ſeem 


to be afraid; that from the manner in which the facts are 


ſtated in the advertiſement of King's College, the public 
will be apt to form conclufions, by no means favourable 


to them or to their views, and accordingly they ſet them 


ſelves in oppoſition to theſe imaginary concluſions. 
They repreſent their opponents as complaining © that an 


attempt for obtaining an Union of the two Colleges, has 


has lately been renewed without their knowledge, or any 
e communication with them.“ It does not appear to me, 
in reading the advertiſement from King's College, that 
there is in it a ſingle word that ſavours of complaint. 
can-underſtand the writers of this advertiſement, only as 
ſtating a ſimple fact, as a reaſon for that requeſt . 
| whic 

t 


* 


Iich they conclude. With the reaſons of this fact, the 
parties themſelves, but not the public are-coneerned.. - . 
The Gentlemen of King's College tell us that they con- 


ceive that plan of an Union, a ſingle copy of which 


had been t᷑ranſmitted to their Principal, is improper ank 
a even impracticable.“ The reaſoning of the friends of _ 
the Union in oppoſition to this idea would ſeem to ſix upow © 
their opponents, the charge of glaring inconſiſteney, and“ 


indeed to exhibit their conduct in this affair, as in the ex- 


treme ridiculous. To me however it appears to be very 
inconcluſive. Where is the abſurdity in gentlemen ſup- 
porting one plan of an Union as proper and practicable. 


and oppoſing another, as improper and impracticable} 
Or is there any thing ſtrange in one ſupporting a plan 
with keenneſs, and * afterwards, on circumſtances being 
changed, or on his coming to the knowledge of mord 


circumſtances, changing his ſentiments? The celebrated 


Dean of St. Patrick has aſſerted, that to acknowledge a 


miſtake is only to confeſs, that one is wiſer to · day than he 


was yeſterday. Until we hear the gentlemen. who for- 
merly ſupported and now oppoſe an Union of the Coll 


even the members of the Mariſchal College cannot; unleſs 


they pretend to the piſt of inſpiration, venture to 


that Principal Chalmers and four of his Profeſſors hae | 


not had good reaſon to change their ſentiments, and there» 


fore to alter their conduct. But the former put the | 


queſtion, 4 Does any perſon think it neceſſary. to | exert 
* himſelf for preventing the execution of what he is con- 
« yinced can never be executed?” I never fancied that they 
oppoſed the execution of what they are convinoed can 


never be executed. That would be to ſuppoſe that they - 


are fools, But I can find nothing marvellous in aſſerting 
that they oppoſe meaſures, which, though. they cannqt 
accompliſh the end they have in view, may give them a 


great deal of unneceſſary trouble. Profeſſor Ogilvie quotes 


with pleaſure, what he calls © the very pertinent exp 


* ſions of Principal Chalmers in his memorial on this ſu 8 4 
© jet on a former occaſion, when he favoured an Union” 
. Theſe expreſſions obviouſly tend to repreſent the head of 


his College as guilty of. the groſſeſt inconſiſtency. How 
this charge may be obviated, I have already attempted to 
TEND W 8 f ſhow: 
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_ \Collepe of St. Andrews petition for à viſitation of the 
Mariſchal- College, upon the ſuppoſition that an Union 


denſſue plan, their 'beſt method, I humbly think, is to 


— 


de ſo, not as ſubſcribed by the members of Mariſchal 
College; but as ſubſcribed by two individuals of their 
oven ſociety, and by ſuch of the public as are intereſtedin 


the education of youth at that Univerſity. 


affirming, that the printed plan of an Union, “ was at- 
_ © tended with a very imperfect repreſentation of facts relat- 
ing to their conduct.“ They tell us in return, that 


- < thoſe preſent at the meeting ought rather to reſpect than 
4 to cenſure.” Mr. Ogilvie affirms that * ſome -particu- 

4 lars of their conduct have been omitted, and others 
touched with a gentle hand, probably leſt a more per led 
account might give to ſome ef them more , 


the ſociety to which they belonged, and on account of theſe, 


Af the e. gentlemen 


* 


feſſorſhips they think proper, and I am perſuaded that the 


1 but my. ye entle ſp irits, is this leaſure of "3 
purely benevolent gr . : Ye 

- Fbe gentlemen of jo Mariſchal College! a: that 
the object of their petition is not to aſk an Union, but 
in that his Majeſty. will be pleaſed to appoint viſitors, to 
Zane into the propriety and practicability of ſuch a 
« ſcheme,” I heary lately of ſome diſcontented members 


of. the College of G aſgow, exhibiting complaints againſt 


petitioning, . tho? without ſucceſs, for a viſitation of that 
ſociety, but till now, 1 never heard, that one College peti- 
tioned for the viſitation of another, quite diſtinct from it, 
and altogether unconnected with it. As well might t the 


with it,. would be for the intereſt of education, but I am 
perſuaded that reſpectable ſociety would not thank any 


perſon; for ſuppoſing them capable ow ſuch an abſurdity. 
* the Mariſchal College wiſh to have 


ion at their Univerfity conducted on a more er- 


repneſent the neceſſity of ſuch an improvement, to the 
publio S are to reap the benefit of it, and to petition 
them for a ſubſcription, to found what additional Pro- 


gentlemen of King's College will not attempt to counteract 
the influence of ſuch a petition. If there is any thing like 
a legal petition for a viſitation of King's College, it muſt 


They farther animadvert upon their dete for 


*« many particulars were ſupreſſed, from motives which 


* 


— 


otherwiſe they might have be publif 
tion and their opponents would then have had it in their 
power before it was too late, to ſtate what they thoſe in op- 
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It theſe expreſſions have any meaning, they ſeem to me to 
inſinuate that the conduct of the gentlemen who oppoſed 


the Union, at the meeting referred to, was in fore reſpect 


exceedingly cenſurable. If a more perfect repreſentation 
of facts would have given vexation only to ſome of them, 
why was Mr. Ogilvie ſo unjuſt as to leave the charge gene- 
ral among the Whole? Could a general charge giveſthem 
leſs vexation than a particular one? If this is true, they 


\ 4.3 


muſt indeed be inſenſible to ſhame. For my ſniare, I eon- 


Rs 


general that my conduct, if ex- 


ſider the man who ſays in general tha 8 | 
d give me vexation, or that I 


poſed to the world, wou 


ought to reſpect the motives of thoſe” who concealed it, as 


than he who publicly declares in what reſpects I have been 


to blame. The one draws his weapon in the dark: 1 kno 
not for what part the blow is intended. The other attacks 
me in open day: 1 ſee my danger, and can 
As to the remarks 


— 


> & 
we 1 
' # 


f the gentlemen of the Mariſchal 


College an the following expreſſion of thoſe who oppoſe th 
Union, „they cannot but - conſider this as tn. attempt to 


ſurprize perſens to whom the petition is preſented into a 
* ſubſcription on a repreſentation by one party, I ſhall 
only obſerve that thoſe who have ſubſcribed it, ave done 
ſo, without receiving any information from the other 
party, and that thoſe who preſented the petition to them, 
ivtended that they ſhould ſub(cribe it with fuch information, 


* 


poſition to it. If this is “ an accuſation” no “ printed 
el with which they accompany the petition can per- 
fectly refute it, unleſs that plan communicates the reaſons 
for which Principal Chalmers and his party now oppoſe 
the Union. 1 am forry on this part of the ſubject to oh- 


ſerve by the way, that the Magiſtrates and Town Council 
of Aberdeen on Wedneſday laſt, were pleaſed unanimouſly. 


to approve of the ſcheme, for Uniting the King's and Ma- 
riſchal Colleges, and reſolved to ſupport it accordingly. 


Had they not reaſon from the advertifement of Principal 

C. and his adherents to expect information on their ſide ? 

It is a pity they ſhould have decided in a cauſe, on the re- 
e | | pPreſentation 
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preſentation of one party only, when they were told that 
mie other had not deſerted the diet? Thoſe who ſubſcribeq 
me petition before the advertiſement from King's College 
was inſerted in your Journal, could not be fuppoſed to 
Tuo that the Principal and his ſix Profeſſors, were to 
give any information on their fide of the queſtion, or that 
_ "the plan met with fo numerous and reſpectable an oppoſi- 
tion; but thoſe who ſubſcribed it ſince that time, cannot 
| plead ignorance of that circumſtane. 
Mr. Ogilvie concludes his advertiſement by obſerving, 
that what is advanced by his -brethren, is calculated to 
. convey an idea, that the two are entirely oppoſed 
to each other. If this had been the intention of his oppo- 
ments, they would not have ſaid * the Principal and fix 
PProfeſſors, but Principal and Profeſſors of King's Col- 
lege having learned, &c. How he comes to ſay that they 
are not the Univerſity of King's College, they are wiſer 
than I who pretend to tell. I receive a ſentence a- 


their want of unanimity in the cauſe will not prevent the 
world from affirming that ſuch a ſentence is the deed of 
| Wo 7 A | | 


and repreſent them as men who oppoſe * a meaſure, which 
| * they cannot but be ſenſible would prove of eſſential ſervice 
do the education of youth, to the proſperity of the Uni- 
verſity, and to their own reputation.“ If they really, 
and conſiſtently with their knowledge oppoſe the intereſts 
of education, of the fociety to which they belong, and of 


| 


grity ? Are they deluded, and at the ſame time ſenſible of 
the impropriety of their conduct? By what maxim in phi 
Ioſophy ſhall we diſcover the ſolution of this -riddle ? I am 
peally aſhamed when I think, that ſuch as theſe can be 
the ſentiments of fo reſpectable a ſociety as the Mariſchal 
College of Aberdeen. Without ſubjecting myſelf to the 


only ſubmit to the public, which of the two advertiſements 
- favours moſt of heat: and judging by theſe advertiſe- 
ments, from which of the parties they have reaſon to ex- 
pe& the moſt diſpaſſionate infarmation. In a queſtion ſo 


gainſt me from a majority of ſeven to three of a court, 


de Mariſchal College * regret the deluſion of their 
-* brethren and the too warm conduct of their opponents, 


their own reputation; what idea fhall we form of their inte- 


painful taſk of animadverting farther upon them, I ſhall | 


deep 
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and the ſtudeuts to attend, private Claſſes ? 
would: not. tend. to the Claſſical cya ncy o 
theſe. fine languages, and whe th 

Scion of oath wank), not . to te Jaime end? 
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deeply intereſting to the public, as that relating to an Uni- 
on of the Colleges, thoſe who do not mean to become 
the dupes of a party, will ſurely ſuſpend their judgment 
until they hear and candidly weigh, what the! 


en 
on both ſides have to ſay upon the ſubject. I doubt not, Mr. 


Printer, but your impartiality will lead you to givt this a 


If I am not anticinated hy ſome 
perſon better qualified to diſcuſs the ſubject, I ſhall ſoon 
communicate tothe public, through the channel of your 
paper, my ſentiments on the merits of this debate. I can 


place in your Journal. 


not however promiſe chat ork, enen e 
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+ Whether Fd is, 18 505 to Pane that they wha; op- 


ws this Union are [64 Spd by liberal and ate ed F 
principles, and; a ſincere deſire to promote che e of 


learning 


ee the ee of this Union, and the 3 frame 


1 conſtitut ion of the United College, will not be beſt ſet-" 
ted by a Royal, Last tation? And whether any of the preſent 
incumbents in one of the Colleges, have per Jonal, ale for 


oppoling this meaſure 8 
Whether in the propoſed erection of _ United. College, | 


ether this 
the latter in 
rolongation of the 


the Profeſſors of Greek and Latin are to be obli we to keep, 


er a 


i N 
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Whether Private Claſſes; and the length of the College, 
ſelſions, may not be aſſigned as the cauſes of the preſent high, 
e . of the Univerſity of Saint eee to the 
nts and affituity of the profeſſors? 

Whether it is intended; that there ſhould be a Profeſſor 
- For the Sedts as well as the Civil Law? and whether Medicine 
* {Dag oper feparate Profeſſors in all its capital bran- 
che, 0 as to forin ſomething nearly reſembling the Medical 
| Colin: at Edinburgh ? 

Whether it 1s proper that the mciuderwif the Kong 's College 
ſhould retain the privilege of electing themſelves : or whether 
it would not he attended with more beneficial effects to the 
publie; and be productive of leſs diſquiet and animoſity a- 
mong the academical body themſelves, to throw this privilege 
Ba wy into the hands of the Crown, which, as matters now 

Wager to be the fountain of ice as well as of honours ? 

er ſucha ſurrender might not be executed with full 

as much legal iety, in a manner as conſonant to the will 
of the Founder, with as little violation of the oath of fidelity 
and with more public, tho” perhaps leſs private emolument, 
than the ſale of their patronages and faperiorities Intely | made 


by that Colle 


e? 
Whether, 8 the ſalaries of the profeſſoritips pete | 
to be ſuppreſſed, and the ſavings to be made by that moſt | 


excellent ſcheme of a finking fund, an endowment ſhould be 

+ ſettled upon ſome well 2 perſon for giving lectures on 

Practical Huſbandry, and and the beſt method of 1 e a 
farm ? 


Whether the :ticuring a profeſſorſhip of this kind, un- 
known in dther Seminaries, would not do much honour to 
the United College, and prove of more real ſervice to the 
community, than many of theſe frivolous, contemptible arts 
that are fo eagerly cultivated ſuch as, ſinging, fidling, danc- 
ing, ſpouting, declamation, cookery, hair-dreſſing, and the 
like, for all which there are Schools and Profeſſors, but none 
for agriculture, the moſt uſeful of all arts? Sola res ruſtica, 
quæ fine dubitatione, proxima et quafi confanguinea ſapientix | 

eſt, tam diſcentibus eget, quam magiftris.” 

Whether it is not probable that the royal 
amine very minutely into the preſent ſtate of both Colleges, 


the modes of education, the courſe of prelections, the man- 


* of the revenue, its 0g, improvement, or di. 


lapidation | 


% 


viſitors will ex- 


C 2 5 l 
hpidation from time to time, the condition of the public Lbs 
ries and muſzums : and into the abilities, learning, and aſſi-⸗ 
duity of the maſters, i in the exerciſe of academical functions? 

Whether it is not probable that the Royal Viſttors will -x _ 
abili officio, deelare it to be eſſential ta the future aconomy 
of theſe public ſeminaries, that neither Principat nor Pro- 
{-ſors be on any pretext excuſed from reſidence, from ackide 
labour in their vocations, or from giving à regular courfe of 
lectures in ſome department of ſcience: and that finecuret 
ſhall be everlaſtingly aboliſhed in the Univerſity 1 

Theſe queries, which the framer has not Kklure or inc ” 
nation to mould into the form of a regular effay, but which 

it is thought will anſwer the purpoſe, are humbly fubmitred 


to hae ee of the public, by 


A. friend to learning, and the no member, 5 
a 9 Colleges,” 125 


22 al eue relative to the be proſe Uni tion of * Two | 


Colleges. 


3 | I HETHER: it be neceſſary to he profoundly verſed 


in ancient Records, Charters, Titles, Founda- 
tions, &c. in order to collect this general truth, that the 
exiſtenee or toleration of Sinecures, in public ſeminaries, is 
repugnant both to the letter and the ſpirit of every founda- 
tion; and that the advancement of learning and the ſciences. 
is the ultimate end of all academical eftabhſhments ? | 

II. Whether it would not look like a burleſque on public 
eſtabliſhments, to aſſert that there are Two Mrz gr. in 
England, and that there are Two alſo in Aberdeens 

III. Whether the two Colleges of Aberdeen are not con- 
ſidered as one Univerſity, in the whole tenor of Scotch and 
Britiſh ftatutes ? _ 

IV. Whether the Royal Bounty, or annual grant to the 
four Univerſities of Scotland, be not allotted in equal pro- 
portions to St. Andrews, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh ; and whether the 6 part of the Royal Bounty 
be not divided between the King's and Mariſchal Coſſeges 


there, as POOR, on of the four Univerſities of Weber | 


land ? 
V. Whether the Univerſity of Aberdeen is not deckred, 


: | by 


— 


| xr 200, 18 e 
by a Britiſh ſtatute, to be entitled to a copy of each book 
entered at Stationers Hall ; and whether, i in the conſtruction 5 
of that ſtatute by the ſupreme Court of tliis country, the i en 
Mariſchal College was not allowed to participate in that pr 

privilege ? a to 

'Þ Vf. Whether alſo it he not expreſly ordained, hn the di 

5 books Fro from enen Hall, tho? depoſited i in the Library of oc 
K 4 College, . ſhould be kept in ſeparate preſſes, with 
E — — omg for the deneßt of the Mariſchal” Col. be 
ge, to whom thoſe books are declared to be acceſſible de Pi 
fare ? Is 8 the common right of property, authorifed by 
the ſtature, thereby xecognized and Water nap 

N þ 19 in the zreign, "of Charles che Firſt the 

King's and Mariſchal Colleges of Aberdeen were flot actually 

united i into one Univerſit- Ys called the; Caroline Univerſity? E 
nee ether. the bene teſtified by certain Mem. 

; bers df King $ College to refit a Royal Viſitation; be not in 
itſelf, a ſtrong preſumptive ar argument for the expediency or 
even the neceſſity of that meaſure? And whether their 
letters addreſſed to the Secretaries of State, and other men 
in power, will not as certaialy be conftrued to their prejudice, 

as theix kite application to a diſtinguiſhed Nableman, bas 
e with. eppſrquenocs diametrically oppoite to 

Je bas e vg . 

"TE Wie er i it be in the power of ſephiſtry to delude | 

We of common underſtanding into the opinion, that the 

Jan of 1 Up nine, the Colleges of Aberdeen, for the purpoſes 
955 — — dged public utility, 1 is contrary to any article in 
the ;national Union of the two kin doms! Sek, wa | 

- Whether i it might not be maintained parity of ar- 

gumcnt that the denying the authority of Ar otle, or the 
diſcontinuance of the Logic of the Schools in theſe public 
ſeminaries, is an (FEES; innovation and Uiimetrically 
oppoſite to the ſtate of the Univerſities in Scotland at the 
dime of the national Union? 

XI. Whether the Union of two Colleges' in St. Andrews, 
* not exactl parallel i in many reſpects, to the Union now 
propoſed at berdeen, and whether i it was even alledged that 
the, national Union interfered in the 'moft remote degree, 
with that ſalutary arrangement, confirmed and ratified by 4 
Britiſh Parliament? 


. Whether if all al the Members 'of both College in 
"ne 


= 


* 


Legen Bn vation ing an Union of the College,” Wager. 


Wa 20 : 
one N confellerary, were to refift every plan of >" 
provement, and to deprecate a Royal Viſitation, it onght not 
to be granted at the deſire of the nobility, ' and others of 
difinguiſhed rank, who call for it ſo | loudly on the Peeſent 


occaſioen? 
XIII. Whether of ſome writers on this fubiect it may not 


be n ee in * language of the tHlebrived Dean 7 $, 'I 


Patria , |. 
Their AN directly tend 

Againſt the cauſe they would defend! . 
And whether the friends of the Union ought not to cork 
ſome ſuch men to write againſt it? 

XIV. Does not the Univerfity of King 3 College confiſ - 
of fifteen members in all? 

XV. Are any more than feven of theſe engaged in are 


the Union? " #06; 


— 


XVI. Are 1 ſeven * of ne mind 7, 


OES he not know that many have always reckoned an 
Union of the Colleges hurtful ? and by what 2 3 
does he pronounce theſe nof impartial & 
How can he know the ſecret principles by which" thy 
who oppoſe the Union are actuated? ith My. face — 
he, without entering into their hearts, inſinuate that they 


are hiberal and intereſted? Might he not with equal ju ſtiee 


ave diſcovered Private views in ſome of thoſe who frvour 
it * 

Whether. the beſt way of ſettling the- private and ſacred 
rights affected by an Union, be to ſubvert them by the ar- 
bitrary power of a viſitation? If an Union be the real ob- 
ject of that viſitation, what perſonal reaſons can they who 
diſapprove an Union, have for oppoſing a viſitation ? If its 
real object be ſomething elſe, what fairneſs is their in holding 
forth _ that? Whatever be its object, are not ſome of the 


| favourers of an Union, at leaſt equally obnoxious as any of 


thoſe who oppole it? 
Does he not know that, in the King's College, the Pro- 


feſſor of Humanity is already obliged to keep'a claſs for Las 


tin N Feber and Rhetorick, and that the ſtudents 


attend 


CE (252) 


attend bim for four ſeſſions ; ? If he negle& not his duty, can i + 
1 olaſſical learning be wanting in that College? hg 
Is he ignorant that bs King's 3 e, for years, at- 
$ tempted a -prolongation of the ſeſſion 'that the conſe. 
quence was, its being nearly deſerted? Aid how could an 
Union xemgye the poverty. of the country, or , render pa- 
5 ebe aer ang to ſupport the Expence of 6 along 
on ? Gag 

Whether law gives not che members « of the King's Col. 

lege 2 good a. right to ,the, patronage « of their e, as 

; to his purſe ? And whether any thing but 40, 
ait ee can take away the one. or the Scher 00 the 
Will of a Founder cho expreſsly allows both, to feu and ſell, 
ean he tr anſg. Freſſed, or an oath of fidelity to his Touffdatibn 
violated, 2 Ales either the ſu eriorities br. pat ronages as 
Which he veſted in them, and whic brought no ad; rantage " 
to the College? With what juſtice can raiſin a. revenue P, 
from theſe for the perpetua benefit of t 10 ſucceffors, ſand 
and. the, public. uſe of. the College, be. called felling for p. dan 
vate emolument? Or is this rea V as little for ches common dus a 
good, as ſurrendering gratis a Pri ilege of boon 5 can . ent 
Hake the moſt, important uſe ? 
Which of the ( olleges i is it that Has” a) pplied part pref 
revenue to promoting /inging, dancing, 1 e e wy 7 1 
„hat connexion has other people's.cultivating theſe WW 0 
.contemptible arts, with the Colleges perverting their reve- W Pe 
ang HM! the © for which it was mortified, to guan 
ether ions? ; 
bas a 18 ould, make all 97 great reformations po 
- which the nent fo ppoſes, why is it aſked, not for theſe, but 08 1 
for a wholly > ob puxpole If it was really intended for W Ja 
making the reformations ; ; whether they, whoſe concur- quiſe 
rence with the petition was aſked, ſhould not have been W 
fairly told ſo? | f impl. 
Whether, by their not being told, an attempt bas not WE 7 


. made; to fraw, in Noblemen and Gentlemen to, become E 
unknowingiy men or. accuſers Ae 13 82 N lay | 
both Colleges? | that 

What is the — . e of a Hous 
f feſſing to be a well- wither, throws out in anlent concern- of x 
ing men's ſecret motives, things of which he ſhows him- the 


57 meds and things i in which he is palpably miſtaken! 
$77 2h * 
of 


/ 4 " \ = 


E 
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7 OU are defired to inſert in your 1 dhe Fbunda- 
tion Oath, of King's College. with” the conchiding 


Paragr aph. of its Foundation, along with the tranflation of 


the ſame, which accompanies them, for the benefit' of thoſe 
who do not underſtand Latin. 


Foundation Oath of King's C ollege. * 


In 11 0 vero, receptione ſeu admiſſione cujuſlibet art ; 
rn RS ante omnia idem e Feed 2 


„ er 


ae e dicti Colle ona. co: 
ju det j juxta Poſſe j procurare- 

onto, Paragraj h of the ſi ne: 91h 008 
us & mandamus in fees 


© * ” "CONSCIENTHA; | 


% 


ue 2 ec 11 intermingtionis ſummi judicij, ne quiſ- | 
a7 2 


quam noſtræ Fundationis, cujuſcunque 6rdinis, fatus 
dus ac. wen exiſtat, ad quemcunque ſtatum pervenèxit, 
contra has, 125 ras conftitutiones, privilegia, exemptiones;: 


directe vel indirecte, feu quovis alio quæſito colore, venire 
præſumat ; dif e ſeu reſcrij pta aliqua 4 Romans 


Pontifice, ſeu a aliquo alio privile ech per ſe vel Per alium 


adyerſus hujuſmodi erectionem, f eu Fundationem f in toto vel 
in parte, nullatenus pe 
quantum in eo vel in 1 has el ab i js r permittanty 


TA. IIS. Ad gur perimplenda, omnes & Angulos pick 
40 in Ma F e . Cos aftring? Yonge 3 1 qu nod 


4 3141 


No "Prundation 0 Oath. | — 97 
1 PUTT of my Foundation ſhall at his” aemiflon, 
lay his hand on the Holy Goſpels, and take his body oath; 


that he ſhal] notably” oblae all my ſtatutes and conſtitu- 


oy expreſſed above, or that ſhall he added in the after part 
foundation, that he ſhall defend and maintain all 


te 8 of the ſaid College, and procure its intereſt 
and advantage to 1 beſt of his ability. 
Cenclading 


_— 


G 294. ) 


ND oncluding Clauſe. 

Laſtly, 1 order and command, as they value their bea 
ary and obedience, and dread the threatnings of the laſt 
day, that no member of my foundation, of whatever rank or 


dignity, ſhall preſume to contravene directly or indirect 


theſe my conſtitutions, or infringe the privileges and exemp- 


tions granted by me, under any colour or pretence ; or aſt 


er obtain the Pope's: diſpenſation from this my erection or 
foundation, in whole or in part, under the pain of PERJU. 


R | * 


— 5 5 
- "T_ = 


T 


RY, INFAMY AND-INHABILITY. And my wil 
id, that all the betore mentioned members of my Foundation 
Hall bind themſelves by oath to fulfil all theſe things ; ; which 


oath; when tendered by the Principal; if any one refuſe, he 
ſhall not be admitted orreceived, but his office 1 


— inge 


— 
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en . Printer of the ere CRY 
EY Printer, 
HE requeſt of the ſeven members 55 King's oog 
that the public would ſuſpend 6 


* 
— — 


the propoſed Union, ill both parties thouki be heard 


— uriqeftionably' reaſonable, and many have Waited their argu» 


ments againſt the Union of our Univerfities with patience.— 


A miettional on their 1500 Jas lately a red, Wich I, as 


8 


2 8 af to effectuate the end in Nan tho at the ſame time, 


being entirely unconnect ted, Eb ihr 
fidered teith por ol 1 ſorry tg fay; that fo far as [ 
10 deviates widely from the point ia 


can” ad i 
| . oncrive to be f "this < "Wphether the ni 
won of wail] not be eee 5c advantage? dune 
| e the negative, the Memorial is ch 


nal ieflections t the g entlemen 0 Marl | 
Ep Gat ge, for, the methods, which it is aid, they have 


2 to bring che matter under the view of the public: 


And altho' the Memorialiſts do not ſeem to controvert ther 
er! concurrenee in à plan of Union, the utility of which 


ublic was not confpicuous, and where Felfeintereft in 
— reoner was obvious, "they now refuſe to lien to the /ug- 


far Outlines "ft Union, becauſe they were not fully conſult 


ed in every meaſure taken by the gentlemen of the Mariſchal 


they 


to be improper, the propoſers will ſurely liſten to Apo 


. montal, e 1 1 or, lee 
to bar the mpre 


fore are not their 


tion and general utility. 
be done by teaching thaſe branches of 1 5 which the 


x 20% * 


they had peremptorily refuſed to concur in any 8 Union 


There was nothing unalterably fixed by the Mariſ- 


whatever. 


chal College; and if the plan of Union ſuggeſted is a goad one, 


who | 


why not concur in it? Is it of any moment to the 
were the original movers of the ſcheme ? If it can be 


provements either made by the ſeycn members E 
College, or others. The public at large have 


thing to do with things entirely perſonal to all or any of 8. | 


profeſſors, either of the one Univerſity.or the other, nor 


whether any of them have or have not been ill uſed by the 
others, yet J am ſorry 8 obſerve, that complaints of this kind 


form. too great a part of the publications which have appear- 
ed on one ſide de of the queſtion. In regard to the Memorial 
of the ſeven members of King's College, ſo far as it touches 


upon the alledged injuſtice or. impracticability of the propoſed 


po of Union upon particular conſiderations, I will only beg | 


cave to make one eration, » No man holds the rights 
private property more ſacred tha 
the ideas that the N of King 8 College are the; 


t on, 


* 


erlity arg. only 


The mem 
y., 40. there- 


e for 


the e of the el, ai thay they Ta right to 
model it, ſo as to anſwer the MAIN d "of the tn. 
It will ardly ned, 7% vil 


generality think moſt neceſſary and properath tho? pe s theſe. 
branches were not in ſuch eſtimation 1 
tion of the College. When I ſpeak of the pu 


not be miſund Bod; 3 I mean the aps e the 
r ple, joined with the Soverei ign, in Parliament; A 
I think, it admits of no doubt that they are inveltedwith t 


neceſſary authority to render the. Union of the Colleges ef- 


ſectual, if convinced of the propriety of it. I. hold it at 


ſame time equally Plain, that none of the gentlemen now in 


office in either 2 can in juſtice;be, deprived of bis 
preſent ſtate. ; Se far they have a right freehold ; but be- 
yond their own lives, they have. none: and if I am not miſ- 


taken, the propoſed ſcheme of Union proceeds on this —— : 
9 | 


n I do; but Nee | 


it can be 


I che . wr FÞ Wſelf to. be 


blic, I. would 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ed by an Union formed on proper grounds, and by enereaſing 


the number of branches to be taught, does not ſeem to be 
controverted, and indeed cannot /eriou/ly be. As to medical 


claſſes, I am no judge; but as I know, we have many medi. 

cal ſtudents, and every advantage poſſeſſed at Edinburgh par. 

ticularly an excellent infirmary, in which theſe ſtudentsmight 
ee the practice, as well as learn the theory of their profeſſion, 
I cannot help thinking theſe claſſes would be well attended, 
and that in a little time, they would become highly bene. 
ficial to this corner of the country, by keeping at home, at 
leaft ſome of the money annually ſent to Edinburgh. 

As to law, I have had the beſt opportunities of knowing, 
that at leaſt one claſs for it is much wanted; and, that it 
would ſucceed, the example of Glaſgow proves. That city 
is much nearer Edinburgh than we are, yet their law claſs is 
conſtantly numerous and reſpeRable ; and I can fee no rea- 
fon why ours ſhould not be ſo too. We have more courts, 
and a greater number of young men bred to the law, than 
they have at Glaſgow ; but for want of a law claſs at home, 
our young men are obliged to go to Edinburgh to ſtudy, 
where the expence.of attending one ſeſſion of College exceeds 
that of two here. If our ſtudents had ſuch. an opportunity 
of ſtudying law as a ſcience at home, for a ſufficient time, 


| the advantage to the public is too obvious to need illuſtra- 
| tion; as they would be acquainted with the theory and princi- 


les of their profeſſion, before they attempted the (otherways 
dangerous) practice of it. I ſay this, from my own experi- 
ence, and the deepeſt regret of having wanted ſo uſeful a 
branch of education, as a regular law claſs, and from a pretty 
intimate acquaintance with the ſentiments of many of my 


| brethren on the ſame ſubject. The Society of Procurators 


ere (to whom this is a matter of great moment) have long 
lewed it inthe light I have ſtated. They are aſhamed of 
the ſtate of many of their preſent apprentices from whom the 
ſociety mult receive jts recruits, and dread the conſequences 


to the public at large. For this reaſon, if a law claſs is once 


eſtabliſhed, J have every reaſon to think, that the judges, 


with their concurrence, will render it an indiſpenſihle requiſite 
to the admiſſion of procurators, that they ſhall not only have 


hzd the common academical education, but ſhall have alſo 
5 | £ ſtudies 


That the intereſts of learning in general would be advan. 


„ Tz” 
ſtudied regularly in our own, or ſome other Law Claſs, far 
at leaſt one year. This indeed is often the caſe at prefent 3 
but our young menareablized to goto Edinburgh to ftudy * 
—and it has been a matter of deliberation with ſeveral mem- 
bers of the Society of Procurators here, even before there 
was a view of a Law Claſs being eſtabliſhed at Aberdeen, 
whether it would not be proper to make a by-/awv, obhging 
candidates for admiſſion to produce certificates of regular 
ſtudy. And indeed, from all appearance, ſuch 2 regulation 
will ſoon become neceſſary, even if the preſent ſcheme o 
the Union of the Univerſities ſhould fail, F 
I have already faid, that the number of young men bred 
to the Law in this place is not inconſiderable; and if a res 
gular claſs was eſtabliſhed, that number would probably in- 
creaſe, as Country Gentlemen, who at preſent ſend their 
ſons to Edinburgh to ſtudy thelaw, altho! they never - intend 
them to follow it as a buſineſs, would prefer keeping them at 
home under their own eye, and at half the expence, when at 
ſame time they ſaw that they could learn the theory of the 


Law (now Conſidered as uſeful to a country gentleman as 


Hebrew or Greek) as well at Aberdeen as in Edinburgh 


In ſhort, if the plan of Union take place, ſo as to render a Law. 


Claſs permanent and certain, it is impoſſible it can fail of ſuc- 
ccfs—1 know a good many young gentlemen at this minute, 
who would gladly become ſtudents of Law, and who, for 
want of a claſs, are obliged to form litthe f6cieties for their 
mutual improvement in that ſcietice.” And I can ſee no rea- 
ſon for thinking that a regular clafs for die ſtudy of it would 
ever be unattended in a city and coutry fo populous as this 
now is — For this 1 alane, were there no other, IL 


* 


ſhould certainly with well to the propoſed Union of vur Un 


verſities. 1 am, fir, your humble {errant 


Aberdeen, 38. Aug. 1786. © A*PROCURATOR; . 
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To the Printer of the Aberdeen Journal. „ 
J Obſerve in your laſt Journal a copy of the Foundation 
Oath appoin ed by Biſhop Elphinſton, and publiſhed by 


the gentlemen of King's College, as an apology for their 
F 4. 1 rad ent 


oppoſit ion to the Union. 


1 2 
2 


F 
No doubt they are ſurprixæed that theſe ſcruples did not oc. 
| cur to them, when they agreed to the plan of Union is 
= 1754, and ſubmitted to arbitration, whether the very build- 
iugs af the College ſhould not be razed to the ground; 
and again when they agreed to the plan of 1770, in which 
far greater innovations and changes were propoſed than at 
| preſent :—or when they actually ſold their patronages an- 
nexed to the College for ever, and ſolicited certain other 
fales in 1767, and concluded. a late tranſaction.— Vet ſome 
may think, that if they kept in view the Founder's great 
Purpole of promoting Learning, and good education, and if 
they propoſed only ſuch changes as the Legiſlature, the 
Paramount 'Truſtee of all ſuch foundations, ſhould approve, 
no treſpaſs could be committed. IR 
Indeed, had they tampered with the funds of the ſociety, 
or introduced ſuch changes as though profitable at preſent, 
might impair the value of theſe Funds in future times, that 
were a.contravention-of the great clauſe, © contra commodum 
& utiitatem callegij,” which is in all circumſtances per- 
petually binding, and to which the tenor of the oath is now 


: Since however they are ſuddenly become ſcrupulous, and 
fince they now incline to maintain the very Letter of the 


Foundation above its ſpirit, ſhall we not ſee maſſes for the 


dead renewed, the choir reſtored, the perpetual lamp lighted, 
and the pr ns duly performed? for theſe are no ſmall 
part of the jnſtitutions, which the pious Biſhop intended, by 
the laſt clauſe of his deed, to ſecure even beyond any dil- 
penſation from the Roman See. 
The law perhaps has prohibited ſome of theſe, and 
thereby obſtructed the farther augmentation of falarics, 
vrhich as they ſeem to think is the prime object of the 
foundation. But no law has prohibited, no expence attends 
the uſe of the Habitus doforalis cum apparatu, or the conſtant 
uſe of Latin and French in all their teaching and conver- 
fation. Theſe are anxiouſly and repeatedly enjoined by the 
founder, and the practice though troubleſome, may be re- 
quiſite for the eaſe of their conſciences. 
Your obliging correſpondent Conſcientia is requeſted to 
tranſlate alſo the following paſſage from the foundation of 
King's College, which immediately follows the firſt, to 


receptione 


which he has done ſuch ample juſtice. * In horum autem 
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 receptione, electione fins admiſſione, non interveniant ſup- | 


plicationes, feu munera quorum: aunque ſub pœna damnationis 


eternæ, et diſtricti judicii interminationis: Quod ſi pro- 


quocunque tales ſeu talia fiant (quod abſit) decernimus 


talem inhabilem ad quameunque burſam aut præbendam in 


noſtro 9 mann ex tune et in een ITT 


1 rp Printer of wR Merdeen Seni 
Mr. Printer, 


ponente of che Union! of. the Colleges have 


hithertw ſaid but little of the vit to which the 


publie may be expoſed, if that project takes effect, al- 
though theſe be neither me dmalh n difficultizo be 


. 0 rtl {3 20511 ; 
The eftabliſfiment! fn Las; Chf will dende the num- 
der of: pettlfoggersy and encourage quarrels and larſuitt ; for 


3 out $. — 


which there is no occaſion, as we have the” charaker. 4 
oy of being ſufficiently litigious. 


The Medical Schaal will ; increaſe. the. nu * af pracs 


titioners, and conſequently the number of diſeaſes," real or 
imaginaryte For it is cht iatereſt of every practitioner to fill 


the minds ofſhis acquaintance as much as he can with the 


latter; and«by creating theſe in a Fecher angels, he. wil 
ſoon. produce abundance of the former. 


In order to obtain cbirargital alen, the ſtudents will tie 


| * ri ol and blood wits. 8 


A CheinieabLaboratory. is a apt t toreatch fire, and may in- 


rolve half the town in a conflagration. 


_ PThe:Bitabic Garden will occupy. — 3 em- 


ployeds inthe culture of ca4bages, and raiſe the: pride of that ufe- 
tul plant. Beſides, noxious weeds: and poiſonous: plants: are 
eultivated in theſe gardens; the ſeeds. of which may dif- 


perſe and Propagytes: and become an  infulberabl nuiſance to 


the country. 


logers in. ee * Medicige, 


From the Ane of hd 


the fees in: theſe profeſſions will. all. I am aſtoniſhed at the. 
want of diſcernment in the Phylicians and Advocates, who! 
give a very ample and unanimous. approbation. th: a ſcheme. 
fo o prejudicial to their intereſt. 

It has alben been een chat education i is 700 cheap. i in. 


: Beatlandly 


E 
| and that many attend a College who would be 
| better employed at the plough. Why then attempt te 
make it cheaper? Indeed, as education at our College is at 
preſent conducted, it does little harm: For many a ftudent 


* 


{whoſe expence is perhaps defrayed by a burſe) returns from 


the College almoſt as fit for the plough as if he had never 
been there. But if conducted on a more extenſive plan, and 
continued longer, it will leave ſo effectual an impreſſion, as to 


e | VIII. 


1 


* 


. DDERIES ebe ANOTHER DE. 

I S not the Rector of King's College inveſted with powers 
* like thoſe of the Rector of the Univerſity of Paris? 
Has he not a negative on all proceedings whatever, even 
on conferring degrees, if he chuſes to exert it? Can any 
thing be valid which he calls in. queſtion ? In particular, 
hs he not an abſolute controul over the revenue and 
funds ? Is there not a certain very important reſolution of 
the ſocĩety concerning their revenue, which, having been 
lately called in. queſtion, was vindicated by the oppoſers 
of an Union, chiefly, or rather ſolely, on the footing of 
its being approved by the laſt Rector? 


ls it not the practice of the Univerſity, | that all baGoeks | 


of importance ſhould be laid before the Rector for his ap- 
probation ? Could any buſineſs be more important, than 
what relates to an Union? Could any thing be more extraor- 


dinary, than pai r money to be expended in 
reſiſting a Viſitation ? ) 


7. then, did they not apply to 
the preſent Rector on theſe occaſions? is it not becauſe 
they knew his ſentiments were againſt them ? Would they 
not have been proud of his ccncurrence, could it have 
been ebtained ? But they thought proper to proceed with- 
out giving him any notice: Why? Is it not becauſe they 
deſpaired of obtaining even his permiffion ? Would they 
 kave ventured on this, when Mr. Middleton was ReRor ? 


Still they have proceeded, even after the Rector has inti- | 


mated to them expreſly his wiſh, that an Union may be 
effected: Is not this very diſreſpe&ful ? In this ſituation, 


whit right have they to call themſelves the „ 
N at 


E at F 
What reaſon has this gentleman to aſſert, that che Ma- 
riſchal Profeſſors with to get a ſhare of the ſalaries and pa- 
tronage of King's College? Is it not-propoſed in the Out- 
lines, that all patronage, and all management of funds, 
ſhall remain with the preſent Profeſſors during their im 
cumbency ? Are not the ſalaries in Mariſchal College near- 
ly equal to thoſe of the King's College? Have they not 
been improved more rapidly during the laſt 16 years? Is 
it not probable, that the improvement of thoſe funds; 
from which they legally ariſe, may ſoon render them more 
valuable, and more ſteady in their value, than the ſalaries 
of King's College? 0 5 e 
Is there no fault, no ſhame, ix changing their opinion 


after 32, or 16, or little more than one year, unleſs they 


can clear themſelves from ſelfiſh, peeviſh, or party 
motives in the change? as it not a bad aſpect, if the rea- 
ſons for both their former opinion and their preſent change, 
are admitted by themſelves to partake of intereſted views ? 
If the augmentation of ſalaries inclined them to ſupport an 


Union in 1754, if that augmentation being excluded now * 


determines them to oppoſe it? Whatever may be their ob- 
1 to an Union, why ſhould they reſiſt a viſitation? 
ill an Union follow, if it is not found, on enquiry, ex- 
pedient for the better ſervice of the public? Will they al- 
lege the expence ? Did the viſitation in 1716 Rand the 
College any ſum exceeding 20l. or 251. ſterling? Is it not 
rather, the fear that ſome miſmanagement, or miſapplica- 
tion of their funds, may be enquired into? Is not this fear 
a panic? Is it likely that viſitors will take any notice of 
paſt errors or miſtakes, further than to eſtabliſh better 
rules for the future? Or is it the eſtabliſhment of ſuch rules 
that they diſlike ? 15 „ > Sl 
By what means he aſks, have gentlemen been induced ts 
ſubſcribe , favour of the propoſed Union ? Has it not been 
by its obvious propriety, and their own familiar know- . 
lege of the ſubject? Is there any gentleman in this coun- 
try, who has not frequently heard an Union of the Cole 
leges made the ſubje& of converſation of late year:? 
Has any of them explicitly refuſed ſuch a general ad- 
probation? If then they diſlike the plan offered, why de 
they not bring forward their own plan? Let the public 
orm its judgment between them; let that which deferves' + 


| „ 
u be preferred; or let ſome middle plan be found 
Is this gentleman quite certain that knowledge is more 
extended and frequent here than in any other part of the 
Is it a proof of great extent and abundance ot knowledge 


in any country, that the Profeſſors of its Univerſity are al. re 
lowed to go on, each of them teaching all branches of th 
ſcience whatever? Or is it not a proof of the direct con. to 


trary ? Is it not high time that this Gothic plan ſhould be de 
relinquiſhed ? If any advantages are ſuppofed to attend it, 
can they not be ſecured by other means ? 

What is there in the plan of Union, that can be ſaid to for 
overturn the. Conſtitution of either Society? Does it not tio 
rather propoſe to fulfil and accomplith their objet by 2p. 
employing the Funds of both for promoting Learning, 
according to a plan ſuited to theſe times, and the preſent 
enlarged ſtate of Science? Who is beſt judge of the ex- 
pedience of ſuch a plan? The ſeven opponents of Union? 
Or the Legiſlature, to which the other party with to refer 
it? Of what dv theſe ſeven Gentlemen contmue to com- 
- phing Is it not that the friends of Union, very honour- 
ably - ſupported, have petitioned the Legiflature to tak: 
this. matter under conſideration? And -what do they at 
preſent oppoſe? Not the nion; which, when it comes 
before the Viſitors, or the Legiſlature, they may very 
properly oppoſe, if their conſciences ſhall permit; but 
that which they now oppoſe is, that the Legiſlature ſhould 

extend its conſideration to that ohject at all. | 

What danger can there be that the Union will throw any 
impediments inthe way of the poorer fort ? If there were 
any, could it not be prevented, by ſuch means as {hall not 
obſtruct the proviſion of a more compleat education for the 
ingenious 2? Does he really think, that in the United Uni 
verſity there will be more impoſition or expenſive dues on 
the poorer ſort, and more abuſes of the kind he has men- 
tioned, than he muſt know already exiſt in ſome of them 
ſeparately ? I nobody knows of ſuch things, is it not very fit, 
that enquiry ſhould be made into that ſyſtem of manage- 
ment, of which they form a part? © ©. 1 

Is the rivalthip of two neighbouring ſeminaries an ef- 


fectual check for ſuch abuſes ?. Can it prevent the __ 
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E | : 


nd of fees? Have not fees been raiſed in both feminaries 
more within not many years, and however they may differ in o- 
f the ther matters, is it not highly probable that they would 
| agree in this? Does not this rivalſhip encourage and yes 
edge nerate other abuſes ? May not this gentleman's recollectian 
WS 4 readily ſuggeſt ſeveral? Is it not true that in both ſocieties, 
es of MW the examinations for a Degree in Arts are degenerated in- 
eo: to a mere farce? does not this ariſe perhaps from a pru- 
4 be dent care in each, not to frighten away their ſtudents by 
adit; ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, or enquiries concerning proficiency? 
If after the Union any check is wanted, may it not be 
id to found without the ſociety ? Is not viſitation the conſtitu? 
t not tional check? May not another be found of more eaſy 
t by application, by velting certain negative powers in the Sy- 
ung, nod of Aberdeen? How does it become this gentlemas 
eſent to afſert that the friends of Union had formed a plan for 
e er. railing fees, which they have relinquilhed when pointed 
ion? ¶ out? It is true that all the profeſſors who promote the Uni- 
refer on teach claſſes, and four only of thoſe who oppoſe it: tge 
com- ther three holding Sinecure Offices: but it does not follow 
\our- that the friends of Union are more intent on their fees than 
take the oppoſers : may in not be quite otherwiſe? Has not the 
y at public, he aſks an intereſt in every foundation made for their 
omes. benefit! Certainly : and the friends of Union defire only, 
very that enquiry may be made in behalf of the public, by 
but what means that intereſt may be moſt effectually promoted. 
ould But the ſeven eee of King's College oppoſe this en- 
| quiry, and reſolve to employ public money, if they can, in 
any reſiſting it. e 1 
were Have not the public or any part of the public, he aſks again, 
1 not WW © 7itle to oppoſe any alterations? Certainly. And have 
the dot the public, or any part of the public, a title to propoſe 
Uni- my alteration they think requilite? and what were all the 
es on proceedings of the friends of Union before the meeting in 
men- September laſt, and ſince that time, until the ſigning of 
them IE their petition, but mere conſultations, whether it was pro- 
ry fit, ber, or could anſwer any good purpoſe at the preſent time, 
nage - do propoſe any alteration in the Colleges? Had they not a 
cecmplete right to enter into ſuch deliberations, and in the 
n ef- reſult, to make ſuch propoſals, let them affect what conſtt-  - 
uling WF futions or privileges they may? Had they not the tame 
et right to propoſe, which theſe gentlemen have to reſiſt al- 


" teracions? © 


1 
terations? What reaſon have their opponents to take of. 
_ fenceat this? May it not be ſuſpected that other and la- 
tent motives have determined them to oppoſe an Uni- 
on? | F 


— 


*— ** 
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a More Queries reſpecting Another Queriſt. 
1 8 not thisgentleman one of the ſeven oppoſers of an Union? 
1 Does he not chooſe to appear ignorant of many things 
which he muſt know ? Is he not particularly well acquainted 


with the powers of the Rector, however he may neglect them? 


Ils he not acquainted with abuſes, which in the preſent 
Rate of the Colleges affect ſtudents of the poorer /ort ? 
| RTE dues which they muſt pay, objected to, in 
e meetings of Profeſſors ? Does he not remember the an- 
ſwers then given? Were not theſe anſwers the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments that could be brought for occaſional viſitation ? 
Hoy long is it fince the Profeſfors of King's College be- 
came ſo ſolicitous for the education of the poorer fort ? How 
bag ia ie, Face they avowed ia die a different fyſtem declar- 
3 RN in the words of Mandeville, that education ought 
to Dec 
ſpect of a ſettlement in a learned profcilion ? OD 
For this good purpoſe, did they not reduce their burſaries 
to one half the number? Where was then their ſcrupulous 
attention to the ſpirit, or the letter, of Biſhop Elphinſton's 
D e e "| 
What privileges have the ProfeTors of Mariſchal College 
claimed, which they cannot maintain? Is not the Queriſt 
who makes the aſſertion, the ſame perſon who ſent forth the 
Handbill + ſome weeks ago, prone or brown paper (and 
ſuppoſed by miſtake to come from Doctor Memis) quoting 
irgil and St. Matthew in the ſame ſentence, to prove, that 
he Marifchal College could not bean Univerſity, andthreaten- 
ing to demoliſh that ſociety at once, by a few ſtrokes of his 


axe? But why did he not examine Dr. Blackwell thirty 


E. 


Ei ago, when he could have anſiwercd in his own behalf! 


sit ſo much ſafer to trample on the aſhes of the dead ? 1s: 


this the poor revenge of thoſe who ſhruak before him when 
alive? But is he ſure that the inſult will eſcape without due 
gbailiſement ? Are their not individuals diſpoſed to reſent * 


. 
. * # = - F 


as he 


confined to thoſe who had properly: or the certain pro- 
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| Wil not the public deſpiſe i its meanneſs ? Is it the foreſight 


ef this, that keeps his publication in fuſpence ? EY B. 
+ Copy of this handbill follows : | 
In the preſs ; In a few days will be publiſhed, and ſold 
6 by John Boyle, Bookſeller, in Aberdeen, 5 
en EX AMINAT ION 
« Of an account of the Erection of the Mariſchal College 
«© of Aberdeen by Dr. ThouAS BLackwerLL, by order and 
« appointment of the Honourable the Magiſtrates of DAD 
„ deen. é 
Si 7705 a dextra 
% Defe endi þo et, certe hac de efe 4 fuifſet. 
ec Showing ack 72 oundation- charter, and Acts of Par- 
* liament, that the Mariſchal College is not an UNIVER-, 
« STTY, and has no pretenſions to the privilege of granting. 
« the degrees of Batchelor, Licentiate'or Doctor in the faculties 
« of Divinity, Law or Medicine: likewiſe, that the ſaid 
« College has no power to elect a Chancellor, and that the 
election of the reſpectable Gentlemen who take upon them 
« 2s Rector and. Dean of faculty of the ſaid College was not 
« compleated in the manner ue by the foundation of. 
the ſaid * 1, 10.0 . Se RY 


* * * 
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4 To the Printer of the Caledonian Mercury. 
ir, | 
Obſerve in your paper of the 25th that two perſonages, 
who call themſelves Elphinſton King, and N. N. Clerk 
of the pariſh, have entered the lifts on my ſiſter's ſide, 
(whoſe real name is Janet) in her unfortunate diſpute with 
me. But I am fure ſhe will not thank any of them for 
their aſſiſtance, unleſs they can write with a little more 
ſpirit, and take care to know a little more of the nature of 
our difference, which neither they nor Mr. Lovelearning, 
appear to underſtand a ſyllable of. Had they really been 
her friends they would have ſaid very little on the ſubject; 
and had they been friends to truth, they would have ſaid 
nothing at all; for my ſiſter is very ſenſible that moſt of 
their aſſertions are neither true, pudent, nor pertinent, 
[had a meeting with Janet this very day, in a*family 
Fay ; and Was certain from the ſourneſs of her he 
that 
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15 chat ſomething had happened which gave her uneaſinef, fee, 


champion who flouriſhes in the Courant ;) and if they have 
been-bred in her houſe, ſhe has ſome reaſon. Mr. N. N. e114 


1 {znt bim a plain letter of information, with fewer 
parables than my common uſe, and no more fibs than my 


Tok 
5 ever hear me? can any of your neighbours ſay that 
tell my reflections to thoſe who, thro? vanity, will publ 


point at them with your finger, and call the peighbours te 


(216) 


and which ſhe was aſhamed to mention. When I caſt my 
eye on your paper in the evening, I was at no loſs to gueſs for! 


| the reaſon, She herſelf, I afſure you, Mr. Printer, has not a 

only common ſenſe, but even pretends to a little taſte, and Q B 
ſomething of genius. She really never liked dunces nor You 
their works. I am perſuaded ſhe is aſhamed of theſe af- 18 


Gftants (as well as of her reverendly accompliſhed 


Clerk of the pariſh, may ſay what he pleaſes; but the let - 
ter you firſt inſerted was not written by him—he is not I y. 
capable of it. It was ſurely written by Janet's prixcipal fend 
clerk. I know his ſtyle very well, and that it is too good 


to be diſguiſed. However the following letter I lately ii 
received from my ſiſter herſelf, will beſt explain her ſenti- not 1 
ments on this ſubje, which tho” it mortifies me, I have 4 6 


4 e e to your publiſhing, as it may, perhaps, TIC» , If, 


e eee 4 
Manx xEr MARSHAL. 14 
Mascaaer, cui Auer den, Wedenſiay, NN 


RE you not an ill-behaved huſſy, to write ſuch a let- 
I ter tothe gentleman at Edinburgh about me, when 


clerk inſiſted on. And for you to ſay, I am diſordered in 
my mind! you pert quean. I wiſh it may not be found 
that you are diſorderly in your life and converſation, 
aret. You talk of your youth and beauty forſooth! 
good may come of it; but that's no matter of mine 
to meddle with.—You complain that I backbite you. Did 


= 


ey have heard me? I know better than that; and onl 


them as their own, taking care not to mention me, that 1 4 
they may not loſe the credit of what they think ſmart ſaj · . und 
ings. Whereas you, when I uſed to ſend out my journey - 

men, with a drum and a bagpipe, and à pair of colours and 8. 
to invite cuſtomers, uſed to laugh at them ſo loud, and - 1. 


fee, ES” 


af 
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| fee, that the poor fellows, thro” mere ſhame, have refuſed 
do go on ſuch errands any more. And an honelt ſhift, 
: [ am ſure, it was: and much do I regret the want of it, 
{x 


, for I can no longer conceal that my cuſtomers are falling 
0 off dail | | 
d But T know how to be revenged on you, "you huſſey. 
You ſay you have a licence, and have ſet up a ſign poſt on 
the bill, forſooth ! but one of my journeymen, Pe lad of 
all work, ſhall beat it about your ears one of theſe morn- 
Ve Bl ings with a few ſtrokes of his axe; + and thus ſhall be ful- 
filled what was long ſince foretold by the prophets Virgil 
* and St. Matthew. 
You have not your bully, Tom Blackwell, now to de- 


pal fend you as formerly. A ſore thorn he was in my ſide 
0d WW when alive: all my lads looked fo ſheepiſh before him, 
ely becauſe he knew what they ſhould have known and did 
a: WF not like to learn, But now we have got. ly head down, | 
* and may dance on his grave, thank God. W. Ry 
re· ſee you are become a light headed. TY half crazy. | 
with vanity, becauſe the Duke of this, and the Earl of 
- WY that, take notice of you, and think well of your ſchemes. 
L. To be ſure they know much of the matter. One of my 
_ Ml clerks ſhall write more on the ſubje& in a day, than they : 
| will have patience to read in a year. Have theſe great 
Tet- folks any {kill in Sheemaking, Margaret! ? Did any of them 
hen ever put an awl in leather? is it they that 8 our beſt 
pn cuſtomers? J with you were a little re wi/er, 1 ſhould 


be ſorry if any misfortune befel you: but will not ſay 
what I think, till I get all my cronies about me in the old 

und i bouſe on Saturdays. You compare yourſelf to me, in- 
deed, and ſay you have more cuſtomers. The more is 
the pity, and the greater fools they. But can you com- 
. your journey men with mine? have you any hands fit 
or all work, from childrens ſhoes, to ſalmon fiſher's boots? 

I have three ſuch capable lads at t preſent, and have never 
been without them; whereas you have not had one in 


J 


4 This lad was ſo proud of his employment that he ſent 
round a hand-bill, mviting all the neighbours, to come 
and ſee him demoliſh 3 it in a few days, and quoted Virgil 
and St. Matthew to ſhew his learning, but this atchieve- 
ment i is not yet accompliſhed. See the 9 paper. 
N ä . your 


* 
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nn (no of my yoonges, 


grumbles forſooth, and fays they muſt all make bad work 
by changing hands ſo oft ; and I believe he thinks his two 
neighours wizards, if they perform all they ondertake. 


L know what you would be at; you want to get your 


Hand among my caſh, on falſe pretences to rob me of my 
money. But I'll take care of that I warrant you. And 
ſb you muſt fay that I have not comehoneſtly by it ! What's 
that ta you, huſſey. If I have taken any of it, even from 
the. church box, what is that to you? you ſay too that I 
am afraid of the Pillory, whereas I only uſed that argu- 
ment on a pinch, when I could get none other to ſerve the 
turn. It is well known I am not afraid of the Pillory, or 
of baniſhment either. Qur neighbours all ſay fo; and 
you yourſelf tho” you ſpeak little ill of me, and would not 
ſpeak good I believe if you knew it, yet muſt acknow- 
ledge, that, in all doubrful caſes of law or conſcience, J 
carry a good heart, and feel no want of courage. It is true, 
indeed, my clerks are at pains to keep me right, when 1 
am wavering myſelf. Juſt now I am obliged to them for 
ſhewing me, that I have a right to ſell my father's lands, 
tho? I thought, and till ſuſpect, that the very clauſe in 
the ſettlement, on which they found their argument, 
implies an expreſs prohibition. I rely however on their 
kill in Latin, and hope they are right, otherwiſe we ſhall 
be ſadly off, if either the good Doctor v//ts us, or the 
fifteen A neahorarits ſhould ſend for us. . They have given 
me of my favourite journeymen ſuch doſes in former 
times, that we can never think of them without terror. 
Lou impudent gipſey, you have alſo had the audacity 
fo inſinuate that my ancient and mouldering edifice has 
much the appearance of a houſe of bad fame, and that I 
let lodgings to all the unmarried journeymen and ſchool 
boys of the village. The houſe to be fure is rather in 2 
crazy condition, and the. broken windows have no very 
good aſpect, but as it has been for ſometime almoſt un- 
occupied, it is no great wonder, and it is no great matter. 
At any rate it is a better houſe than your's, and you ſhall 
never ſet your noſe in it, if I can help it; for as Pappa 


When the Profeſſors in M. College were fixed to 
ſeparate departments. i 1 4 


—— — 


Egg, and Muck, not to ſpeak of the benefit of the clergy 
of Lewis, Uiſt, and Sky, for you. with all your gallants - Wl 


And Batonict, and Maconict, and things that my people 


.for them, left it ung us alſo more trouble than we forſee, 


„ 


uſed to ſay on anotker occaſion, it is better to have a 
teem houſe than an ill tenant. As to the edifice of 
my reputation, Margaret, Pd have you know that it 
is too well ſupported by the Bafilitic pillars of Staffa, 


to be able to undermine it. 3 : 55 

Upon the whole, ſiſter, I adviſe you to be quiet, and 
give us no more of this buſtle. Your very name and your 
petitioning, are both odious and ominous as my baſtard 
brother Elphinſton ſays. | I wiſh there were no Margarets 
in our family. My principal journeyman ſays, you are 
juſt like an unruly boy, clamouring e RY 
cannot ſay that in my heart I diſapprove of your ſchemes ; 
dut Jam now too old to change; and my lads have moſt 
of them been 3o years in the ſhop. Moſt of yours are 


young fellows, who make a great noiſe about Servateries - 
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never knew, nor wiſhed to know; and yet our cuſtomers 
think my wares as N. yours. Don't, then, let us 
take pains to make theſe country folks wiſer than is good 


garet, as the beſt advice of your 


Do you mind this, 
elder ſiſter. 
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A PROPHECY EXPLAINED. 7 


{ 
— EE and Don ſhall run in one, | | 
«Fi ' So Thomas Rhymer told, - if [ 
Tho to this day believed by nane 3 i | 
ITlhubat ſuch a thing could holds © Wi 
But ſeeing what's a doing now i 1 
Trlhe Scottiſh Merlin ſpoke,  —__ 1 
Wbat faithleſs critics hitherto * 
- Have counted but a joke. f | 


Or Dee fall into Don. © e 
But that their colleges ſhould ge 
% „ OOTY ee TIN. 
In honour then of Scotland's bard, 
is Let King 5 Earl agree, XI 


© "Twas pot that Don ſhold run to Dee, 
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And Biſhop DON ſubmit, tho” hard... all 
I 0 join with Mariſhal DEE, 


S8oc ſhall the old prophetic dream ſer 
pork __ Explain its myſtic courſe, 2 
Apd learning's long divided ſtream | fic 

Shall run with double force. | | . 
1 TIRES LAS. ne 
. | ret | mit 
3 * To the Printer of the Aberdeen Journal. bv 
ir, Kites | by "0 

/ Wi the members of the Univerſities are adjuſting * 
rs their propoſed Union, other gentlemen may not * 
improperly conſider how far the country at large has intereſt a 
%% ar 
In the Memorial from King's College, that community ws 
is ſaid to be a more independent body than any other Cot. 0 
lege or Univerſity in Scotland; This boaſt, almoſt calls for 2 
an enquiry whether they do not poſſeſs more independence 5 
than is good for the real intereſt of a ſeminary of learning; vig 
eſpecially as this moſt independent College is not in other of ; 


reſpects the moſt flouriſhing, and happens to be the leaſt fre- 
quented by ſtudents of any in Scotland. 1 
It is my opinion, that they poſſeſs too much power in 
chooſing their own members: I do not ſay that they have 
abuſed it, but, in ſo narrow a ſociety, ſuch power muſt na- 
turally tend to cabal, and this ſeemed the belt reaſoy alledged 
for parting with the patronage of kirks. Experience does 
not ſhow that the beſt profeſſors are to be choſen in this man- 
ner. The moſt eminent in Scotland have been preſented 
by the crown, and by town-councilss 
I find alſo, on enquiry, that the Founder of King's Col- 
lege, intended thè country at 79 8 ſnould partake in the 
power of electing the Profeſſors in his College. — Four Pro- 
curatores Nationum, for Marr, Moray, Angus, and Lothian, 
ought to vote in all the principal elections along with an 
equal number, or only one more, of the permanent. members 
of the College. Theſe Procuratores, or Reprefentatives, 
ought not to be choſen, as at preſent, on occaſion of a vacancy, 
by the Profeſſors who are to vote along with them, which, 
is xidiculous mummery, but they ought to be annually elected 
2 . F WHT according | 


_— 


— 


_ according to the practice of the Univerſity of Paris, and * 
all the graduates of theſe provinces reſpectively. 5 


might not the gentlemen who have taken degrees, be per- 
mitted to vote along with the Clergy, in ſueh election? Or, 


- Viſitors, in all probability, revive it? This ſeems to be one 


laid before the Michaelmas Court, like other accounts of 


( 221 J 


It need not be doubted, but Viſitors, on a proper repre- 
ſentation, would reftore this provifion to its original e- 
cacy. A few regulations in point of form en | 


Might not ſuch a procurator be annually choſen by the: A 
Synods of Aberdeen, Moray, Angus, and Lothian ? And = | 


if the election is annually held within the College, might 1:4 
not the Graduates refiding at a diftance be allowed to vote ⁵.⁶ 
by written billets tranſmited in authentic form? 9 

The Profeſſors of King's College, boaſt likewiſe in their "BY 
Memorial, that they are much more amply endowed than 
the Mariſchal College — We might not readily infer this, 
from the apparent expences of the two focieties - for public 
or literary purpoſes. 

But fince the funds of King's ; College are fo ample, ought 
not their accounts to be ſubmitted to the inſpection of ſome 

rſons without the fociety? Is there no proviſion in the 
N undation which has this tendency ? If there is, will not 


of thoſe things which © the common ſenſe of mankind will 
not deem atrifle.” Suppoſe that theſe accounts were annually 


public money; 3 or that, Auditors choſen by that court, had 
wer to examine theſe accounts, and to enter their remarks 
ia the College-records, for the information of future 0 
tors; — I am in my heart convinced, that this would 
mote the intereſt of the College itſelf, conſidered as a 2 of 
learning: It would prove a very moderate cheek to abuſes, 
yet ſufficient to keep the Profeſſors in mind, that- they are 
not proprietors of the College eſtate, but Truſtees only for 
the public with the privilege of paying their own ſalaries 
in the firſt place. It is very natural that they ſhould forget 
this, if the ne ou not keep then Th OW proper | 
attention. | 


MH 
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VERY one, who reads the Aberdeen Journal, N 


' 


deen lately propoſed, with a view of enlarging the preſent 
plan of education. That ſuch an Union may take place, is 
my earneſt with, for reaſons which to me appear perfectly 
juſt and ſatisfactory. I mean not however to enter in- 
to the merits of the cauſe. Happily there is no need for the 
exertion of my weak abilities on this occaſion. The friends 
of the Union have ſupported their fide of the queſtion in an 
able and ſpirited manner: and their well-meant endeavours, 
as far as I can learn, are honoured with the approbation and 
good wiſhes of ſuch as have no private intereſt at ſtake nor 
That there are ſeveral neceſſary branches of education, 
which have never been publicly taught in_ this place cannot 
be denied, particularly that of Medicine. 

My chief motive for appearing in print on this occaſion, is 
to teſtify the entire approbation, which the. propoſed Plan of 
Union has received from the Students of Medicine in Aber- 
deen. They are unanimouſly of opinion, that it would be 
highly proper and expedient, and they promiſe to themſelves 
not imaginary, but real andſubitantialadvantagesfrom Lectures 
delivered by two, three, or more eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, on the 
moſt important branches of Medicine. | 

In conſequeace of this perſuaſion, they have impowered 
me to announce to the public their ſentiments on the ſubject, 
with all due deference to the opinion of better judges. 

The Students of Medicine are all young and untutored in 
the ways of the world : they are the ſervants of no party, 
and they can have no other end in view, except that of ob- 
taining neceſſary inſtruction in the molt intereſting branches 
of their profeſſion. It is therefore to be hoped, that the im- 
partial public will pay ſome regard, if not to the approbation, 
at leaſt to the improvement of ſuch a number of young men 
who, in their turn, will one day be intruſted with the health, 
the lives and limbs of many of their fellow- ſubjects, either by 
land or ſea. N 

Aberdeen, Oct 12 1786. | \ MACHAON. 
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know, that an Union of the two Colleges here has 


to G@ 0 @CQt 4 _ rye 


( OTY 5 
| 7 as Alon net: ene 3535 Tra eaye 
INCE Sblomon told us, as fure as a gun, | 3 
That nothing at all is nEw under the ſun, e 
We're bound to believe that all ne things are — c 
And come from that Prince of the Air called che D—4.: ? 


From that ſubtle ſpirit, without any queſtion, 


Springs every new notion, and each new baer ae. e 


What elſe could infpire you Reformers to aim 


At an Union of Colleges here O for ſhame ! by foot ad 

Re tract, and avoid all — diſmal diſaſters 1235, ee 

Foreſeen and ee by & 7 3. 
The Seren Wi i ute 


75 the Printer of the Aberden Fournal 
Sir. 
Truſt the arguments ſuggeſted by the county and ates 
tery of Inverneſs will prove deciſive againſt the Union of 
the King's and Mariſchal Colleges. Emulation is ſo neceſ- 
fary to the progreſs of literature, and diviſion to emulation, 
that the argument is complete. As the public: are much 
indebted to the honourable and learned gentlemen, who 
have made the difcovery ; I hope you will receive my mite 


in ſupport of the ſame principle, and communicate to the 


public a few propoſals for nn it ſtill more generally 
uſeful. 


Edinburgh, and Glaſgow be divided each into two; for in 
their preſent ſituation, they are deſtitute of the aer. 
ſtimulus to a progreſs in literature, without which they 
never can expect to arrive at that eminence and high re- 
putation which the Colleges of Aberdeen have already at- 
tained. As for the College of St Andrews, the learned 
heads of that Univerſity mutt have a mixture of blockiſhneſs, 
with all deference be it ſaid, to make a voluntary ſacrifice of 
what was ſo efſential to their credit and proſperity. 

- 2do Let all fit means continue to be uſed, to ſow diſ- 


ſenſion betwixt the Regents of the divided Colleges, ſo that 
| they may entertain a cordial hatred for one another in 
private, and as opportunity offers, come to loggerheads in 

Print. 


Imo. I would humbly propoſe that the Colleges of 
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C7 1» 
print. This will infallibly guard againſt that Union, con- 
trived like the tricks of confederate Gladiators or 
Mountebanks, to chouſe the public out of their money. I + 
will likewiſe excite that ſpirit of emulation, whieh together : 
with intereſt are the beſt motives for ſecuring a due atten» 7 


dia, in any Proſeſſor, and will give an opportunity of diſ- Dit 
playing ſuch talents as cannot fail to collect a multitude of gin 


ſtudents from all quarters % l ee a 
3ztio. Let the ſame prudent means be uſed to ſow . dif- Se, 
ſenſions betwixt the ftudents of the divided Colleges, which Ki 
the good example of their maſters will very properly en- ok 

2 age. I am informed that ſome time ago, the Students 18 
of the two Colleges in Aberdeen profited much by this ſpi- Re 
rit. But the degeneracy of theſe later times has much 
wore away that laudable emulation. . In order to revive it, v 
I would recommend to the Students of King's College to P') 
return to the good old practice of carrying ftones in the hol 
lee ves of their gowns, for which they were originally con- 
trived, and whenever one of them accidentally meets a 
Student of the Mariſchal College, he may by a genteel and hr 
- careleſs ſwing of his ſleeve hit the other a blow on the head, 
which he as a gentleman will refent, and collect his com- 4 
panions together for that purpoſe ; from leſſer ſkirmiſhes WF Ih 
they may advance to greater, till the Students of both Col- | 

ges join in regular pitched battles. Many are the advan- - - 
tages of this ſcheme ; the ſpirit of emulation, which is the 
grand ſpur to a progreſs in Literature, will be once more 80 


drought to perfection by it. Beſides that it will have a 801 
Happy effect on the morals of the youth, being reared up "es 
in the pratigggof that cardinal virtue, Fortitude, As this 29 5 


nation at large will profit by it, when the ſeminaries of learn- 
ing weill produce the ſcholar, the man of virtue, and the Put 


= 


foldier at once. © 27% THEY | as 
I might quote you the laws of Lycurgus in ſupport of th 4 
this ſcheme, but I flatter myſelf it has abundance to re- eg 
commend it in its own intrinſic merit, ſo I ſhall ſave you and WE 
myfelf the trouble. . 1 ö frat 
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75 the Printer of t the Herder zr 
4 Sir, 7 To P 
HE Reſolutions of 150 Gentleneh of Larter le 
relative to the Union of the two Colleges here, are, 

intitled to much attention. I beg therefore that you will 

ive them room, together with a few obſervations, bn. 2 
geſted by peruſing them. 
The Reply to the Memsrial by: ſeven profeſſors of 
King's College was only publiſhed about the tenth of Oe- 
tober, on which day the circular Letter is dated; probably 
therefore, but few of theſe Gentlemen can fiave ſeen that 
Reply in behalf of the Union, which is not as yet (ex- 
cept it be very ately) Jn with . Clerk of 7 

1 
F The meeting, it gene was a general one of. the Freg- 
holders, Commiſſioners of Supply, Juſtices of the Peace, 
and other Gentlemen heritors of the County of Inverneſs: 
twenty-ſeven Gentlemen were preſent, of whom, brenty. 
three diſapproved of the propoſed plan. | 

Imo. Becauſe, by the propoſed” Union, there will be 


a total ſtop put to emulation betwixt the two Univerſities, 


which they apprehend to be wen belt _ for enen - 
every eſtabliſhment.” ot an, 

This emulation at preſent produces no effec, either 
good or bad; that it ever can produce good effects is 
doubted: that it has produced bad effects is certain: 
Some of theſe are remembered, others are on vecordy 
and have given much trouble to Royal Viſitors. 

The Emulation of two neighbouring and Rival Col. 
leges, formerly ſubſiſted at St. Andrews. Their Union 
put an end to it, and ſince that time the Univerſity, has 
become much more flouriſhing and uſeful than before. 
2d. Becauſe it would be of a very dangerous con- 
̃ ſequence, was the Legiſlature to make any eſſential alter- 
ation in the donations made to theſe Univerſities, or their 
franchiſes, as might prove a total check to ſuch endow- 


ments in future.“ 


The Legiflature will have no en to make eſſential 


alterations in the Donations made to theſe Colleges, but 


merely to aſcertain and authorize that Plan by which they 
9 be molt 2 . e to hy 1 0 


[3 ) 


by the Donors. The anche of theſe communities will 
remain unimpaired, will become more valuable to them- 
lelves, and more uſeful to the n. for whoſe ſake i it was 
r granted. S 
tio. That as population is upon the increaſe in this 
gar of the united kingdom, it would be unpolitic to clog 
e avenues to erudition, by making any.alteration in theſe 
Colleges, which have flouriſhed for ſo many years, when 
| the feveral branches of learning were leſs an object of 
| purſuit than in the preſent age,“ 5 , 
Loſtead of clogging or obſtructing the Avennes to 
-Erudition, the object 1 f the Union is to open and clear 
them, and to provide for the Youth of this Northern 
country, the ſame * of Education, which Glab 
gow affords to the Weſt. - 
Many alterations have biow made i m the Colleges ſince 
their Inſlitution, and all which have been made by the 
&egiflature, or by Royal Vilitors have proved beneficial; 


others made in a private manner, have frequently been 


N and reformed by Viſitation. 
A4. The meeting particularly diſapprove of having 
in the ſame Univerſity at above a mile's diftance 
m each other, as propoſed by the ſaid plan, becauſe it 
— that young men, either from extraor- 
capacities or limited fortunes, may ſi nd it expedi- 
ent, during the fame ſeſſion, to attend theſe ſeparated clal- 
ag Arid the meeting. are rather inclined to think that 
if one College was deemed ſufficient for the town of Aber- 
deen, it would be more for the national good that the 
Fame ſhould be fixed at Old Aberdeen, as poſſeſſing better 
air and better buildings than thoſe of the Mariſchal Col- 
lege, and being at a greater diſtance from ſuch amuſements 
as are frequently t to divert young men from a due at- 
dention to ſtudy.” 

Much may be ſaid, as to the a of New or Old 
Aberdeen, for the feat of an Univerſity : the diſtance of a 
ſhort mile will not keep young men from any amuſements 


| - 'they wiſh'to frequent, but may occaſion more loſs of time 


n reſorting to them, and may expoſe to. more caſual diſ- 
\Gparion, and irregularity, | | 
| It is but a flight. inconvenience for. fiuents, to at- 


gend one Claſs in the CO WR and another in the Old 
| Town, 


(; np 


Town, in the fame day, ſhould that become requiſite, 
The Old Town ſtudents, frequently attend private teachers 
in New Aberdeen at preſent. Even this ſight incon- 


venienee, may be almoſt wholly obviated, by à proper 
diſtribution of claſſes. -  _ , - | | | 


* 1 


« And .laſtly, This meeting humbly apprehend that, 


in place of enlarging the ſalaries of the preſent Profeſſors, 


or adding any unneceſſary claſſes to any of thefe Colleges, 
which appears to be the principal object of the foreſlaxd || 
plan, that if it is thonght expedient to annihilate one f 
them, it would be alſo proper to diſpoſe of the buildings | 
of the other, and to'employ the price thereof, and of any |! 
ſurplus, after beſtowing proper ſalaries on the Profeffors {11 


of the remaining College, in eſtabliſhing an academy in 


ſome centrical Royal Burgh in the Highlands, which 
would prove of very great national importance, eſpecially if 3 


the preſent fcheme of the filheries ſucceeds.” 


the principal object of the Plan: neither is it propoſed to 


add urmeceſſary Claſſes, but to eſtabliſh ſuch as are wanting 
in this Univerſity, and are known to be very flouriſhing and 
very uſeful in the Univerfity of Glaſgow, the model which 


it is propoſed to adopt. 


Far leſs is it intended to annihilate either of theſe Col- | 


leges, bnt to combine their operations, in fuch manger, as 


in their ſeparate ſtate. 


may render each more uſeful, and more proſperous than” 


If, in conſequence of ſuch combination, at preſent, .or 


hereafter, by the operation of the accumulating ſund, any 


ſurplus ſhould arife, it might very fitly hejemmployed (and. 

very much according to the liberal intentions of the | 
founders) in eſtabliihing an Academy, or Academies, at 
Inverneſs, or in other proper ſituations in the Nortg: 
Such Academies being always conſidered as branches f 


the United Univerſity, and ſubject to its laws. This ſug- 


1 thrown out by theſe gentlemen, and treated 
n 


dicroufly by fome, is in itſelf, rational, and liberal; 
perhaps, in ſome meaſure, practicable; at leaſt, it is well 


entitled to conſideration, in the farther progreſs of mea- 


fares for accompliſhing au Union. BK 


I the falaries-of the preſent Proſeſſors is not g 
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COPIES. of MEMORIAL, and REASONS of PRO. 
- TEST, inſerted in the RECORDS / KING's-COL. 


*EEGE, 1 ont ans! 1784, and 1785. 
King's. College, Marth 22d, 1787, 


HE Seven Profeſſors who oppoſe the Union of the 
Colleges have introduced into their Memorial, an 
ove: and not very candid account, of certain differences 


of opinion which have ariſen in their Society previous to 
any mention of that Plan: and they. inſinuate, that one of 
their Colleagues has acted from private and party views. 

Being called upon to make good this afſertion, and te 
hay —— the Public the Minutes of College Meetings rela- 
tive to theſe affairs, they refuſe to comply. 


It ſeems requiſite therefore, that the perſon thus alluded 


to, ſhould vindicate himſelf from their e aſperſion. 


For this purpoſe, he commits to the preſs the following 


papers containing the ſubſtance of every diſpute he ever had 


with any of his Calleagues before the plan of Union was 


brought forward :——excepting only, that diſliking very 


concern in ſuch tranſactions. 


The ſeven Profeſſors are pleaſed to ſay that he is engag- 


ed in a determined oppoſition to all their Meaſures. Tos 
thoſe only -of which he cannot approve : He regrets that 
they are ſo many, and {til more he regrets, that love of tran- 


-quillity and perſonal eſteem for ſome as individuals, ſhould 


have ſo long reſtrained him from n into ſuch appe- 
ſition. 

He forbears to make any comment on the following Ta- 
pers. If the Gentlemen ſhall at length publiſh their very 
long and elaborate Anſwers inſerted in the College Re- 
cords, he means immediately to ſubjoin thoſe ſhort replies 


Which they as a Majority of the College meetin ng refuſed 


Finding that all dC ſcillful induſtry 


to receive. 


could not avail to darken or perplex ſo clear a ſubject, they 


thought it expedient to cut ſhort the debate, in a manner 


which betrays want of confidence in their cauſe, while it ſe- 


cures ſome unfair advantages on that fide. 


The 


much the manner in which Academical, Degrees in 
Arts, in Medicine, and Divinity, are uſually conferred in 
| an this College, he has for ſome years declined taking any 
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The candid and impartial, who pay attention to theſe eon · 


troverſies, may judge for themſelves, whether he who urges © 
the following propoſals, or they who forgetting ancient a 


nimoſities, and ſome recent jealouſies beſide, have joined to- 


gether to reject them, aud now refuſe to produce the Rea 
{ons of their conduct before the public, are moſt probably 


guided by private and intereſted views. 


They are the very ſame perſons, who have ſince joined to- 


gether in oppoſing an Union of the Colleges: acting from 
the ſame principles no doubt. However ſordid and illibe- 
ral theſe principles may appear to the friends of Learning 


7 ung, 
it is to be ſuppoſed that the ſeven Profeſſors have their 
own approbation : and yet this ſuppoſition, wants not its . 


difficulties in reſpe& of thoſe among them who are men af 
of Letters, and who in other caſes, and on former occaſions 


have ſhewn good inclinations to promote the intereſts of 


Learning. 


No. I. Repreſentation to the College Meeting February 26th, 


| „ „ a 
Mr. Ogilvie repreſents to the Meeting that he has many 
objections to the propoſed ſale of the Waſhing- green and 


Croft, and wiſhes to call their attention to one in particular. 


That ſpot of ground is uncommonly well adapted for a 
Botanic Garden, by the variety of ſoil it contains, its com- 
mand of water, its ſheltered ſituation, and its nearneſs to the 
College. 7 : | 


Altho? we are not able, or willing to ſet a Botanic Garden 
on foot at preſent, our Succeſſors will probably ſoon find it 


neceſſary to have one. > OE, 

It is not the pecuniary intereſts of the College which 
ought to be regarded in this matter, for that is a trifle, but 
its intereſt and accomodation as a ſeminary of Learning ; and 


the reputation of its preſent members. 


Certainly it will be accounted great ignorance of the pro- 


greſs of Science in the preſent times, or great diſregard of 
what other learned Societies are purſuing for an Univer- 


ſity, having the property of a ſpot of ground ſo ſingularly 


well adapted for a Botanic Garden, and ſo contigudus, to 


art with that property, either for money or for favour. 
o. II. Reafons of Proteſt againſt the propoſed Bargain evith 
Mr. Hugh Leſlie given in on April 7th, 1784. 
I. It tends to the diſadvantage of the College, 
: OY. "we 2 


By 
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_ ©" By ſtopping a very convenient road which communicates 
with the country on the ſouth-welt fide, and leads directly 
from the new houſes to the open fields : 
© By ffutting up a well of excellent water, better than any 
in the neighbourhood, and which continues during the ſum- 
mer months, when they are apt to fail. 
By giving away a more convenient Waſhing-green than 
any that can be provided in its ſtead. 

By giving away ground which lying ſo near at hand may 
be much wanted by the inhabitants of the new houſes, and 
of thoſe which are afterwards to be built, for additional gar- 

dens, for pleaſure ground, or paſture. 

By depriving the College of the command of a ſpot of 

und, which by its variety of ſoil, its command of water, 


its ſheltered ſituation and vicinity, is ſo remarkably well 


adapted for a Botanic Garden, which ſome time or other 
the College will have occaſion to eſtabliſh. 

II. It is contrary to the intention of our Founder, who 
has taken no ſmall pains in uniting ſo many pieces of ground 
adjacent to his College, and would have been more diſ- 
poſed to Fpurchaſe the tenement oppoſite to its gate, and 
ſeparating the Canoniſt's Glebe from the Mediciner's than 
to ſuffer any part of either Glebe to be annexed to that 
tenement according to the bargain now 1n agitation. The 
alteration of times has made us depart very far from the 


literal meaning of his inſtitutions, and we ought therefore 


to be more ſcrupulous of departing from their ſpirit, and 


violating his purpoſes and intentions even in the ſmalleſt 


airs. | | 
III. It is an evil precedent. About 15 years ago we 
- firſt began to feu off land within the College bounds ; about 
two years ago part of the Humaniſt's Glebe was feued off, 
a a third alienation ſeems now to be determined upon, and 
others are thought to be in contemplation ; Theſe inſtances 
follow ſo faſt on each other, that it is time to ſtop and 
conſider where the practice may end. | 


Had our predeceſſors thought themſelves at liberty to feu 


off the College Glebes, they would not have wanted perſons 
willing to receive them on eaſy terms, and we ſhould have 
been much worſe accomodated than we are: Our ſucceſſors 
will not want perſons, whom they may be inclined to oblige 
in the ſame manner ; and this precedent, if admitted, 17 0 
| e 


the intereſt of the C | 
V. It is at leaſt doubtful, whether we can legally alienate _ 


"1, 1. 


Ma IF / % 


tions. b 

IV. The e is ae Little notice might been 
taken of this, had it not been extolled as extremely advantage - 
ous for the College, and had not that reaſon been alone given 
for concluding it ſo unadviſedly. Let us ſee then how the 
matter ſtands. Land lying within a hundred yards of a 
ſtreet derives value from its ſituation whatever be its quality. 


Some part of this is very good, and the whole very tractable : _ 


41. per acre is a moderate average rent of land lying ſo near 
the Old Town ſtreet on Leaſes of 19 years. Thirty years pur- 
chaſe is the loweſt price which a proprietor of land will accept 
when he is not conttrained to ſell: 'Thirty years purchaſe of 4/. 


converted into a feu duty gives 64. per acre initead of 3/. 10s. 


as the ſimple value of the ground, without taking into con- 


fideration the conveniences which the purchaſer acquires, > 


and the inconveniences to which the ſellers have ſubmitted. 
In this caſe the purchaſer acquires a deſirable addition to 
his pleaſure ground, and gets rid of a troubleſome road: 
The ſellers are deprived of a commodious acceſs to the Coun- 
try, of an excellent well, and ground very valuable to them 


for Academical purpoſes and others. Theſe conſiderations, 


ought to have raiſed the price far. above the moderate feu 


duty propoſed. Every one muſt ſee this: Mr. Leſlie with 


great candour acknowledges that his ſon gets the ground 


ſomewhat below its full value, and mentions 10 or 20 ſhillings | ; 
a year as the abatement. The mere loſs of this value may 


be accounted a trifle, but the ſtopping a road, the ſhutting up _ 

a well and depriving the College of ground which may be 

ſo much wanted for purpoſes the _—_ creditable for an 

Univerſity, are conſiderations of ſome 1mportance.—lIn ſome |, 

imaller cireumſtances o which it is not neceſſary to inſiſt on), 
ollege is manifeſtly overlooked. 


for ever, lands lying within the precincts of the College. 

A Propoſal having been made to take the opinion of 
Lawyers on this point, it may be thought extraordinary that 
tour members df the College meeting, in oppoſition to three, 


ſhould determine to proceed without delay: eſpecially when 


that propoſal was ſupported by referring to a tranſaction in 
this very College which being brought before the Lords of 
Selon, it vas found (according to L. Bankton's account | 


. e 
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fication of he moſt pernicious dilapida 5 


RS 


„ 


pal and Members of an Univerſity or College are not effec- 
tual againſt their ſucceffors in office, but ſo far as they were 


M Powal's Inftitutes I. p. 9. | 


But whatever our powers ſhall be found to be, it certainly 
abuſing them. 


. xenters and truſtees for our ſucceſſors, it will perhaps beaſked 
whether the majority would have feued off theſe ſubjects to 
a ſtranger on the ſame terms, or almoſt on any terms what- 
Ever.” . F 3 ä 

It may likewiſe be aſked whether any individual of the 

Society, if proprietor of the new houſes. and the ſubjects in 
gaeſtion, would have allowed the road to be ſtopped, and 

the well to be ſhut up, or conſented to part with that piece 
of ground on theſe terms, or almoſt on any terms whatever, 
No. III. Repreſentation to the College Meeting, May 1 1th 1784. 

Mr. Ogilvie requeſts, that the meeting will take into 

| - conſideration the ſtate of the Library, which is extremely 
dtficient in various branches of ſcience and Literature, parti- 

. ctilarly in the more valuable books publiſhed at home and 

abroad fince about the end of laſt century. It appears that 


the fund is at preſent ſo much reduced, as not to furniſh any 


reaſonable ſupply : during eight years preceding Martinmas 
17825 after defraying the neceſſary annual expences, not 
more than 5. or G. a year has been afforded for purchaſ- 
od ; F N 186 
He propofes therefore that as the Edilis fund has been 


: 
. 


from time to time augmented, by aſſigning annual payments 


from the Procuration fund, ſo the Library fund being ſo much 
reduced, and wholly inadequate to its purpoſe, may receive 
naigmentation by an annual payment of the ſame kind. 
I : He will not take upon himſelf to name any ſum, for he 
cannot doubt but his Colleagues will ſee the expediency of 
ſupporting this branch of Academical expence in a very libe- 

ral manner. 2 


Other methods of improving the Library fund have been 


mentioned, but they are precarious, ſcanty, and liable to va- 


, | rious objections ; that now propoſed is eaſy, certain, may be 


conſiderable, and the more conſiderable it is, the more credit 


en bead to the meeting) . Deeds granted by the Princi. 
for onerous cauſes tending to the good of the Univerſity.” 


behoves us to keep at a diſtance even from the ſuſpicion of 


With regard to this tranſaction, in hath we act as life- 


it will do to the Society: it is altogether conformable to pre- „ 


cedents repeatedly ſet in the caſe of the Ædilis fund: the 
late improvements of the College revenue will admit of it 
and as the Library ought undoubtedly to partake of theſe 
improvements, ſuch an augmentation of its fund muſt ap- 
pear exceedingly proper, or rather indiſpenſible. 
No. IV. Propoſals given in to the College meeting November 
| Ls 20th, 1784. nor. Hot ods lt. 
The College meeting of July 7th Wikia refuſed to augment. 
the Library fund by an annual payment from the Procura- 
tion, the following propoſals for procuring ſome additional, 
funds for purchaſing books are now ſubmitted to conſidera- 
tion. - | MR ' 4 
I. That the dues payable on degrees (the principal branch 
of the Library fund) be increaſed one half i. e. the degree 
of Maſter of Arts 3s. 9d, and the degree of Doctor in any 
of the Faculties 2/. ros. Other circumſtances being conſidered, the 
candidates will probably not grudge this additional expence. 
It is almoſt a century ſince theſe dues have been raiſed; and 


perhaps the neighbouring Univerſity might concur. 1 


II. Tho? it is far from expedient to impoſe any new pay; 
ments on the Students, it might be proper enough to tranſ- 
fer to the Library certain dues, which are at preſent exacted 
from the Burſars on very antiquated pretexts, and to give 
them in compenſation, more frequent and advantageousacceis - 
to the books which it contains. The dues alluded to are 2's. . | 
64. yearly for the uſe of ſilver ſpoons which they never ſee, and 
one ſhilling yearly for a dinner, at which they are never aſked ' 
to be preſent. ' Theſe taken together may amount to cont 
12 J. Sterling. RL I LF 35 

III. That compenſation be made to the Library fund 
for thoſe ſums which at the time of fitting up the new Li- 
brary, and ſince, have been taken from it to defray expences 
properly belonging to the Ædilis fund. By a rough cal- 
culation theſe amount to 120/. or 130/: and as the Li- 
brary fund is not to receive an augmentation from the other 
funds of the Society, it ſeems but juſt that it ſhould not be 
pillaged for their behoof. 5 ET = 4 2B 

An immediate augmentation of the Library from the 


. 


Procuration fund, will no doubt be more effectual, and more 


creditable for the College than any; or all of the above pro- 


| polals : but the Society 'have declared, that buying books 


3 for 


2 — 
- 
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| forthe Library is no ua onthe fares hens * 
| feems there is no mention of it in the foundation: nor is there 
n the foundation any mention of dividing annually among 
the Maſters any accreſcing revenue which might afterwards t 
ariſe: on that ground therefore, this annual diviſion might be 
. declared fully as illegal as buying books for the Library, and t 
to thoſe not concerned, it might appear ſomewhat more ſo. : 
But it is more reaſonable perhaps to admit that as both are : 
| Acadenical purpoſes, and in ſome degree neceſſary, tho? not 3 
expreſaly authoriſed by the Foundation, they may, under ] 
c 

þ 

y 

r 

fi 


limitations, be accounted not meonkitcot with it's 
ſpirit and intention. 
I mean not to make any further mention of applying our 
1 LH funds in purchaſing books, as that is ſo unacceptable 
. a propoſal, but I take this/occafion of ſuggeſting to the So- 
ciety two things which ſeem requiſite to render our annual r 
2 of the accreſcing revenue leſs exceptionable, than it þ 
e erw e eee to the ſpirit of 
the Foundation. 


I. That thoſe Ele ofaacy 7 payments, which the Foun- ii 
der has ſpecially appointed, , ſhould be madeto partake of the b 
improvement of the revenue, or at leaſt kept up to their ori- ir 


ginal value. By the Foundation, Biſhop  Elphinſton s Bur- 


lars are entitled to Lodging and Education gratis with an 0 
annual payment of 12 Merks. By Ruddiman's table and bi 
| other documents it appears, that in James Vth's reign 12 re 
Mlerks were at leaſt equivalent, to 12 bolls of barley or meal; fr 

but 3. 85. l the ſum which the Burſars now receive E 

later all deductions) is hardly equivalent to ſix bolls at the N 

loweſt valuation. th 

II. That in the management of the general revenue of the th 

Society, an accumulating Fund ſhould be eſtabliſhed, ſimi- re 

lar to that, whoſe good | effects are ſo familiar to us in the fi: 

management of particular Mortifications. We owe it no di 

doubt to our ſucceſſors, to make ſome proviſion for their 1 

having ſtill the ſame or a more 1 accreſcing revenue to - be 
divide. 1 

For this end it is — chat inſtead of dividing the tie 
whole amount of the accreſcing revenue every year, a certain m. 
proportion of it, is one tenth pi rt, ſhould be appropriated to th 

an accumulating fund, to be kept ſeparate from others and |. to 
oved at compound intereſt by the Procurator. That it er. 


ſhall not be allowable, to touch any part of this fund, until 
its 


—_- eln r —_ »Y 


its annual POT fhall haye been on an average of 10 yeate 


may be allowable to transfer to the Procuration any part of 4 | 
the accumulating fund not 3 certain proportion, 


have amounted to 1800l. and in 17 years after to 6000l. at 


riſen above 3ool. an addition of 4000l. to the Procuration 


No. V. Reaſons of Proteſt againſt the Reſolutions of the Col. : 


ſcanty, that no more than 6/. is annually expended on 
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tion of my Colleagues, ſeveral of whom I know to be 
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equal to the acereſcing revenue annually divided among the 1 | | 
Maſters. —That when this ſhall come to be the caſe, either by 4 
the increaſe of the one fund, or the falling off of the other, it 


as two thirds, the remainder being le left to go on accumulat- 


- ing as before. —lf the principle is not rejected, the particu- | 


lar conditions of ſuch a ſcheme may be varied at pleaſure.  F 
Had ſuch a fund been effabliſhed when the annual diviſion , | 
of accreſcing revenue commenced, it might by this time |} 


which time if the average of the acereſeing revenue had not 


fund would have taken place; if the accreſcing revenue had 
riſen higher, ſuch addition would have been leſs neceſſary. ' 


lege Meeting, April gth, 1788. 

I. Berands the Majority have rejected my ae as 

improper, without venturing to deny the reality of thoſe a- 

buſes to which they refer, and without ſuggeſting any leſs 
improper in their ſtead. 

I have aſſerted, that the revenue of the Library is ſo 


buying books, and that this revenue has been improperly 
reduced by transferring conſiderable ſums to the Adihs Þ} 
fund. I have aſſerted, that the payments made to Bithbop  } 
Elphinſton's Burſars have fallen far below their origin; E | ſ 
value, while the Salaries of the Maſters payable oat on”. 1 
the ſame funds have riſen far above it.— I have afferted- } 
that our preſent method of dividing the whole accreſcing 
revenue annually among ourſelves, is neither ſtrictly juſti- 
fable, nor very decent. The majority have not contra- 
dict ed any of theſe aſſertions, nor can they. 

The remedies I propoſed, are very poſſibly far from the 


- beſt that. may be deviſed. I meant by propoſing them, 1 


chiefly to expreſs my own wiſhes, and to rouſe the atten- 


more equal to the taſk. I was by no means attached to 
theſe propoſals. as mine, and would gladly have conſented 
to any moderate remedies, which the Society in their diſ- 


eretion 1 oh have choſen to —_ But all — 
| * ever 


* 
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wager i is, it ſeems, to Ks with-hel4d. The ſtrange e SIGs 


TJ .have heard afferted, ( inconſiderately as I thought) 
are to be maintained in practice, and def 

, evaſions and forms. 

II. Becauſe, by requiring that hereafter all Reaſons of 


| proteſt ſhould be communicated to a College Meeting 


Previous to their inſertion, the majority have preſcribed a 
form, which if it is not frivolous, muſt have a pernicious 
tendency. 


They have 110 found that the inſertion of my laſt pro- 


a teſt, by my own hand, was irregular. How could I ſup- 
poſe any irregularity in that which is ſo conſonant to the 


practice of the Society? How many Minutes are there 


inſerted by private members, in their own hand, without 
any formal notification to a meeting? No later than 
the very Gentleman who moved for thoſe reſolu- 


tions againſt which 1 proteſt, inſerted with his own hand,. 


and without the leaſt communication to the College Meet - 
ing, a Minute purporting'to be their reſolutions, and aſſign- 


ing certain payments of money in their gift. If it be 


competent to a private member to inſert minutes in this 
manner, how much more muſt it be ſo to inſert his own 


Reaſons of Proteſt, Reaſons, over which, if communicat- 


ed, the Meeting can have no po ver to alter or reject them. 
For that they have, even this majority will not aſſert. 


Amid their zeal fir frivolous and pernicious forms, let 


.them be reminded of that facility, with which on a late 
occaſion they choſe to trample under foot forms truly 
falutary and eſſential. I mean thoſe forms which require 
that all our reſclutions on buſineſs ſhould be recorded in 
the minutes at the time, and ſigned in preſence of the 
meeting. 

I am but little acquainted with forms, and much dif. 
poſed not to treſpaſs againſt them. Of both theſe circum- 
ſtances, my opponents have profited. It gives me ſatis- 


faction however, and ſeems a good omen, that men ſo well 


acquainted with bufineſs, and of ſuch ſound judgment as 
ſome of them are, chuſe manifeitly to defend their pre- 


ſent cauſe by formalities and fetches for delay, and ſeem to 


ſhun as with horror, all free diſcuſſion of eſſential points. 
(Signed) 


nded as afual by 


WILLIAM oll vir. E 


N. 
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B. In the College Meeting April r2th, 1934, Mr. 5 
Ogilvie propoſed, that the opinion of the Crown Lane LL 


ſhould be taken on the two following Queſtions : 


I. Whether the Feuing out of Land, lying within the 2 | 
College LIN, is a lawful adminiſtration, except in caſes £ 


of neceſſity ? 


IT. Whether a Feu chinter if this ſubjects now in een 5 
will bind our ſucceſſors, in caſe they ſhould want theſe ſub- 


jects, for any purpoſe tending to the advantage or "ROI 
of the College, as for a Botanie Garden? | 
This is the propoſal mentioned in No. II. 

The proteſt mentioned in No. V. was taken in the College © 
Meeting, held Jan. 31ft 1785, on account of the Majority”s 


_ delaying to inſert in the minutes, the Propoſals given in Now. 


20th 1784. 


| 


REASONS OF-PROTEST. 


I. Becauſe on this occaſion an inconſiderable majority, via. 
Dr. Gerard, Dr. Chalmers, Profeſſor Gordon, e e 
Leſlie arrogate to themſelves a power, which cannot W 
to any Majority, however numerous or reſpectable. 
Will they preſume to ſay, that any member has not 
right to make in the College meeting ſuch propoſals as he 
thinks may tend to the advantage of the ſociety, and to have 
them inſerted in the Minute as part of the Rer Gefta of that 
day? Or will they ſay that matters of a frivolous nature were 
ſuggeſted to their attention, when it was propoſed, that the 
ay 4 income of the Library ſhould be improved by increal- , 
* fees which are now uſually paid on degrees? 


at the ſpoon money, and money for the annual dinner 
if en ba 6 to be collected) ſhould be applied to the Library 
r the particular advantage of the burſars, from whom it Y 


now collected on obſolete pretexts.- _ 

; That the Library fund ſhould receive compenſation, 6 
certain ſums which | had been improperly taken from it. 

That the payments to Biſhop Elphinſton's Burſars ſhould . 


be made equivalent to their real value at the time of the 
Foundation; or rather be made to partake of the late im- 


provement of the College Funds. And that a certain pro- 
portion of the acereſeing Revenue, now annually divided, 


ſhould be ſet apart for an accumulating fund, to be improve _ 
ed at compound intereſt, and not to be broke in upon until | 
its annual produce ſhall y aer become equal to the ſum an- 


TH ys eh — the Maſters. 


II. Becauſe 
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II. Arche of late a ſyſtem has WA 1 of cluding 
Ehquiries, and ſ peeing all free diſcuſſion of Ee 
Points. On various occaſions this Syſtem has betrayed itſelf, 
and in the meeting of Oct. 23, it was pretty openly avowed. 
| The preſent reſolution of the majority manifeſtly flows from 
it, and being of ſmall importance in itſelf is probably intend- 
ed to form a precedent. . In that light it ſeems important 


and pernicious, and deſerves to be reſiſted to the utmoſt. 
| (Signed) WILLIAM OGILVIE, 


* 


F xtrad? from 1 to a Conti in the Country write 
ten hy a Member of King's College. 
' King*s College, 08. 21/7, #786. 
* you muſt have read with ſurprize, that part of the 
Memorial from King's College, in which it is alledg- 
ed, that I had ſtarted the Pry of a viſitation, with a 
view to bring forward private and party complaints. 1 
am far leſs acquainted with party cabals than ſome of theſe 
E * are, and not much r of to complain. 
| this occaſion nothing can be farther from my thoughts 


| than to bring any complaints whatever before the royal 


| Viſitors, were they already appointed. I might perhaps 

take the liberty to lay before them ſome propoſals, re- 
lative to the improvement of education, and the better 
management of our funds, but, without any mixture of 
complaint, · and with as little reference as may be to any 
thing that is paſt. | 

As to the matter of private « or perſonal complaint I have 
none. We have differed only in queſtions of a public 
nature, reſpecting the intentions of the founder, and the 
proper application of the College revenue. + 

I have propoſed that the augmentation of ſalaries ſhould 
be Imited to a definite fum : that a due ſhare of the ſurplus 
revenue ſhould be ſet apart for literary academical purpoſes: 
that the practiee of borrowing ſums of money, and leaving 
them as perpetual burdens on our ſucceſſors, ſhould be 
| laid aſide: and that an accumulating fund ſhould be 

- eftabliſhed on a ſuitable x plan. 

They have rejected all theſe, and I confeſs I felt the diſ- 
| appointment of their refeQing the accumulating fund. It 
is but lately that the wonderful effects of ſuch accumula- 
| tion have become 3 W of belies. In the affairs of . 
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{mall communities, it may be hoped, that they would 
proceed under the protection of municipal law, for a long 
ſeries of generations, with all the certainty of calculation. 
Believing, that my colleagues might be made to attend 


to this, and being extremely deſirous, that an -eſtabliſh- A 


ment of that nature, might have commencement here, I 
renewed my propoſals ; ſuggeſting, that 5. per cent, or 
even 3 per cent of the ſurplus revenue, might be ſufficient. 


Suppoſing this laſt to amount to 10l. per annum, I ſtated, 


that if applied to the payment of debts, it would in 44. 
years clear off 15001. of thoſe for which proviſion ought 
to be made: if ſuffered to accumulate, it might in a 


ſpace of time Equal to what is paſt ſince the laſt viſitation, [ 


produce an increaſe of two thirds to the ſurplus revenue: 
If ſuffered to accumulate-for a century, a period which 
may reaſonably fall within our calculations, ſince the com- 


munity has exiſted in ſafety for three centuries, it would 
produce a fund, equal to all that the founder or private 


donors have beſtowed on the College. N 


Even this moderate ſcheme could obtain no regard. In i 


the laſt page of their Memorial, it is aſſerted, that the 
Members of King's College have extended their care to the 
improvement of the revenue, in a more effectual manner 


than by an accumulating fund. The very meaſures to 


which they refer, to wit, the valuation of teinds, and the 


ſale of ſuperiorities have a manifeſt tendeey to advance 


the income of the preſent incumbents, at the riſł of dimi- 
niſhing the value of the funds in remoter times. But a 
proportional well regulated accumulating fund, might 
render ſuch tranſactions unexceptionable, and equally ad- 
at any time whatever. Rs 5 

They are pleaſed to renew the encomium on their good 
mana gement, in their Information, where J have juſt read 
with amazement that, the acceſſion to the Revenue has 
been applied to every other purpoſe to which it was by the 


Foundation applicable in a far higher proportion than to 


the augmentation of the Salaries of the Maſters.” - 


Were this aſſertion reverſed, I might admit it as true. 1 
know well their dexterity in the uſe of words, and ho- 


much they excel in elaborate ambiguity: To couch four 


_ different | 


— td 
n 


. — _ N 


great nations they muſt be precarious; but in the affairs of Z 


effors, . 


x of Augm 


Weg 


_ other purpoſes. 


enero an ie is the 9 on narrow nad ſelfiſh 


5 Þ 240 ) 


[ae meanings in a one ſhort ſentence, or by os help of 
Italies, two meanings abſolutely contradictory in another, 


are ordinary exertions of their {kill : But tho? Thave ſtudi- 


ed the expreſſion and even the Italics here with the ut- 


moſt attention, T find it impoſſible to divine, by what 


© evaſion, by what fophiſtry, they can hope to reconcile 
mis affertion to the facts. An example will ſhew the 


difficulty of the caſe. 


By Bifhop Elphinſton's Foundation, the eight Maſters 
now remaining on the eſtabliſhment, have 205 Merks for 
_ their Salaries; the twelve Burfars 144; and 40 Wart are 


ſet apart for the ÆEdilis fund. 


Since the late improvement oſ the Revenue the Burfard 
Sove got an addition of 20l. ſterl. the Edilis fund of zo, 


and the eight maſters receive annually, at an average, 240l. 
entation. 0 

Were this ſumof 290l. feerl. divided in the fame propo- 
and the Maſters only 1 50l. Whereas the Burfars get hardly 
One fifth part of their due, the Ædilis fund nearly its due, 


and the Maſters conſiderably more than theirs. This ac- 
"©effion to the Revenue, ſeems therefore applied to the aug- 


me n of Salaries in a far higher proportion than to 
An explanation of this wil be ſoon required, and then, if 
not decined, we fhall ſee, how the Author of this Informati- 
on will avail himſelf of thrat art in which he is allowed to ex- 


del, and in which he counſels his Aſſociates to put their truſt 
We muſt ſay ſtrong things” is the watch word inculcat- 


ed his party. 


you believe that they under- 
ſtand it in the ſenſe which they pretend? I do not even be- 


eve that they have taken the oath which they have pub- 


liſhed. That which I underſtand to have been in uſe ever 


moe the year 1684, and perhaps long before, is eſſentially 


different. It binde to the obſervation of the firft Foundation 
"Wifi forte alter Cancellario U niverfitatis altiſque legitimit 


5 F ee viſum 


Now what muſt be thought of men who having twice con: 


"oY 


WO + 


foundation, the Burſars ſhould have about i lol. 


+ all the ſtrong things they have 8 to ſay, the ꝓro- 2 
leſſibn of reſpect for the College Oath is, with regard to ſome 
of them, far the ſtrongeſt: Can 


never been able to perform. „ 5 
Amid all theſe angry controverſies no means are neglected 


and an amicable compromiſe. 


led him along fo far. Fg 
If he can be prevailed on to aſſume the office of a mediator, 


* * 
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” plans, refuſe to conſent to a more liberal ſcheme, and try to | | 


cover their real, and pretty obvious motives by pretending |] 
reverence for an Oath, the obligation of which could prove 
no check when a conſiderable augmentation of Salary was in 


Still further, what muſtbe thought of them, if to perſuade 
the public that ſuch is their motive, they circulate in print 
and in their private correſpondence, copies of this Oath alto- 
gether different from that. which has been adminiſtered to 
them on their entrance to the Society. 5 
In common men, in all but thoſe of whom we wiſh to think 
very tenderly, ſuch conduct would be aſcribed without 


heſitation to a baſe and flagrant Hypocriſy. 


Certainly, the Profeſſor who circulated that copy of the 
College Oath, has more reaſon to be aſhamed of his Leger- 
demain, than even of that fooliſh promiſe to ſing doggrel 
verſes, with which it was accompanied; and which he has 


which may diſpoſe theſe Geatlemen to free conferences, 


Application has been made in particular to one of their 1 
number, who is much reſpected by us all. The liberality of 


his general ſentiments is well known. His opinion was expli- 


citlyfavourable to the laſt plan of Union, and cannot be fup- _ ; | 
poſed unfavourable to this, altho? his connections may have = 


/ 


all differences will ſoon be adjuſted. If he can be prevailed 
on, merely to withdraw from active oppoſition, and to em- 
brace that neutral pacific part which another reſpectable 


Member of King's College has choſen, the beſt conſequences 1 | 


will probably enſue.” Deprived of his countenance: the other 
fix, being ſuch as they are, will hardly chuſe to ſtick toge- 
ther alone in ſo notorious a cauſe, 50 3 
5 However that may be, this Gentleman certainly has it 
in his power to effect an Union of the Colleges if he thinks 
fit. It is hoped he may conſider how much he owes it to 
his own ſentiments, and to the general voice of the intelligent 
E Perhaps he may recollect, that the friends of Union 
ave ſome claim on him, for that deference to his ſentiments, 
and connections, which induced them to relinquiſh the laß 
Plan in Glence and rather prematurely, —— - © 6 
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